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LITERATURE, WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


“ Above me are the mighty hills, 





The palaces of nature, whose vast walls 
Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy scalps, 
And throned eternity in icy halls 

Of cold sublimity, where forms and falls 
The avalanche—the thunderbolt of snow!” 
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ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


The Rocky Mountains (of which we have 
viven an engraved view in the present number 
of the Casket) extend from lat. about 70° north 
to Mexico, where the chain is continued by the 
Cordilleras. Their distance from the Pacific 
Ocean is about the same as that of the Allegha- 
nies from the Atlantic; but their extent, breadth 
and height are much greater than those of the 
Alleghanies. This range of mountains has been 
distinguished by a variety of names, among 
which are the Rocky, Shining, Mexican, Chip- 
pewyan, and Andes. The general course of the 
range is about N.N.W.orS.S.E. Its breadth 
varies from fifty to one hundred miles. They 
rise abruptly out of the plains which are extend- 
ed at their base on the east side, towering into 
peaks of great height, which render them visi- 
ble at the distance of more than one hundred 
miles eastward from their base. They consist 
of ridges, knobs and peaks, variously disposed 
among which are interspersed many broad and 
lertile vallies. The more elevated parts of the 
mountains are covered with perpetual snows, 
which contribute to give them a Caiman: and 
at a great distance even a brilliant appearance, 
whence they have derived the name of the Shin- 
ing Mountains. 

hese mountains are clad in a scattering 
growth of scrubby pines, oak, cedar, and furze, 
and exhibit a very rugged and broken aspect.— 
The rocky formations embodied in them, con- 
trary to the opinion generally received, are uni- 
iormly of a primitive character, consisting of 
Granite, Gniess, Quartz, rocks, Mc. 

Some of the peaks are supposed to be twelve 
or thirteen thousand feet high,and the range 
generally is considerably higher than any other 
in North America, except that of the Cordiller- 
4s. The numerous peaks, (with one or two ex- 
ceptions, so far as we recollect) are not named, 
aud have not been measured. It is not known 
vith certainty, whether any of them are volvanic. 
41, 1835 





The Trappers who are almost the only white 
people that visit them, frequently relate that 
they have heard explosions, which were suppos- 
ed to be from volcanoes. Pummice stones of a 
reddish colour, and remarkably perfect, fre- 
quently descend the Missouri, conveyed thither 
of course, by its tributary the Platte, or La Platte 
river, which has its origin in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. These are said by some to be formed 
from burning coal-mines: but it is thought by 
others that they proceed from volcanoes. 


The neighbourhood of the Rocky Mountains, 
is exclusively inhabited by Indians, among whom 
are the Pawnees, Ottoes, and at present, the 
Delawares, which have been sent thither by the 
Government. Wolves and Bisons are also found 
there in great abundance. 


A word or two more of the volcanoes which 
have been supposed to exist in the mountains. In 
their vicinity, southwardly of the Arkansa river, 
the surface of the country, in many places, is 
profusely covered with loose fragments of volca- 
nic rocks. On some occasions, stones of this de- 
scription are so numerous, as almost to exclude 
vegetation. But the volcanoes whence they ori- 
ginated, have left no vestiges by which their ex- 
act locality can be determined. It is thought 
that in all probability they were extinguished 
previously to the recession of the waters that 
once inundated the vast region between the Al- 
leghany and Rocky Mountains. 


Of the the rivers which have their courses 
through the section, those of most note are the 
Platte, the Konzas and its forks, the Arkansa, 
and the Canadian tributary to the Arkansa.— 
The Platte, as we have before said,rises in the 
Rocky Mountain, and after an easterly course 
of about eight hundred miles, falls into the Mis- 
souri, at the the distance of about seven hundred 
miles from the Mississippi. Its average width 
is about twelve hundred yards, and its depth in 
a moderate stage of water, so inconsiderable, 
that the river is fordable in almost every place. 
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The vallies of the Platte and its several tribu- 
taries are extremely broad,and in many places 
possessed of a good soil. They gradually be- 
come less fertile, on ascending from the mouth 
of the rivers on which they are situated, until 
at length they exhibit a sterile and arid appear- 
ance. The valley of the Platte, frcm its mouth 
to its constituent forks, spreads to the width of 
ten or twelve miles, and forms a most beautiful 
expanse of level county. It is bounded on both 
sides by high lands, elevated twenty or thirty 
feet above the valley,and connected therewith 
by gentle slopes. 

We subjoin the following interesting account 
of Major Long’s ascent to the “High Peak,” 
accompanied by Dr. James, Lieutenant Swift, 
and others. 

The detachment left the camp before sunrise, 
and taking the most direct route across the plains, 
arrived at eleven o'clock at the base of the 
mountain. Here Lieutenant Swift found a place 
suited to his purpose, where also was a conveni- 
ent spot for those who were to ascend the moun- 
tain, to leave their horses in a narrow valley, di- 
viding transversely several sandstone ridges, 
and extending westward to the base of the Peak. 

After we had dined, and hung up some provi- 
sions in a large red cedar tree, near the spring, 
intending it for a supply on our return, we took 
leave of Lieutenant Swift and began to ascend 
the mountain. We carried with us,each a small 
blanket,ten or twelve pounds of bison meat, 
three gills of parched-corn meal, and a small 
kettle. 

The sandstone extends westward from the 
springs, about three hundred yards, rising ra- 
pidly upon the base of the mountain. Itis ofa 
deep red colour, usually compact and fine, but 
sometimes embracing angular fragments of pe- 
trosilx and other silicious stones, with a few or- 
ganic impressions. The granite which succeeds 
it, is coarse, and of a deep red colour. Some 
loose fragments of gneiss, were seen lying about 
the surface, but none in place. The gran- 
ite at the base of the mountain, contains a large 
proportion of feldspar of the rose-coloured va- 
riety, in imperfect cubic crystals, and disinte- 
grating rapidly under the operation of frost and 
other causes, crumbling into small masses of 
half an ounce weight or less. 

In ascending, we found the surface in many 
places, covered with this loose and crumbled 
eas rolling from under our feet, and ren- 

ering the ascent extremely difficult. We be- 
gan to credit the assertions of the guide, wko had 
conducted us to the foot of the Peak; and left us 
with the assurance that the whole of the moun- 
tain to its summits, was covered with loose sand 
and gravel, so that though many attempts had 
been made by the Indians and by hunters to as- 
cend it, none had ever proved successful. We 
passed severa! of these tracks, not without some 
apprehension for our lives, as there was danger 
when the foot-hold was once lost of sliding 
down and being thrown over precipices. 

After clambering with extreme fatigue over 
about two miles,in which several of these danger- 
ous places occurred,we halted at sunset in a small 
cluster of fir trees. We could not, however, find 
a piece of even ground large enough tolie down 
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upon, and were under the necessity of securin; 
ourselves from rolling into the brook, near whici, 
we encamped, by means of a pole placed against 
two trees. In this situation we passed an unea. 
sy night, and, though the mercury fell only t 
54°, felt some inconvenience from cold. ~ 

On the morning of the 14th, as soon as day. 
light appeared, having suspended in a tree, what- 
ever articles of clothing could be dispensed with 
our blankets and provisions, except about three 
pounds of bison flesh, we continued the ascent 
hoping to be able to reach the summit of the Peak. 
and return to the same camp in the evening. Af- 
ter passing about half a mile of rugged and dif- 
ficult travelling, like that of the preceding day, 
we crossed a deep chasm, opening towards the 
bed of the small stream we had hitherto ascend- 
ed, and following the summit of the ridge be- 
tween these, found the way less difficult and 
dangerous. 

aving passed a level tract of several acres, 
covered with the — poplar, a few birches 
and pines, we arrived at a small stream running 
towards the south, nearly parallel to the base ot 
the conic part of the mountain, which forms the 
summit of the Peak. From this spot, we could 
distinctly see almost the whole of the Peak, its 
lower half thinly clad with pines, junipers, and 
other evergreen trees; the upper a naked conic 
pile of yellowish rocks, surmounted here and 
there with broad patches of snow; but the sum- 
mit appeared so distant, and the ascent so steep, 
that we despaired of accomplishing the ascent, 
and returning on the same day. 

The day was agreeably bright and calm. As 
we ascended rapidly, a manifest change of tem- 
perature was perceptible, and before we reach- 
ed the outskirts of the timber, a little wind was 
felt from the northeast. The boundary of the 
region of forests, is a defined line encircling the 
peak in a part which, when seen from the plain, 
appeared near the summit, but when we arrived 
at it, a greater part of the whole elevation of the 
mountain, seemed still before us. Above the tim- 
ber the ascent is steeper, but less difficult than 
below, the surface being so highly inclined, that 
the large masses when loosened roll down, meet- 
ing no obstruction, until they arrive at the com- 
mencement of the timber. The red cedar, and 
the flexile pine, are the trees which appear at 
the greatest elevation. These are small, having 
thick and extremely rigid trunks, and near the 
commencement of the woodless part of the 
mountain, they have neither limbs nor bark ou 
the side exposed to the descending masses of 
rocks. These trees have not probably grown 
in a situation so exposed, as to be unable to pro- 
duce or retain bark or limbs on one side; the 
timber must formerly have extended to a great: 
er elevation on the sides of this peak, than at 
present,so that those trees, which are now 00 
the outskirts of the forest, were formerly pro- 
tected by their more exposed neighbours. 

A few trees were seen above the commence 
ment of snow, but these are very small and en- 
tirely procumbent, being sheltered in the a 
ces and fissures of the rock. There are also the 
roots of trees to be seen at some distance, above 
the part where any are now standing. dis- 

A little above the point where the timber ¢s 
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appears entirely, commences a region of aston- 
ishing beauty, and of great interest on account 
of its productions; the intervals of soil are some- 
times extensive, and are covered with a carpet 
of jow but brilliantly flowering alpine plants.— 
Most of these have either matted procumbent 
stems, or such as including the flower, rarely 
rise more than an inch in ‘height. In many of 
them, the flower is the most conspicuous and the 
largest part of the plant, and in all, the colour- 
ingis astonishingly brilliant. _ 
‘A deep blue is the prevailing colour among 
these flowers, and the Pentstemon erianthera, the 
mountain Columbine, (Aquilegia cwrulea) and 
other plants common to less elevated districts, 
were here much more intensely coloured, than 
in ordinary situations. ac 
It cannot be doubted, that the peculiar brilli- 
ancy of colouring, observed in alpine plants, in- 
habiting near the utmost limits of phasnogamous 
vegetation, depends ir a great measure on the 
intensity of the light transmitted from the bright 
and unobscured atmosphere of those regions, 
and increased by reflection from the immense 
impending masses of snow. May the deep ce- 


ed, such numbers of unknown and interesting 
plants, as to occasion much delay in collecting, 
and were under the disagreeable -necessity of 
passing by numbers which we saw in situations 
difficult of access. As we approached the sum- 
mit, these became less frequent, and at length 
ceased entirely. Few cryptogamous plants are 
seen about any part of the mountain, and nei- 
| ther these nor any others occur frequently on 
| the top of the Peak. There is an area of ten 
or fifteen acres, forming the summit, which is 
nearly level, and on this part scarce a lichen is 
to be seen. It is covered to a great depth with 
large splintery fragments of a rock, entirely 
similar to that found at the base of the Peak, 
except, perhaps, a little more compact in its 
structure. 

By removing a few of these fragments, they 
were found to rest upon a bed of ice, which is of 
great thickness, and may, perhaps, be as perma- 
nent and as old as the rocks, with which it oc- 
curs. 

It was about 4 o’clock P. M., when we arrived 
on the summit. In our way we had attempted 
to cross a large field of snow, which occupied a 





rulean tint of the sky, be supposed to have an 
influence in producing the corresponding colour, | 
so prevalent in the flowers of these plants? | 

At about two o’clock we found ourselves sO | 
much exhausted, as to render a halt necessary. 
Mr. Wilson who had accompanied us as a vo- 
lunteer, had been left behind some time since, 
and could not now be seen in any direction. As 
we felt some anxiety on his account, we halted 
and endeavoured to apprize him of our situation; 
but repeated calls, and the discharging of the 
rifleman’s piece produced no answer. We there- 
fore determined to wait some time to rest, and 
toeat the provisions we had brought, hoping in 
the meantime he would overtake us. 

Here, as we were sitting at our dinner, we ob- 
served; several small animals, nearly of the 
size of the common gray squirrel, but shorter 
and more clumsily formed. They were of a 
dark gray colour, inclining to brown, but a short 
thick head, and erect rounded ears. In habits 
and appearance, they resemble the prairie dog, 
and are believed to be a species of the same ge- 
nus. The mouth of their burrow is usually plac- 
ed under the projection of a rock, and near these 
we afterwards saw several of the little animals, 
watching our approach and uttering a shrill note 
somewhat like that of the ground squirrel. Se- 
veral attempts were made to procure a specimen 
of this animal, but always without success, as 
we had no guns but such as carried a heavy ball. 

After sitting about half an hour, we found our- 
selves somewhat refreshed, but much benumbed 
with cold. We now found it would be impossi- 
ble to reach the summit of the mountain, and 
return to our camp of the preceding night, du- 
ring that part of the day which remained; but 
as we could not persuade ourselves to turn back, 
alter having so nearly accomplished the ascent, 
we resolved to take our chance of spending the 
night, on whatever part of the mountain, it might 
overtake us. Wilson had not yet been seen, but 
48 no time could be lost, we resolved to go as 


deep ravine, extending down half a mile from 
the top, on the south-eastern side of the Peak.— 
This was found impassible, being covered with 
a thin ice, not sufficiently strong to bear the 
weight of aman. We had not been long onthe 
summit, when we were rejoined by the man, who 
had separated from us near the outskirts of the 
timber. He had turned aside.and lain down to 
rest, and afterwards pursued the ascent by a 
different route. 

From the summit of the Peak, the view to- 
wards the north, west, and southwest, is diverst- 
fied with innumerable mountains, all white with 
snow; and on some of the more distant, it ap- 
pears to extend down to their bases. Immedi- 
ately under our feet on the west, lay the narrow 
valley of the Arkansa, which we could trace 
running towards the northwest, probably more 
than sixty miles. 

On the north side of the Peak, was an im- 
mense mass of snow and ice. The ravine, in 
which it lay, terminated in a woodless and appa- 
rently fertile valley, lying west of the first great 
ridge, and extending far towards the north.— 
This valley must undoubtedly contain a consi- 
derable branch of the Platte. Ina part of it, 
distant probably thirty miles, the smoke of a fire 
was distinctly seen, and was supposed to indi- 
cate the encampment of a party of Indians. 

To the east lay the great plain, rising as it re- 
ceded,until, in the distant horizon, it appeared 
to mingle with the sky. A little want of trans- 
parency in the atmosphere, added to the great 
elevation from which we saw the plain, prevent- 
ed our distinguishing the small inequalities of 
the surface. The Arkansa with several! of its 
tributaries, and some of the branches of the 
Platte, could be distinctly traced as on a map, 
by the line of timber along their courses. 

On the south the mountain is continued, hav- 
ing another summit (probably that ascended by 
Captain Pike,) at the distance of eight or ten 
miles. This, however, falls much below the high 





‘oon as possible to the tp of the Peak, and look 
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Peak in point of elevation, being wooded quite 
to its top. Between the two lies a small lake, 
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about a mile long and half a mile wide, discharg- 
ing eastward into the Boiling spring creek. A 
few miles farther towards the south, the range 
containing these two peaks terminates abruptly. 

The weather was calm and clear, while we re- 
mained on the Peak, but we were surprised to 
observe the air in every direction filled with 
such clouds of grasshoppers, as partially to ob- 
scure the day. They had been seen in yast 
numbers about all the higher parts of the moun- 
tain, and many had fallen upon the snow and pe- 
rished. Itis perhaps difficult to assign the cause, 
which induces these insects to ascend to those 
highly elevated regions of the atmosphere. Pos- 
sibly they may have undertaken migrations to 
some remote district, but there appears not the 
least uniformity in the direction of their move- 
ments. They extended upwards from the sum- 
mitof the mountain, to the utmost limit of vi- 
sion and as the sun shone brightly, they could be 
seen by the glittering of their wings, at a very 
considerable distance. 

About all the woodless parts of the mountain, 
and particularly on the summit, numerous tracks 
were seen resembling those of the common deer, 
but they mosi probably have been those of the 
big-horn. The skulls and horns of these ani- 
mals we had repeatedly seen near the licks and 
saline springs at the foot of the mountain, but 
they are known to resort principally about the 
most elevated and inaccessible places. 

The party remained on the summit only about 
half an hour. In this time the mercury fell to 
42°, the thermometer hanging against the side 
of a rock, which in all the early part of the day, 
had been exposed to the direct rays of the sun. 
At the encampment of the main body in the 
plains, a corresponding thermometer stood, in 
the middle of the day, at 96°, and did not fall 
below 80°, until a late hour in the evening. 

Great uniformity was observed in the charac- 
ter of the rock about all the upper part of the 
mountain. It is a compact, indestructible ag- 
gregate of quartz and feldspar, with a little 
hornblend in very small particles. Its fracture 
is fine granular or even, and the mass exhibits a 
tendency to divide when broken into long, some- 
what splintery fragments. It is of a yellowish- 
brown colour, which does not perceptibly change 
by long exposure tothe air. It is undoubtedly 
owing to the close texture and the impenetrable 
firmness of this rock, that so few lichens are 
found upon it. For the same reason it is little 
subject to disintegration by the action of frost. 
it is not improbable that the splintery frag- 
ments which occur in such quantities on all the 
higher parts of the Peak, may owe their present 
form to the agency of lightning; no other cause 
seems adequate to the production of so great an 
effect. 

Near the summit, some large detached crys- 
tals of feldspar, of a pea-green colour, were col- 
lected; also large fragments of transparent, 


white and smoky quartz, and an aggregate of 


opake white quartz, with crystals of ‘hornblend. 


——— 

Wecannot bear to be deceived by our ene- 
mies, and betrayed by our friends; yet we are 
often content to be served so dy ourselves.—— 
Rouchefoucault. 
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Her closed lips 
Were delicate as the tinted pencilling 
Of veins upon a flower; and on her cheek 
The timid blood had faintly melted through, 
Like something that was half afraid of light. 
There was no slightet print upon the grass 
Than her elastic step; and in her frame 
There was a perfect symmetry, that seemed 
/Erial as a bird’s.— Pinkney. 


There are some happy moments in this lone 

And desolate world of ours, that will repay 
The toil of struggling through it, and alone 

For many a long sad night and weary day, 
They come upon the mind like some wild air 
Of distant music, when we know not where, 
Or whenee, the sounds are bro’t from; and their power, 
Tho’ brief, is boundless.— Halleck. 


When gratitude o’erflows the swelling heart, 
And breathes in free and uncorrupted praise, 
For benefits received, propitious heaven 

Takes such acknowledgments as fragrant incense 
And doubles all its blessings.—Lillo. 


Breaking hearts 
Require a drapery to conceal their throbs 
From cold inquiring eyes: and it must be 
Ample and rich, that so their gaze may not 
Explore what lies beneath.— Mrs. Hemans, 


Her face 
Was pale, but very beautiful; her lip 
Had more a delicate outline, and the tint 
Was deeper ; but her countenance was like 
The majesty of angel’s!— Willis. 


That very law that moulds a tear, 
And bids it trickle from its source, 
That law preserves the earth a sphere, 
And guides the planets in their course.—Kogers, 


Earth is an island, parted round with fears; 


‘The way to heaven is through a sea of tears; a 


It is a stormy passage, where is found 


The wreck of many a ship, but no man drowned — ~ 


Quarles. 
There’s a proud modesty in merit! 
Adverse to asking, and resolved to pay 
Ten times the gift it asks —Dryden. 


Who has not known ill fortune, never knew 
Himself, or his own virtue.—Mallet. 


Oft the cloud which wraps the present hou 


r 4 
Serves but to brighten all our future days.—B. Brown, 


The truly noble are not known by pomp; 
But inborn greatness, and diffusive good.—Anon. 


The good are better made by ill, | 
As odours crushed, are sweeter still—Rogers. 


When the stem dies, the leaf that grew 
Out of its heart, must perish too.— Moore. 


eR 


AnecpoTe.—A countryman stopped at a tavem and | 


called for some bread and cheese—it was handed t@ 


him—he soon discovered that his cheese was mad@ 


from the bluest skim-milk, and dry and hard as a chi 


he put a slice of it upun his fork, and attempted t@ | 


melt it, but found that impossible.‘ During this effort 


oft 
the landlady entered the room, when the following 


dialogue ensued : 


yours, 
Landlady.—Brave ! why? 





— . ™ ' « 
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Traveller.—I say, madam, this is brave cheese of 


prav _p 
T.—Because it will sooner burn than run.—Poste 
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From the Saturday Evening Post. 


AFRICAN CHARACTER. 


in Africa. we find the negro not only capable of 
mental cultivation, but to judge from the slight op- 
oortunities they have ofacquiring knowledge, and the 
readiness with which they receive instruction, we may 
ustly conclude that their intellectual powers would 
prove to be, if properly cultivated, equal to those ot 
the Europeans. ‘The testimony of travellers who 
have visited that country, prove, that notwithstanding 
:he many disadvantages under which the native Afri- 
can labors, many of them exhibit evidence of intel- 
ectual talent, and benevolence of heart, that would 
do honor to any nation. Major Denham inan ac. 
count of his visit to the Sultan Bello of Sackatoo, 
ater speaking of his hospitable reception states, “ that 
rowards the close of my visit he began to press me 
with theological questions, and showed himself 
not unacquainted with the controversies that have 
agitated the Christian. world—indeed he soon went 
beyond my depth, and I was obliged to confess, that I 
was not versed in the abstruse mysteries of divinity. 
Upon being shown the planisphere, he proved his 
knowledge of the planets, and many of the constel- 
lations, by repeating their Arabic names. ‘The teles- 
cope, which presented objects inverted—the com- 
sass by which he could always turn to tlie east, when 
praying—and the sextant which he called the looking 
glass of the Sun, excited peculiar interest.” 
~ In the interior, they have considerable knowledge 
of the mechanical arts; ‘Timbuctoo, is represented to be 
an important commercial city, and its citizens are 
celebrated for their intelligence, and advancement in 
the mechanical arts. Among the articles of manu- 
facture that are to be foundin Africa, may be enu- 
merated leather, dressed in the same style as that 
manutactured at Morocco, cordage, handsome cloths, 
fine tissue, agricultural tools, and various articles 
manufactured from gold, silver and steel,in which 
they are very skilful—indeed it is said that the cutting 
instruments made at Hassia, have a finer and keener 
edge than those manufactured in Europe ; their files 
ve also said to be superior to those of England and 
France. 

In some kingdoms, advocates are employed, to 
plead the cause of those brought before their tribunals, 
who succeed as well as their brother advocates in 
sme other parts of the world, in puzzling the brains 
and confusing the intellects of their hearers. 

Awriter, speaking of their public discussions and 
mission for poetry says,“ The public discussions in 
\irica, called palaver, exhibit a fluent and natural 
ratory, often accompanied with much gocd sense 
aid shrewdness. Above all the passion for poetry is 
nearly universal. As soon as the evening breeze be- 
gins to blow, the songresounds throughout all Africa 
~itcheers the despondency of the wanderer through 


_ he desertt—it enlivens the social meetings—it inspires 


the dance, and even the lamentations of the mourner 
are poured forth in measured accents.” 

Speaking of the poetry of the Africans, reminds me 
1 an anecdote, which, although well known, is so 
‘eautifully characteristic of the hospitality of the 
African character, and so forcibly illustrates the kind- 
ess and benevolence of woman's heart; that I cannot 
lorbear inserting it, believing it will be read with the 
- Pleasure that] have always experienced in its 

usal, 
_AtSego, Mungo Park being forbidden by the King 
ocross the river, was viewed with distrust by the in- 
tabitants of an adjacent village, who, believing he 
tnd some designs upon government, were unwilling to 
icur the displeasure of the King, by giving him 
“elter.“I was regarded,” he says,“ with astonish. 
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ment and fear, and was obliged to sit all day without 
food, under the shade of a tree. The wind rose, and 
there was great appearance of a heavy rain, and the 
wild beasts are so numerous in the neighborhood, that 
I should have been under the necessity of :esting 
among the branches of a tree. About sunset, how- 
ever, | was preparing to pass the night in this manncr, 
and had turned my horse loose, that he might graze 
at liberty, a woman, returning trom the labor of the 
field, stopped to observe me. Perceiving that I was 
weary and dejected, she inquired into my situation, 
which I brietly explained to her; whereupon, with 
looks of great compassion, she took up my saddle 
and bridle and told me to follow her. aving con- 
ducted me into her hut, she lighted a lamp, spread a 
mat on the flour, and told me I might remain there 
for the night. Finding that ] was hungry, she went 
out and soon returned with a very fine fish, which be- 
ing broiled upon some embers, she gave mefor supper. 
The women then resumed their tasks of spinning cot- 
ton, and lightened their labors with songs,one of 
which must have been composed extempore, for I 
was myself the subject of it. It was sung by one ot 
the young women, the rest joining in a kind of chorus. 
The air was sweet and plantive, and the words lite- 
rally translated, were these : 


The winds roar’d, and the rain fell ; 
The poor white man, taint and weary, 
Came and sat under our tree— 

He has no mother to bring him milk; 
No wife to grind his corn. 


Chorus 


“ Let us pity the white man; 
No mother has he to bring him milk, 
No wife to grind his corn.” 


Trifling as this recital may appear, the circumstance 
was highly affecting, to a person in my situation. I 
was oppressed with such unexpected kindness, and 
sleep fled from my eyes. In the morning, | presented 
my compassionate landlady, with two of the four brass 
buttons remaining on my waistcoat; the only recom- 
pense I could make her.” 

Another circumstance, related by the same gentle- 
man, gives pleasing evidence, that although in a land 
where the influence of christianity had not been felt; 
he was treated by its inhabitants,as a man and bro- 
ther; when naked, they clothed him; when hungry, 
they fed him; and when sick, they visited and com. 
forted him. 

Mr. Park, after having overcome many difficulties, 
and experiencing the general hospitality of the na- 
tives, arrived in the rainy season at | feeder sin he 
mentioned to its inhabitants, his intention ot crossing 
the Jalonka wilderness, from which he was persuaded 
by an individual named Karfa, who pitying his desti- 
tute condition, offered to give him plenty of victuals, 
anda hutto sleep in, until a more suitable time for 
travelling had arrived; and that when he was con- 
ducted in safety to Gambia, he might make what re- 
turn he thought proper: while under the roof of this 
benevolent man, he received every attention that 
could have been expected, from the most devoted 
friend; he here recovered from a fever with which he 
had been afflicted for some weeks. “Thus,” said 
he, “ was I delivered, by the friendly care of this be- 
nevolent negro, from a situation truly deplorable. 
Distress and tamine pressed hard upon me; 1 had before 
me the gloomy wilderness of Jalanko, where the 
traveller sees no inhabitants for five successive days, I 
had observed, at a distance, the rapid course of the river 
Rokaro, and had almost marked out the place, where 
1 thought I was doomed to perish, when this riendly 
negro stretched out his hospitable hand for my relief.” 
‘The same traveller in remarking upon the character 
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about a mile long and half a mile wide, discharg- 
ing eastward into the Boiling spring creek. A 
few miles farther towards the south, the range 
containing these two peaks terminates abruptly. 

The weather was calm and clear, while we re- 
mained on the Peak, but we were surprised to 
observe the air in every direction filled with 
such clouds of grasshoppers, as partially to ob- 
scure the day. They had been seen in vast 
numbers about all the higher parts of the moun- 
tain, and many had fallen upon the snow and pe- 
rished. Itis perhaps difficult to assign the cause, 
which induces these insects to ascend to those 
highly elevated regions of the atmosphere. Pos- 
sibly they may have undertaken migrations to 
some remote district, but there appears not the 
least uniformity in the direction of their move- 
ments. They extended upwards from the sum- 
mit of the mountain, to the utmost limit of vi- 
sion and as the sun shone brightly, they could be 
seen by the glittering of their wings, at a very 
considerable distance. 

About all the woodless parts of the mountain, 
and particularly on the summit, numerous tracks 
were seen resembling those of the common deer, 
but they most probably have been those of the 
big-horn. The skulls and horns of these ani- 
mals we had repeatedly seen near the licks and 
saline springs at the foot of the mountain, but 
they are known to resort principally about the 
most elevated and inaccessible places. 

The party remained on the summit only about 
half an hour. In this time the mercury fell to 
42°, the thermometer hanging against the side 
of a rock, which in all the early part of the day, 
had been exposed to the direct rays of the sun. 
At the encampment of the main body in the 
plains, a corresponding thermometer stood, in 
the middle of the day, at 96°, and did not fall 
below 80°, until a late hour in the evening. 

Great uniformity was observed in the charac- 
ter of the rock about all the upper part of the 
mountain. It is a compact, indestructible ag- 
gregate of quartz and feldspar, with a little 
hornblend in very small particles. Its fracture 
is fine granular or even, and the mass exhibits a 
tendency to divide when broken into long, some- 
what splintery fragments. It is of a yellowish- 
brown colour, which does not perceptibly change 
by long exposure tothe air. It is undoubtedly 
owing to the close texture and the impenetrable 
firmness of this rock, that so few lichens are 
found upon it. For the same reason it is little 
subject to disintegration by the action of frost. 
it is not improbable that the splintery frag- 
ments which occur in such quantities on all the 
higher parts of the Peak, may owe their present 
form to the agency of lightning; no other cause 
seems adequate to the production of so great an 
effect. 

Near the summit, some large detached crys- 
tals of feldspar, of a pea-green colour, were col- 
lected; also large fragments of transparent, 
white and smoky quartz, and an aggregate of 
opake white quartz, with crystals of hornblend. 


—————<——_— 

Wecannot bear to be deceived by our ene- 
mies, and betrayed by our friends; yet we are 
often content to be served so by ourselves.—— 
Rouchefoucault. 








GEMS OF POESY——ANECDOTE. 


GEMS OF POESY, 


Her closed lips 
Were delicate as the tinted pencilling 
Of veins upon a flower; and on her cheek 
The timid blood had faintly melted through, 
Like something that was half afraid of light. 
There was no slighter print upon the grass 
Than her elastic step ; and in her frame 
There was a perfect symmetry, that seemed 
/Erial as a bird’s.— Pinkney. 


There are some happy moments in this lone 

And desolate world of ours, that will repay 
The toil of struggling through it, and alone 

For many a long sad night and weary day, 
They come upon the mind like some wild air 
Of distant music, when we know not where, 
Or whenee, the sounds are bro’t from; and their power, 
Tho’ brief, is boundless.— Halleck. 


When gratitude o’erflows the swelling heart, 
And breathes in free and uncorrupted praise, 
For benefits received, propitious heaven 

Takes such sduowueanan as fragrant incense 
And doubles all its blessings.—Lillo. 


Breaking hearts 
Require a drapery to conceal their throbs 
From cold inquiring eyes: and it must be 
Ample and rich, that so their gaze may not 
Explore what lies beneath.— Mrs. Hemans. 


Her face 
Was pale, but very beautiful; her lip 
Had more a delicate outline, and the tint 
Was deeper ; but her countenance was like 
The majesty of angel’s!— Willis. 


That very law that moulds a tear, 
And bids it trickle from its source, 
That law preserves the earth a sphere, 
And guides the planets in their course.—ogers. 


Earth is an island, parted round with fears; 
‘The way to heaven is through a sea of tears; 
It is a stormy passage, where is found 


The wreck of many a ship, but no man drowned— | 


Quarles. 
There’s a proud modesty in merit! 
Adverse to asking, and resolved to pay 
Ten times the gilt it asks.— Dryden. 


Who has not known ill fortune, never knew 
Himself, or his own virtue.—Mallet. 


Oft the cloud which wraps the present hour : 
Serves but to brighten all our future days.—B. Brown. 


The truly noble are not known by pomp ; 
But inborn greatness, and diffusive good.—Anon. 


The good are better made by ill, | 
As odours crushed, are sweeter still—Rogers. 


When the stem dies, the leaf that grew 
Out of its heart, must perish too.— Moore. 


li 


Anecpore.—A countiyman stopped at a tavern and 


called tor some bread and cheese—it was handed to 


him—he soon discovered that his cheese was - : 
from the bluest skim-milk, and dr and hard as ac gs 
he put a slice of it upun his fork, and attempted '0 § 


melt it, but found that impossible. During this effort 


the landlady entered the room, when the following © 


dialogue ensued : a 
Traveller.—1 say, madam, this is brave cheese 0! 7 

yours. 
Landlady.—Brave ! why? ' 
7'.—Because it will sooner burn than run.—Post. | 
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AFRICAN CHARACTER. ASS 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 


AFRICAN CHARACTER. 


in Africa. we find the negro not only capable of 
mental cultivation, but to judge from the slight op- 
oortunities they have ofacquiring knowledge, and the 
readiness with which they receive instruction, we may 
ustly conclude that their intellectual powers would 
prove. to be, if properly cultivated, equal to those ot 
the Europeans. ‘The testimony of travellers who 
have visited that country, prove, that notwithstanding 
the many disadvantages under which the native Afri- 
can labors, many of them exhibit evidence of intel- 
lectual talent, and benevolence of heart,that would 
do honor to any nation. Major Denham in an ac- 
count of his visit to the Sultan Bello of Sackatoo, 
after speaking of his hospitable reception states, “ that 
towards the close of my visit he began to press me 
with theological questions, and showed himself 
not unacquainted with the controversies that have 
agitated the Christian world—indeed he soon went 
beyond my depth, and I was obliged to confess, that I 
was not versed in the abstruse mysteries of divinity. 
Upon being shown the planisphere, he proved his 
knowledge of the planets, and many of the constel- 
lations, by repeating their Arabic names. The teles- 
cope, which presented objects inverted—the com- 
pass by which he could always turn to tle east, when 
oraying—and the sextant which he called the looking 
glass of the Sun, excited peculiar interest.” 
~ In the interior, they have considerable knowledge 
of the mechanical arts; ‘Timbuctoo, is represented to be 
an important commercial city, and its citizens are 
celebrated for their intelligence,and advancement in 
the mechanical arts. Among the articles of manu- 
facture that are to be foundin Africa, may be enu- 
merated leather, dressed in the same style as that 
manutactured at Morocco, cordage, handsome cloths, 
fine tissue, agricultural tools, and various articles 
manufactured from gold, silver and steel, in which 
they are very skilful—indeed it is said that the cutting 
instruments made at Hassia, have a finer and keener 
edge than those manufactured in Europe ; their files 
are also said to be superior to those of England and 
France. 

In some kingdoms, advocates are employed, to 
plead the cause of those brought before their tribunals, 
who succeed as well as their brother advocates in 
some other parts of the world, in puzzling the brains 
and confusing the intellects of their hearers. 

A writer, speaking of their public discussions and 
passion for poetry says,“ The public discussions in 
Atrica, called palaver, exhibit a fluent and natural 
oratory, often accompanied with much gocd sense 
and shrewdness. Above all the passion for poetry is 
nearly universal. As soon as the evening breeze be- 
gins to blow, the songresounds throughout all Africa 
~—it cheers the despondency of the wanderer through 
the desert—it enlivens the social meetings—it inspires 
the dance, and even the lamentations of the mourner 
are poured forth in measured accents.” 

Speaking of the poetry of the Africans, reminds me 
of an anecdote, which, although well known, is so 
veautifully characteristic of the hospitality of the 
African character, and so forcibly illustrates the kind- 
ness and benevolence of woman's heart; that I cannot 
lorbear inserting it, believing it will be read with the 
oe ensure thatl have always experienced in its 

sal, 
_AtSego, Mungo Park being forbidden by the King 
‘0 cross the river, was viewed with distrust by the in- 
labitants of an adjacent village, who, believing he 

‘d some designs upon government, were unwilling to 
incur the displeasure of the King, by giving Rio 

elter.“I was regarded,” he says,“ with astonish- 
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ment and fear, and was obliged to sit all day without 
food, under the shade of a tree. The wind rose, and 
there was great appearance of a heavy rain, and the 
wild beasts are so numerous in the neighborhood, that 
I should have been under the necessity of 1esting 
among the branches of a tree. About sunset, how- 
ever, I was preparing to pass the night in this manncr, 
and had turned my horse loose, that he might graze 
at liberty, a woman, returning trom the labor of the 
field, stopped to observe me. Perceiving that I was 
weary and dejected, she inquired into my situation, 
which I brietly explained to her; whereupon, with 
looks of great compassion, she took up my saddle 
and bridle and told me to follow her. Having con- 
ducted me into her hut, she lighted a lamp, spread a 
mat on the flour, and told me I might remain there 
for the night. Finding that I was hungry, she went 
out and soon returned with a very fine fish, which be- 
ing broiled upon some embers, she gave me for supper. 
The women then resumed their tasks of spinning cot- 
ton, and lightened their labors with songs,one of 
which must have been composed extempore, for I 
was myself the subject of it. It was sung by one ot 
the young women, the rest joining in a kind of chorus. 
The air was sweet and plantive, and the words lite- 
rally translated, were these : 


The winds roar’d, and the rain fell ; 
The poor white man, taint and weary, 
Came and sat under our tree— 

He has no mother to bring him milk; 
No wife to grind his corn. 


Chorus 


“ Let us pity the white man; 
No mother has he to bring him milk, 
No wife to grind his corn.” 


Trifling as this recital may appear, the circumstance 
was highly affecting, to a person in my situation. I 
was oppressed with such unexpected kindness, and 
sleep fled from my eyes. In the morning, I presented 
my compassionate landlady, with two of the four brass 
buttons remaining on my waistcoat; the only recom- 
pense I could make her.” 

Another circumstance, related by the same gentle- 
man, gives pleasing evidence, that although in a land 
where the influence of christianity had not been felt; 
he was treated by its inhabitants,as a man and bro- 
ther; when naked, they clothed him; when hungry, 
they fed him; and when sick, they visited and com. 
forted him. 

Mr. Park, after having overcome many difficulties, 
and experiencing the general hospitality of the na- 
tives, arrived in the rainy season at | Plea he 
mentioned to its inhabitants, his intention of crossing 
the Jalonka wilderness, from which he was persuaded 
by an individual named Karfa, who pitying his desti- 
tute condition, offered to give him plenty of victuals, 
anda hutto sleep in, until a more suitable time for 
travelling had arrived; and that when he was con- 
ducted in safety to Gambia, he might make what re- 
turn he thought proper: while under the roof of this 
benevolent man, he received every attention that 
could have been expected, from the most devoted 
friend; he here recovered from a fever with which he 
had been afflicted for some weeks. “Thus,” said 
he, “ was I delivered, by the friendly care of this be- 
nevolent negro, from a situation truly deplorable. 
Distress and tamine pressed hard upon me; 1 had before 
me the gloomy wilderness of Jalanko, where the 
traveller sees no inhabitants for five successive days. I 
had observed, at a distance, the rapid course of the river 
Rokaro, and had almost marked out the place, where 
1 thought I was doomed to perish, when this friendly 
negro stretched out his hospitable hand for my relief.” 
‘The same traveller in remarking upon the character 
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of the Africans,and the treatment which he experi- 
enced when among them, says.—" All the negro na- 
tives that fell under my observation, thougu divided 
into a number of petty, independent states, subsist 
chiefly, by the same means; live nearly in the same 
temperature, and possess a wonderful similarity of 
disposition. ‘The Mandingoes, in particular, are a 
very gentle race, cheerful, inquisitive, credulous, 
simple, and fond of flattery. Perhaps the most promi- 
nent defect in their character, was that insurmounta- 
ble propensity, which the reader must have observed 
to prevail in all classes,to steal from me the few 
effects I was possessed of. No complete justification 
can be offered for this conduct, because theft is a 
crime in their own estimation; and it must be 
observed that they are not habitually and generally 
guilty of it towardseach other. But before we pro- 
nounce them a more depraved people than any other, 
it was well to consider, whether the lower class of 
people in any part of Europe, would have acted, un- 
der similar circumstances, with greater honesty to- 
wardsa stranger. It must be remembered that the 
laws of the country afforded me no protection; that 
every one was permitted to rob me with impunity; 
and that some part ot my effects were of as great 
value inthe estimation of the negroes,as pearls and 
diamonds would have been in the eyes of a European. 
Let us suppose a black merchant of Hindostan had 
found his way into England, with a box of jewels at 
his back, and the laws of the kingdom afforded him 
no security—in such a case, the wonder would be, 
not that the stranger was robbed of any part of his 
riches, but that any part was left for a second depre- 
dator. Such, on sober reflection, is the judgment I 
have formed concerning the pilfering disposition ot 
the Mandingo negroes towards me.” 

“On the other hand, it is impossible for me to forget 
the disinterested charity, and tender solicitude, with 
which many of these poor heathens, from the sove- 
reign of Sego, to the poor women, who at different 
times received me into their cottages, sympathized 
with my sufferings, relieved my distress, and con- 
tributed to my —- Perhaps this acknowledge- 
ment is more particularly due to the female part of the 
nation. Among the men, as the reader must have 
seen, my reception, though generally kind, was some- 
times otherwise. Avarice in some, and bigotry in 
others, had closed up the avenues to compassion; but 
I do not recollect a single instance of hard-hearted- 
ness towards me in the women. In all my wander- 
ings and wretchedness, I found them uniformly kind 
and compasionate; and I can truly say, as Mr. 
Ledyard has eloquently said before me— To a wo- 
man, I never addressed myself in the language of 
decency and friendship, without receiving a decent 
and friendly answer, if I was hungry or thirsty, wet, 
or ill, they did not hesitate, like the men, to perform a 
generous action. Inso free and so kinda manner, did 
they contribute to my relief, that if I were dry, I 
drank the water draught ; and if I were hungry, [ eat 
the coarsest meal with a double relish.” 

“It is surely reasonable to suppose, that the soft 
and amiable sympathy of nature, thus spontaneously 
manifested to me in my distress, is displayed by these 
poor people as occasion requires, much more strong 
toward those of their own nation and isigtbachned. 
Maternal affection, neither suppressed by the restraints 
nor diverted by the solicitudes of civilized life, is 
every where conspicuous among them, and creates 
reciprocal tenderness in the child. “Strike me,” said a 
negro to his master, who had spoken disrespectfully 
of his parents, “but do not curse my mother.” The 
same sentiment. I found to prevail universally.” 

“TI perceived, with great satisfaction, that the 
maternal solicitude, extended not only to the growth 
and security of the person, but also, in a certain de- 


THE VICTIM OF A PROOF-READER, 





gree, to the improvement of the character: {or one 
of the first lessons, which the Mandingo’ tht 
teach their children is the practice of truth. p gow 
unhappy mother, whose son had_ been murdered } 
Moorish banditti, found consolation in her dons 
distress, from the reflection that her boy, in the whole 
course of his blameless life, had never told a lie,” 

The Rev. Mr. Spaulding, a missionary, who has te. 
sided for some time in, or near Liberia; states that 
the natives, in the neighborhood of that colony, are 
much more intelligent than the colonists; that their 
appearance loudly proclaims that they have never 
wore the bonds of servitude, nor been subjected to 
that oppression that annihilates the mneiital faculties 
of man and degrades him to the level of a brute. He 
mentioned, that in dealing, the natives were {a 
superior to the colonists; that when a ship-load of 
emigrants arrived off the coast, they expressed their 
satisfaction of the bargains in prospect, in the follow. 
ing language, “plenty fool man now; plenty fool 
man, got plenty money,” meaning, that the newly 
arrived emigrants were ignorant, and that in dealing, 
they would take the advantage of them. Such is the 
testimony of those, who from close observation and 
personal experience, have been enabled to form a 
correct estimate of the moral and intellectual charac. 
ter of the modern African. 

In my next,1] propose giving a lrief account, of 
the lives of one or more native Africans. 

M. C. S, 
—. 


From the Knickerbocker Magazine for June. 
THE VICTIM OF A PROOF-READER. 


“Foul murder hath been done—lo! here’s the proof!” 
Old Play. 

“ Oh, for the good old times of Typography, when 
operatives in the art could render the ancients,—when 
Caxton translated ‘ Ye Seyge of ‘Troye,’ from the 
language of Greece! Would that, in this latter age, 
when Champollion has deciphered the hieroglyphics 
of Egypt,—when the spirit of inquiry is every where 
abroad,—some one might be found, who could con- 
tinue to shelter from typical aggression a writer for 
the press! 

“TI am the victim of a proof-reader. The blunders 
of others, and not my own, have placed me in a state 
of feeling akin to purgatory. Ever since I began to 
shave for a beard, have been more_or less afflicted 
with the cacoethes scribendi,—and I flatter myseli 
that I have not always been unsuccessful in my writ- 
ings. But my printed efforts have neither been hon- 
ourable to my genius, nor grateful to my vanity,— 
‘on the contrary, they have been quite the reverse.’ 
have had the sweetest poems turned into thrice-sodden 
stupidity ; sentences in prose,on which I doated in 
manuscript, have been perused in a deep perspiration, 
and with positive loathing, in print. All this has arisen 
from a conspiracy which seems to have been framea 
against me, by all the typographical gentlemen of the 
country. It is true, I write what Mrs. Malaprop might 
callan ‘ineligible hand;’ for, to the pitiful minute 
of crossing t’s, and dotting i's, I never could descend. 
I have often given directions to publishers, that if a 
word was otherwise ‘past finding out,’ they should 
count the marks,—but the plan failed,as have i- 
deed all my plans tor correct habits of thought before 
the public. If this narrative shall prove to be correct. 
ly printed, it will be the first article from my pen that 
has ever met with such an honour, and I shall be pro- 
portionably pleased. 

“Like all other mortals, I am penetrable to the 3 
rowsof Cupid. My heart is not encased with the 
epidermis of a rhinocerous, or the bull hides of Ajax; 
consequently I am what they call in romances, & 8U® 
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THE VICTIM OF A PROOF*READER. 


ceptible person. When I was nineteen I fell in love, 
and as 1 found prose too tame a medium, too staid a 
drapery for my thoughts, what could I do, but express 
to my fair one my passion In song? She was a beau- 
ful creature,—a delicious arrangement of ‘flesh and 
blood,—-a country parson’s daughter, with excellent 
tastes and accomplishments. She was fond of poetry, 
andso was I. ‘This circumstance sent my fancy a 
wool-gathering, for tropes, figures, and emblems. 
Young ladies have a passionate admiration for genius, 
and 1 determined to show that I was not deficient in 
that particular: that I belonged of right to those who 
merited the saying, ‘ poeta nascitur non fit.” During 
the spring of 18—, I was attacked with a perfect in- 
continence of rhyme. My lady-love was always my 
theme. But of all my compositions, none satisfied me 
save the following, which I pap with great lime 
labour,and studious care. think poorly enough of 
itnow. Mr. Neal would call it (wattle, and so do I. 


“To Emily B 


“Dear Girl! an angel sure thou art,— 
‘The muse of every spell 

Which brings one transport to my heart, 
Ard bids my bosom swell. 


“And oh, carnation on thy cheek 
Its richest lustre lends; 

And thy blue eyes forever speak 
A welcome to thy triends. 


” 
. 





“Alas! if fate should bid us part, 
Life would be nought with me; 

A load would rest upon my heart, 
Without a smile from thee. 


“Where shall I meet a leaf so fair 
In Nature’s open page ? 

With thee the beauteous flower compare, 
And e’en my grief assuage ? 


“ Forgive, my love, this hasty lay, 

_ And let its numbers be 

Sweet monitors, that day by day, 
Shall bid thee think of me !” 


“This production I sent to the village newspaper. 
I waited a_long week to see it appear. Finally, the 
important Wednesday arrived. I hastened to the of- 
fice,—but the affair was not published. I glanced 
with a hurried eye over the damp sheet, and found a 
notice at last, commencing with three stars, turned 
up and down. It read thus. 
lhe tribute to Emily, by ‘J. S, is unavoidably 
postponed until our next, bya press of advertisements, 
for which we are thankful—since we do that kind of 
vusiness, as likewise all sorts of job work, on the 
ost reasonable terms,—blanks, cards, handbills, and 
other legal documents, being executed by us at the 
siortest notice. Not to digress, however, we would 
say to “J.S. let him cultivate his talent: he has tre- 


» Nlendous powers, but he writes a bad hand. He should 


make his pe nmanship like his poetry,—perfect.’” 

“I had the curiosity to look into the advertising 
columns to see what envious things of traffic had mis- 
placed my lines. ‘There were but three advertisements, 
as ierifP’s sale, a stray cow, and a wife eloped from 
ved and board. I read the sherifi’s notice with that 
ree) interest which these documents usually excite. 
' discoursed of lands, messuages, and tenants, de- 
signated ‘by a line, beginning at the northwest cor- 
her of Mr, Jenkins? cow-house,—running thence north 


Seventy-five chains, fourteen links, thence east twenty- 
une chains eleven links, to a stake and stones,’—and 
“0 on, to the end of the chapter. 


licht et the notice filled me with exceeding great de- 
ight. I se 


self, but be 


nt it to Emily: I told her that ‘J...’ was my- 
gged her not to mention it to a third person. 
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She kept her secret as women usually do. In three 
days it was all over town, that I had a piece, ‘that I 
had made out of my head,’ coming forth in the next 
week’s newspaper, addressed to Emily Brinkerhoff. 

“ Never did seven days roll more slowly round than 
the week’s interval which followed the forgoing no- 
tice, in the publication of the ‘Elucidator ot Freedom, 
and Toscin of the People. When it did finally come 
out, I sent Emily an afiectionate note, with a copy of 
the paper, assuring her that the poem containe we! 
real sentiments. i determined not to read it myself 
until I visited her in the evening. By great self de- 
nial I kept my resolve, and when the young moon 
arose, bent my steps towards the mansion of my mis- 
tress. 

“She received me coldly. I was surprised and 
abashed. ‘What is the matter, Em.,’ I tenderly in- 

uired : ‘did you get my billet-doux and the verses to- 
ay 7 
“*Ves—they came safe.’ 

“*Well,—how did you like them ?’ 

“The note was kind and good,—but the verses 
were foolish, ridiculous nonsense.’ 

“T was thunderstruck. I asked to see the paper. 
Emily arose and handed it to me; and sitting down 
by the vine-clad window, patted her little toot angrily 
on the floor. 

“T opened the Elncidator and Toscin, and read my 
poem. Solomon of Jerusalem !—what inhuman but- 
chery—what idiotcy !—But I will give the effusion as 
it was printed, ‘and shame the Devil.” 


“ To Emily B ‘ 


“ Dear Girl! an angel sour thou art,— 
The mule of every spell; 

That brays o’er trumpets to my heart, 
And bids my bosom swell. 





** And oh darnation o’er thy cheek 
Its rudest blister bends ; 

And thy blear eyes torever speak 
A welcome to thy friends. 


* Alas! if fate should bind us fast, 
Life would be rough with me ; 
A toad would rush upon my heart, 

Without a smile from thee. 


“ Where could | meet a lamp so fair 
In Nature’s open passage ? 

With thee the barbarous flower eompare 
And own my grief a saussage ? 


“ Forgive my bere, this nasty lay, 
And let its numbers be 
Sweet moditors, that drily dry, 
Shall bid thee think of me!” J. &. 


“When I had read this diabolical mass of stuff 
over, I flew into an uncontrollable rage. In the blird- 
ness of my chagrin, I depreciated the judgement of 
Miss Emily ; I thought every body could see the er- 
rors, and detect them as readily as I did; and I said 
to my young friend that she must have been very sty 
pid or inattentive, not to see how the poem ought to 
read. This roused in her bosom, ‘all the blood of all the 
Brinkerhofls. She handed me my hat, and pointed 
significantly to the door. I went out at the aperture 
thus indicated, and have never darkened it since. 
Emily is now the wife of a Connecticut schoolmaster, 
who blows the pitchpipe and leads the choir on Sun- 
day, in her father’s church. 

“This was my first passion, and my last, except that 
into which I have been roused every time I have sent 
a piece to be published. Yet I still love to console 
my dreary bachelorship, by writing, and seeing my 
thoughts in print,—but I despair of ever seeing them 
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rightly uttered. Fate, in that regard, is against me, 
and probably always will be. “JOHN SMITH.” 


After a tragedy, the curtain falls to slow and mourn- 
ful musie. Should the leader of an orchestra on such 
an occasion strike up Yankee Doodle or Paddy Ca- 
rey, the contrast would be absurd. I feel in some- 
thing such a predicament now. I have introduced a 
tragical or at least a melodramatical narration,—and 
I should be unfeeling indeed to follow it up with other 
matters, which probably would be of a cheertul na- 
ture. I leave the story of my visitor’s sorrow and re- 
verses, as a provocative to solemn reflection in tne 
reader, upon the abuses in printing, and the mutability 
of types. OLLaPop. 

a 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 


Extracts from an Address on Female Education, deli- 
vered in La Grange, Tenn. a few months since, by 


W. B. Weed, Esq. 


* * * * The moral structure of the youthful female 
mind will be found, I apprehend, to present in some 
respects a strikingly different aspect from that of youth 
of the other sex, and consequently iniposes a some- 
what different task on the parent and instructor, as 
regards the formation of character. The germs of 
incipient principles which we find in both, shooting 
forth in the untamed luxuriance of a young existence, 
in the former not unfrequently seen to invite—while 
in the latter they often appear to defy the pruning 
hand of cultivation. In the one case we see the 
youthful fancy taking its airy flights with all the im- 
patient ardor of a new fledged wing, grasping with 
avidity whatever may seem likely to minister to its 
enjoyment, nor stopping to weigh the distinction be- 
tween permitted and forbidden joys; but in the other, 
how frequently do we find the “green poetry of 
youth,” attempered with a mixture of sober feeling 
which would do no disparagement to a riper age.— 
The intellectual system of the female just entering on 
the scene of life, it is true, displays a host of wild 
thoughts and feelings which, like running plants, if 
suffered to chose their own direction, will very pro- 
bably take any other than the right one, and soon ex- 
hibit an unsightly spectacle of tangled confusion, yet 
which require nothing but the aid of a little judicious 
training to make them entwine their tendrils and 
wreath their flowers around the solid stem of virtue. 
In the mythology of the ancient Greeks, as one of 
their own poets sings, virtue was painted as a god- 
dess rather than a god, because she was esteemed the 
peculiar patroness of the female sex, and from among 
them it was anticipated that her temple gates would 
be thronged with the most willing votaries, and her 
altars made redolent with the most grateful offeiings. 


* * * * * * 


The right of Elizabeth to wield the sceptre and 
wear the diadem of England would never probabl 
have been questioned, had she not enjoyed in yout 
the benefit of the instruction of Ascham—yet who 
can doubt the instrumentality of his faithful labors in 
preparing her to run a career among the most glo- 
rious of the sovereigns of that proud empire? The 
ladies of America are all Elizabeths in right of sex— 
let them be so in right of education. Arrayed in the 
unassisted accomplishments of nature alone, it is true 
that woman may claim an unquestioned homage, yet 
feeble and transient is the sceptre which nature gives 
her, compared with the power she commands and 
wields when the charms of intellect are superadded: 
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“The casket, where to outward show, 
The workman’s art is seen, 

So doubly valued when we know, 
It holds a gem within.” 


~The devotion paid to her who can only boay 
of external graces and attractions is too apt to 
degenerate into unmeaning compliments which are 
forgotten as soon as paid.—but she whose intel. 
lect has been duly cultivated and informed, is doubly 
armed. She assumes a rank among those who coy. 
trol the manners and determine the character of so. 
ciety, and stamp on the age, the form and pressure o/ 
their minds. ‘The person of the queen of Prussia 
won the admiring compliments of Napoleon: the in. 
tellect of Madame De Stael, made him tremble on his 
throne. He praised the one; he feared the other— 
To the wife of Frederick he paid the courtly homage 
of an hour, but he so dreaded the influence of | 
daughter of Necker, that he could not feel himselt at 
ease, till she was banished from his capital. 


eee cee 
LINES, 
On the death of a Young Lady by Consumption. 


Another flower has left its parent stem ; 
Not by the winds huri’d lifeless to the ground; 
No summer’s sun hath scorch’d it—and there came 
Norude hand there to crush it, orto wound: 
Spring’s rosy breath had just with sweetness crown'd 
Its opening loveliness, when in his way, 
Fiend-like decay the helpless victim found, 
And o’er his prize cxeldinn. hideously, 
Grasp’d its frail form, and with malignant lust, 
Leaf by leat plucked and strewed, its glories in the 
ust. 


Oh, fell disease! and thou triumphant death! 

Conquerors of earth! could not one hope escape 
The blasting siroc of yowr poison breath ?— 

Where were the guilty, that ye could not keep 
For such peculiar bitterness ?—nor heap 

On one so harmless, helpless, all your wrath ?— 
But, gentlest spirits soonest learn to weep, 

Whilst the stern heart for tears no fondness hath, 
As summer showers will inundate the rose, 


Though they could scarcely mar the rugged Oak’s 


repose. 


Yet, if things earth-born yonder heaven may see, 
And all its noon-day blaze of glory find, 
Thou, lov’d and lost ! so stainless, and’so free 
From the dark passions of our humankind— 
Thou hast its angel-band of Seraphs join’d! 
Life was, at best, but like a dream to thee; 
The beautiful, but perishing creature of a mind 
Too pure for earth, yet but awhile, that we 
Might gaze upon its virtues, and adore, 
Ere to its skiey home, it went, to stay for oner ae 


Se aiid 
For the Casket. 


On the Goodness of the Holy Saviour 


_ Often in the midst of our greatest trials and afftic- 
tions, in the deepest distress, when apparently bereit 


of Hope, our Lord permits a ray of sun-shine to dart 4 
through the black clouds of adversity to cheer the | 
drooping heart of the sufferer. Vainly do we seek for © 


comfort from the world,—Alas ! their sympathy isonly 


momentary, and flies from the object presented to their © 
view. No where shall we find aid or security, but 1 © 
the promises of our divine redeemer; seek him and = 

ou will find the goodness and benevolence yb kind | 


indulgent parent. GNES. 
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SICILIAN FACTS. 


SICILIAN FACTS. 


The Corrupt Judge. 


Towards the middle of the last century a_ daring 
murder was committed in a coffee-house in Valletta, 
by a young man, the son of people in respectable cir- 
cumstances, who, having words with another, on a 
very slight provocation, drew out a knife and stabbed 
him mortally; he then made his escape, but was cap- 
tured next day by the officers of the police. Notwith- 
standing the testimony of several witnesses to the fact, 
and other convincing circumstantial evidence against 
him, the prisoner persisted (indeed his only teasible 
defence) in denying his having been the person who 
had inflicted the wound ; he even underwent the tor- 
ture of the cavalletto, which 1 have elsewhere describ- 
ed, without coming to a confession. Notwithstand- 
ing this pertinacity, the presiding judge, satisfied by the 
evidence brought forward, condemned him to death. 
Petitions and supplications were made to no purpose 
to the judge for his intercession with the grand 
master, and to that prince himself, for pardon. The 
time allotted being expired, the criminal, as is the cus- 
tom in Malta,was removed three days previous to 
execution into the condemned chapel, where, with a 
spiritual adviser, people in that unhappy situation pass 
ine few sad minutes remaining to = a in the offices 
of preparing themselves, by compunction and prayer, 
for that pardon in the next world, from which human 
policy excludes them in this. 

Two of these trying days had past, when the 
father of the criminal, persuading himself that even 
yeta pardon might be obtained for his son, could he 
but succeed in engaging the influence of the judge 
who had condemned him, in his favour, on the even- 
ing preceding the day on which the sentence was to 
ve carried into execution, presented himself just as it 
darkened,at the door of that functionary. Admittance 
was at first refused; but a douceur to the servant soon 
opened both the door and the ear of the judge to the 
supplicant. Anabrupt negative had been already given 
interms the most unequivocal, when the distressed 
parent, taking from under his cloak a bag containing 
one thousand Maltese crowns, a large sum for the time 
and place, put it on the table, giving the judge to under- 
stand that double that amount would be forthcoming 
il the event of a pardon being granted to his unhappy 
son. The jndge remained for several minutes silent 
and absorbed in thought; at length he told the father 
ina low voice, but plain terms, that late as it now was 
and difficult from that and other circumstances, he 
would still, though the result was far from certain, do 
is best to avert the cruel doom impending over the 
youngman. After a little further consideration he dis- 
inissed him with an order of admission to the prison, 
where, under the pretext of taking a last leave of his 
Culd, he was to devise some plan for getting the priest 
ul of the way, and detaining him as long as possible, 
‘1 Order to leave the judge sufficient time and free 
“ope for putting into execution a design whicli he 
iad aiready conceived. Somewhat consoled, and re- 
‘ying on the judge’s ingenuity, the father retired. Com- 
‘Ving with the directions given him, he saw his son, 
‘gaged the priest to accompany him home, and kept 
; 1 occupied in discourse until he supposed the judge 
- se time to carry his plan, whatever it might be, 
40 efleet, 

lhe judge, in the meantime, eager to insure the re- 
mainder ot the sum promised, had formed his project; 
*PACation so late to the prince he knew was not only 
“cess, but might bring discredit and suspicion on 
“ise, aS he had reported the case, from the com- 
““icement, as one al ogether unworthy of mercy, 
‘nd as calling for a severe and awful example. Send- 
“8 lor the gaoler, who kept a watch over the prisoner 
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during the night, and was considered as a sufficient 
guard, from the latter being heavily ironed, and the 
chapel within the prison walls, where a single call 
would immediately bring effectual assistance, he pre- 
tended to have still some doubts respecting the guilt 
of the young man, and feigned himself anxious to 
know if he had yet made an open avowal of his crime; 
the disclosures made to his spiritual adviser being, as 
our readers are aware, under the sacred seal of confes- 
sion, never in the most distant manner to be alluded 
to, much less divulged, without incurring the guilt of 
sacrilege. Having heard the man’s reply, the judge, 
under pretence of retiring to his library to consult 
some authorities on the subject, left the room, direct- 
ing him on no account to move from the spot before 
his return. ‘This done, he lost not an instant in pro- 
ceeding to the prison; entering the chapel, he told 
the young man, whom he found in a state of ex- 
treme mental agitation, brought on by the horrors 
of his dreadful situation, wavering between the fear 
of approaching death, and the hope, slight as it was, 
held out to him by his father, that there was still a 
chance of safety for him, provided he complied im- 
mediately and exactly with his directions—‘ I am 
now about,” he said, “to release you from your fet- 
ters; but you must be aware, in an island so limited 
in extent as that of Malta, there is not the slightest 
chance of your escaping the vigilance and research 
of the officers of justice, alert as they will naturally 
be the instant you are found missing trom these walls; 
take therefore this dagger,” and he drew one from 
under his vest, “ proceed instantly to the coffee-house 
in which you committedthe murder—it is not late, 
you will certainly find people there at this hour—enter 
boldly, take good care that you are seen and recognized 
by all present, then resolutely plunge the weapen into 
the body of the person nearest you, and immediately 
escape, leaving the stiletto in the wound; return hither 
with all possible speed, and leave the rest to me; but 
recollect that every thing depends on your dexterity 
and despatch.” ‘The pl though just trembling 
on the verge of eternity, and fresh trom the pious ex- 
hortations of a minister of that God whose laws he 
had already so heinously offended, readily consented, 
at the suggestion of the wily judge, to cover himseif 
from the consequences of one murder by the commis- 
sion of another still more atrocious. He took the 
knife, and left the chapel. His infernal adviser re- 
mained behind in a state of anxiety and agitation; a 
few minutes relieved him from his suspense; the coffee- 
house was not far distant from the quarter in which 
the prison was situated. ‘The young man returned 
confused and trembling, as persons recent from the 
commission of any dreadful offence are wont. Having 
ascertained the success of his abominable machina- 
tions, the judge carefully reconsigned the murderer to 
his tetters, and recommending secrecy and presence 
of mind, for his own sake, took his leave. 

With harried and irregular steps he had rushed into 
the coffee-house, the scene of his former crime; his 
haggard countenance, his violent emotions, the wild 
glance of his unsettled eye, instantly drew the atten- 
tion of all present, as he stood for a moment the object 
of their gaze. An exclamation of wonder ran round 
— it was surely the prisoner under sentence of death. 
No—that was impossible; yet how remarkable a 
likeness! ‘The desperate man gave them but little time 
for question and conjecture, before turning rapidly 
round, he plunged his dagger into the bosom of an 
unhappy individual who was standing near the door, 
and disappeared with the rapidity of lightning; his 
unfortunate victim fell immediately, utterimg a feeble 
cry. Medical assistance was at Bhar but so home 
was the thrust, that in a few minutes he was already 
a corpse. ‘I'he unexpectedness and suddenness of the 
blow, the confusion and alarm of the beholders, who 
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were fixed to the spot in terror and amazement, effec- 
tually precluded any attempt to arrest the assassin. 

A murder so openly and daringly perpetrated soon 
threw the whole city of Valletta iato consternation ; 
thousands flocked to see the bleeding body. Many 
people had beheld the deed and recognised the murder- 
er; but though it appeared to them, the culprit iying at 
the time in the condemned chapel and awaiting his 
doom in the morning, they never for a moment enter- 
tained a suspicion of its being really so. Valletta was 
very populous, and contained many strangers; the 
murderer was therefore, in the opinion of all, an un- 
known person, bearing a striking and remarkable re- 
semblance to the prisoner, perhaps the very individual 
who had been gilt of the prior crime. The wonder- 
ful and strange tale soon reached the ears of the 
judge; thatimpartial magistrate at once perceived the 
strong probability that the identity of the prisoner 
under condemnation had been mistaken; his resolu- 
tion in asserting his innocence, which had always ap- 
peared extraordinary, warranted this opinion. T'o sat- 
isfy, however, himself and the public, he immediately 
sent to the prison to ascertain if the criminal was 
really still in custody; being soon convinced upon this 
head, he took upon himself to suspend the execution, 
which was to have taken place soon after daybreak, 
until these extraordinary circumstances should be sat- 
isfactorily investigated. In the morning, having the 
deposition of the person present at the murder, he 

oceeded to the palace of the grand master, to whom 

e submitted the whole case, now putting every thing 
in the most tavorable light possible for the prisoner. 
A fact so superlatively atrocious as the real one was 
not likely to be suspected; the grand master, naturally 
loath in a case of so much doubt to take away the 
life of a fellow creature, at the instigation of the 
judge, first respited, and in a few days afterwards 
anting a pardon to the young man, who was set at 
iberty. He soon after left the island, and it was not 
until many years afterwards, when the grand master. 
the judge, the gaoler, and the servant, had all ceased 
to exist, that the strange story transpired, the murderer 
then an old man and ina foreign country, himself dis- 

closing it. 

——— 


SUMMARY JUSTICE. 


AN IRISH ANECDOTE, 

Every one knows the afflictions which Whiteboy- 
igm and Terry-Altism, and Ribbonism have cast upon 
Ireland. But people forget the cause—tithes, and the 
exactions, for rent, by landlords. 

In 1822, the greatest distress prevailed throughout 
the south of Ireland. ‘he farmers were unable to 
pay their rents;--they could have paid that rent 
which their landlords received, but, doubied and 
quadrupled by the middlemen, it was beyond their 
means to per %, Accordingly—half mad, half des- 
pairing—they organized a system throughout the 
counties of Cork, Tipperary, Limerick, and Water- 
ford, for the purpose of refusing to pay either tithes or 
rent; and, to make it as extensive as possible, they 
sent armed bodies of “whiteboys” by night to the 
houses of those farmers who had declined to join the 
conspiracy, but who now, under pain of death, were 
compeiled to swear allegiance to this midnight des- 
potism. Ifthere were no tithes, and no rackrents, 
would this despotism have arisen ? 

In Ireland there is the greatest horror—hatred of a 
spy. Aman may rob—rebel— murder, and still his 
memory may be kept green in the hearts of his rela- 
tives by some exculpatory circumstance; but there is 
no hope of an informer. To such an extent had this 
feeling gone, in 1822, that persons suspected ot giving 
information to the magistrates, were murdered. In- 
deed, it was of little use to capture prisoners, when 
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scarcely any one could be found so daring as to ty. 
come evidence against them. Whenever witnesses 
could be prevailed upon or compelled to appear againg 
a prisoner, they had to be lodged in jail, for safety 
until the trials came on, otherwise their lives were 
not worth a week’s purchase. 

In June, 1822, the state of the county of Limerick 
was so dreadfully disturbed that the Irish gover. 
ment had to send*down “a special commission” {or 
the summary trial of prisoners. Every possible exer. 
tion was used by the magistrates to procure witness. 
es, so as to secure the conviction of the guilty. The 
jail was crowded with prisoners, and witnesses quite 
as guilty as those they were to appear against. It was 
a dreadful time—the state of social society was disor. 
ganized. 

With much parade, the special commission was 
opened. Chief Baron O’Grady (himself a Limerick 
man) was the judge who was sent down on this oc. 
casion. A man more just never wore the ermine, 
The Crown prosecution was conducted by Sergeant 
Goold, (who had been a great lawyer,) and the de. 
fence was conducted, as usual, by O’Connell. 

The first trial called on was a very important one; 
an aggravated case of attack upon a very respectable, 
harmless father, who had refused to join the white. 
boys, and who, consequently, was visited by a band of 
nocturnal legislators, who robbed him ot his fire-arms, 
and forced him to swear allegiance to their arbitrary 
rules. It happened, curiously enough, that he wasa 
tenant of Chief Baron O’Grady’s, and had always 
paid his rent punctually. 

For this attack, there were eight men on their trial, 
and on the evidence of the farmer depended their 
lives ; for, if convicted, they would certainly be exe- 
cuted as an example, or, as Voltaire said of poor Ad- 
miral Byng, “Poor encourager les autres!” 

The prisoners were above the lowest rank of farm. 
ers; they were “well to do in the world,” before dis- 
tress made them wretched; had hitherto sustained 
good characters ; and had been driven, by dire misery, 
and the vain and vague hope of relief, into the ranks 
of the whiteboys. ‘They all had been neighbours and 
acquaintances of the man whose house they had ai- 
tacked; there never was any personal quarrel be- 
tween them, and it was therefore with much reluc- 
tance that he had lodged information against them, 
and given that evidence before the grand jury by 
which “true bills” had been found. As his life would 
have been in imminent danger had he remained 4 
home after their arrest, he was lodged in jail till the 
day of trial; but he still persisted in his charge, and 
mantully declared that he would tell the truth at ai 
hazards. 

The prisoners were arraigned, and, of course, plead. 
ed “not guilty.’ Sergeant Goold gave a brief out- 
line of the case, and declared it to be the tention af 
government to put the law strictly in force in all eon 
of conviction, as it was the only means of convincing 
the peasantry that their illegal combinations must » 
broken up. as 

The first witness called was the farmer himselt, 2 
fine, respectable-looking man, of about sixty. ** 
was evidently between two minds when he appro 
ed the table, and did not at all like his position. 
the favour of the High Sheriff, with whom I “ended 
quainted, I had got a seat in the box of Matt * 
Barrington, the Crown Solicitor, and had an eet 
tunity of particularly attending to the prosecutor’ 
manner. observed his hesitation of manner, 4 
said to Mr, Barrington — om 

“Do you think he will give full evidence ‘ ef 

“Yes,” he replied, “unless he has. had some ~~ 
munication with the friends of the prisoner since = 
amined him, in which case it is doubtful ; he dont} 





to hang his neighbours—but we shall soon see.’ 
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‘The examination then commenced as follows :— 
Counsel.--Do you remember the fifteenth of last 
arch? : 

. W itness.—Faith I do, sir, to my sorrow. 

Counsel—Was your house attacked on that night, 
and robbed of fire-arms? 

Witness.—It was, plaise your honour ; myself sworn 
agin my will, for 1am a peaceable man, as his lord- 
ship on the binch knows, God bless him, and ’tis the 
good landlord he is to me and mine, any how. 

* Counsel.—Look at the prisoners in the dock, and 
tell the court which of them you can identify as hav- 
ing been present when your house was attacked. 

Here the witness hesitated a long time, looked 
every way but the right way, till at length, after he 
had been repeatedly desired by the counsel to exam. 
ine the prisoners in the dock, he cast a “ glance 
over their faces, and then said, in a subdued tone, 

“T can’t sware to them min positively, sir, for I 
might be mistaken, my lord,” (appealing to the judge,) 
‘and it’s a sarious thing to sware away so many 
lives.” 

Counsel.—Can’t identify them!—look again and 
beware of perjury, recollect you are on your oath, 
and in the presence of your maker. You have al- 
ready sworn against them in your examination, and 
are bound to tell the truth—look at them again, sir. 

Witness afier much hesitation, and another glance 
at the prisoners—“Only informed, sir by others, that 
they were there, but was so flustered myself that same 
night, and being an ould man to boot, I could’nt 
take upon myself te sware out of face, that I saw 
them with my own eyes!” 

Here there was a murmur of applause throughout 
the dense crowd below the bar, and the friends of the 
prisoners called down blessings on the head of the 
witness, whom two hours before, they would have 
murdered in their rage against the “informer.” 

Sergeant Goold instantly saw through the whole 
affair, and in a moment decided upon the proper 
course to be pursued. He was aware that if so glar- 
ing a case of perjury were suffered to pass unpunished, 
there would be no possibility of obtaining subsequent 
convictions, and thus the special commissions would 
prove abortive, and the ends of justice be defeated. 
He, therefore, immediately turned to the High She- 
riff, and said : 

“Mr. Sheriff, you will please have those prisoners 
renroved from the docks, and place this witness where 
they stand,” 

The witness, before he could recover from his as- 
tonishment, tound himself standing at the bar as a 
crminal—he was thunderstruck, and in great con- 
sternation addressed the judge: 

“Oh! my Lord, sure you’il purtect your own tin- 
nent, that always paid your rint, and has lived on 
your estate, man and boy, this fifty years and more, 
and remember the ould wife and childer at home! 
Ohone! but thisis a cruel day for thim and me!” 


© Chief Baron O'Grady replied with much dignity : 


In the courts of justice 1 make no distinction be- 
‘tween my own tenants and others; you shall have 
Ntict Justice, but no mercy at my hands. Proceed, 
prother Goold.” 

awetieant Goold then said to the Crown Solicitor: 
Mr. Barrington, draw up an indictment against the 
prisoner at the bar for perjury, and take it up at once 


| to the grand jury, who are still in their chamber—the 
» Court wait for your return.” 


nless than an hour the bill of indictment was 


y draw - 

» “awn, taken before the grand jury, and returned by 
* them “a true bill.” itd ; : 
Pere Ao i! A petty jury was immediately 
-b orn, and the trial commenced. Serjeant Goold 
| Opened the case, and described the crime of perjury 


| *S one second only to murder in cases like the pre- 
» Sent, and that, if i 


f it were suffered to go unpunished, 





the halls of justice might as well be closed, and the 
whole country given up entirely into the possession of 
the “whiteboys.” 

The examinations before the magistrates and also 
before the grand jury, to which the prisoner had posi- 
tively sworn previously to the trial, were then proved, 
and his refusal to identify the sca that ony Ja 
court was also proved by a gentleman present. ‘Ihe 
case was submitted to the jury, who returned a ver- 
dict ot “guilty,” without quitting the box. ‘The judge, 
after a very feeling address, pronounced transporta- 
tion to Botany Bay for seven years, and the unfortu- 
nate man was instantly sent off to Cork, under a 
strong escort, to be put on board a convict ship just 
ready for sea. Thus, within the short space of two 
hours, we witnessed the perpetration of a crime—the 
trial—and saw the punishment enforced ! 

The eight lucky prisoners were of course discharged, 
and had been to thank their friends for the successful is- 
sue of their private negociations with the witness pre- 
vious to the trial; but this act of summary justice had 
its effect—there were no more cases of perjury dur- 
ing that “special commission.” 
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TOOTHACHE. 


‘* When fevers burn and agues freeze us, 
Rheumatics gnaw and cholics squeeze us, 
Our neebors sympathise to ease us, 

Wi’ pitying moan— 
But thou the hell o’ a’ diseases, 

They mock our groan.” Burns. 


The toothache is rendered more distressing, if not 
more acute, by there being no commisseration for the 
wretchedness it occasions. The belief in this, and a 
keen recollection of bodily and mental sufferings have 
produced the following little narrative :— 


Some years ago, a tremendous tooth, with three 
enormous prongs, confined me to my room, and irri- 
tated me to a state little short of distraction. With 
my head tied up in a bandana handkerchief, both 
hands on my afificted jaw, I sat swaying my body to 
ane fro, asif endeavouring to calm a fractious infant; 
at other times I stamped about like a lunatic, or 
plunged on my bed like a frog swimming. Being at 
length reduced to a state of exhaustion, I was anxious 
to retreat from all intercourse with the world; yet 
knock after knock at the door continued, asif only to 
increase my already excessive nervous tritability.— 
Many of the persons | had no desire to see, but some 
were those interwoven with my professional pursuits, 
and I was compelled to be at home. I had to account 
for my disconsolate appearance—to describe my tor- 
menting pangs, till [ was weary of speaking upon the 
subject. ‘T'o all of my fervid descriptions, I received 
the cold remark, and the chilling advice, that it was 
only the toothache, and that I had better have it ex- 
tracted, All this time the salivary glands were pour- 
ing their fluids into my mouth, the gastric juices were 
wasting their powers, and 1 was in a paroxysm of ex- 
cruciating anguish. It was astonishing how persons 
could calmly behold such a complication of miseries. 
Nothing could be eaten; slops became offensive ; the 
sight of a spoon frightful; and a basin revolting as a 
perpetual blister. Even the air could not be taken !— 
it was too much for the petulance of my capricious 
tooth. On it raged asif torments were its delight. In 
all my reading, [ never met with any author but Burns 
who had a proper idea of the,toothache. He wished 
his enemies to have it for atwelve month. Oh dear! 
He must be more or less than man who could endure 
this. He must despair and perish, 

How true it is that out of evil often some goed will 
spring; tor while 1 was enduring this thumb-ecrew 
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on my gums—this gout in my jaw—this rack of nerves 
—this destroyer of brains~-amid this desolation I ac- 
quired much useful information respecting the tooth- 
ache. One friend informed me that half the suffering 
was occasioned by nervous irritability ; for, if 1 went 
to a dentist with a determination to have the tooth 
extracted, the moment I entered the door the tooth 
would cease to give me pain. He had proved it more 
than once. 

Another friend smiled at my deplorable situation, 
and laughed at my desire to retain in my mouth such 
a thing, that had ceased to be a tooth; it was a mere 
stump, with a curions tiplex fang; worse than use- 
less; it was positively injurious. If the case were 
his, he should give such a tenant immediate notice to 
quit. With a pair of pincers he would serve the eject- 
ment himself, as an empty house was preferable to a 
bad tenant. 

Another friend requested me to be careful in select- 
ing an operator on my tvoth, for that he went to a 
dentist once, under anguish scarcely endurable, to 
have a large double tooth like mine extracted. He 
seated himself in a chair, and was told to hold fast by 
the frame work of the seat, to prevent being hoisted 
up by the lever-power in the hands of the operator.— 
All was properly arranged, the instrument in, and a 
tooth drawn ; but, unfortunately, the fellow had taken 
the wrong tooth out, being the only one left to meet 
another in the opposite jaw, to enable my friend to 
masticate hisfood. Bad as this was, he found it must 
be endured, because the tooth could not be replaced, 
and because a portion of the jawbone had been torn 
away withthe tooth. Miserable situation? The pain 
redoubled its violence, and he resolved to have the 
tormenting fang-extracted. To prevent being tossed 
against the ceiling, he fixed his feet in leather stra 
attached to the floor, and held firmly by the chair. 
In this determined state he madea round O of his 
mouth ; the operator popped in the instrument, and 
u-g-h ?—a-h ?—it slipped. He felt as if a loaded wagon 
had passed over his head. The dentist apologised, 
saying, “ lt was a common occurrence ; gentlemen 
did not mind it much, because the next attempt was 
always successful.” ‘This my friend was obliged to 
receive as a consolation, though deficient in every sa- 
tisfactory particular. Down he sat, made another 
round O; in went the instrument. Oh!—ough!—gh! 
His head seemed separated from his body, but only 
part of the tooth with one fang was extracted. Again 
the dentist begged pardon ; “ hoped he would be ex- 
cused, as every one must have a beginning, in what- 
ever profession. He would fetch his master, who 
would punch out the remaining fangs in less than 
a quarter of an hour! This was too much. The 
gentleman sickened at the idea, and left the shop 
in a worse state than when he entered, resolving 
never to intrust his head in the hands of a beginner 
again. 

This was a frightful relation of accumulated hor- 
rors to me, for, as I had no expectation of relief from 
agony, but by the skill of a dentist, I shuddered lest 
I should be subjected to similar treatment. My poor 
servant girl Betty, who heard the description of this 
bungling operation, screamed in sympathetic recoliec- 
tion of what she once had suffered under the hands of 
adentist. She begged of me, “ for goodness sake, to 

give up the notion of going to have my tooth hauled 
out in that fashion, for she could assure me it was quite 
unspeakable for to tell the pain that must be endured. 
It was the most horrid scraunch that ever was in this 
mortal world. Nobody eould tell if their head was off 
or no, and it wa’nt a right way for to treat any hu- 
man Christian.” I listened to poor Betty, because I 
began to think, there was one person who could appre- 
ciate my sufferings. I hoped to escape from farther 
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gentleman had been waiting some time in the parlou: 
who said he would not detain me half a minuie He 
came—a friend I had not seen for years. He sym : 
thised with me, while I briefly told how sadly 
afflicted. ie 
“My dear friend,” exclaimed he, “I can cure you 

ten minutes.” ? 
“ How? How ?” inquired I; “do it in pity.” 


“Yes, 
“ Bring it, and some common salt.” 


of cotton, causing the mixed powders to adhere, and 
placed it into my hallow tooth. 


forfeit my head. You may tell this in Gath, and pub. 


lible.” ; 
It was as he perdicted. On the introduction of the | 
mixed alum and salt, I experienced a sensation of cold. 
ness, which gradually subsided, and with it the torment / 
of the toothache. ; 
_ Though [ thus learnt something from my suffer. | 
ings, and entertain a hope that what I learnt, being 

thus published, will be of service to my fellow crea. | 
tures, 1 am tar from believing that any catholicon or | 
universal remedy has yet been discovered for this al- | 
flicting malady. 1t would almost appear, indeed, that, | 
instead of there being any general cure for the tooth. 7 
ach, every body would require to have his own cure, 

for though certain preparations have been found effec. | 
tual in certain cases, nothing is so common as to | 
find these fail when applied to others. Probably © 
there is one particular cure for every man on earth, ” 
if he only could discover what it is. ‘Till that be 7 
done, I am afraid that the disease must be looked” 
upon as a pin loose tn nature, and just endured, when 7 


—>—_—. 
From the Saturday Evening Post. 


BY MRS. H. M. DODGE. 
Hark to the sound of the death drum’s beat, 
Sadly it falls on the soldier’s ear, 
And he who stood in the battle’s heat, 
Gives to that passing sound a tear: 
For the soldier’s heart tho’ val’rous and brave, 
Can as nobly feel, as nobly save. 


Again that death note fills the gale! 

See the dark bier from the gates emerge! 

Hear ye that deep and lonely wail ? 7 
*Tis the young soldier’s funeral dirge! 4 
In the midst of life and glory’s dawn, q 
He was called to the land of his father’s home 


But where’s the hearse of the warrior dead, 
Where’s the darkly nodding plume, 

And where’s the mourning throng that tread, 
Around the fallen hero’s tomb? 

Ah, where are the arms to the hero dear? 

1 see them not on that gloomy bier! 


Ah, few were his years,—his battle steed 
Was voung in strength,—his valor’s beam 
And the bright fame ot the noble dead, 
Slumber’d still in his youthful dream, 

And he who weeps o’er his humble grave— 
Weeps for the fall of the future brave! 


But see that pale, that trembling form, : 
That presses close to the silent bier? : 
On her widow’d cheek the tear is warm, 

And her deep groans fill the soldier’s ear; | 
Alas, she is in the world alone, 4 





interruption by being denied, but Betty told me a 


For that fallen youth was her only son! 





33 Instantly,” said he. “ Betty have youany alum?” | 


They were produced; my friend pulverized them 
mixed them in equal quantities; then wet a smal! piece 


“There,” said he; “if that do not cure you, I will 


lish it in the streets of Aschalon ; the remedy js infal. | 


a remedy cannot be hit upon, as an unavoidable evil. ” 
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WHEELING, 


Original. 
Wuee ine, Virg., June 2d, 1835. 

Mr. Epiror :—Having seen in your Casket and 
Evening Post, notices of different places, and know- 
ing few, if any other places more deserving an article 
than Wheeling and its vicinity, I have sat down ona 
spot in full view of the now flourishing city, where 
forty-two years past I have sat and contemplated the 
then rude village, and dark shaded woods. ‘There, oft 
ateve have I sat and saw the western landscape re- 
flected and doubled by the clear blue water of Ohio. 
On the hill above and behind the town, under an aged 
tree, many times have I beheld the sun set over those 
swelling hills, the now buttress to the young and yi- 
gorous state of Ohio, but then, 1793, the outer verge 
of civilization. You will pardon these reminiscences, 
they crowd upon my heart and as do days and friends, 
gone into the ocean of eternity. It was there I saw 
and lived and conversed with those heroes, whose 
bravery and watchfulness covered the early settle- 
ments of the west. In my tale of “Mark Lee’s Nar- 
rative,” * I endeavoured to recal the names ol some of 
thoee men, who amic. the wilds of Ohio, founded 
Wheeling and made it classic ground. It was there I 
caw, in all the freshness of manhood, such men asSam- 
uel Brady, Lewis Wetzel and his brothers, Lewis Bon- 
net, John Caldwell and his brothers, and an host in 
themselves, the Zane family, and I was one of the 
party who went over the Ohio river to meet Isaac 
Zane’s family on their arrival after the treaty of Gren- 
ville, 1795—but a truce with such rambling. 

Wheeling Fort was founded in 1769 by the Zane 
family who removedthere. ‘There were five brothers, 
Ebenezer, Andrew, Isaac, Silas and Jonathan. Ot 
these, Si!as was slain in the Indian country, and in 
what is now the south-western part of Belmont 
county. Isaac, when a boy, was captured by the 
savages, and fortunately for many other captives, re- 
mained with Indians for life, married an Indian wo- 
man, by whom he had a large family. ‘This man, 
‘hough residing amongst barbarians, retained to the 
end ef his days the substantial qualities of the civil- 
wed man, and exerted all his influence in favor of 
such of his country people who were dragged into 
captivity. 

Ebenezer and Jonathan Zane were the two fa- 
‘hers and founders of Wheeling, along the extreme 
vutpost of the whites on Obio. Indeed remained 
fighteen years, until the founding of Marietta, in 
id, 

In the first ten years of its existence, Wheeling 
had become, for that time, a fine flourishing village, 
idjacent to the Fort, and with cultivated tields and 
uumerous flocks around. 

here is no other trait in the human character, to 
which Ihave been a witness, whieh sets my philoso- 
bly so much at defiance as the entire security created 
‘ya permanent danger. I mention the circumstance 
TM Ws poetic coincidence; under a tree on the hill 
‘ast of Wheeling, on the very spot where Captains 
Mason and Ogal madly led their men to certain death. 
vas reading Zimmerman on Solitude, and was in- 
eubly struck with the remark made to Zmmerman 
y Count Schaumbourg Lippe, that “Excess of dan- 
“er and no danger produced the same effect.” I 
‘ould not perhaps have been ;laced on another spot 
‘1 earth better calculated to impress the truth of the 
mark made by a German hero. 
. “ne siege of Wheeling, in September, 1777, is lost 
‘the history of more splendid events, or in events, 

By ich more actors were engaged; but to the out 
“itlements on the valley of Ohio, no successful de- 





& See Casket for 1834—pp. 301—10—and same 
Us Pp. 397-—405, 
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fence of a fortified place was ever of more conse- 
quence. ‘Twenty-six gallant men perished—led_ to 
slaushter by two rash officers; but the feeble fort 
held out, and the sheltered inhabitants saved from 
the fate attending the people of every fort surrendered 
to Indians. 

From Wheeling [ visited Grave Creek, and stood 
upon another spot rendered memorable by a catastro- 
phe. This was “I'he Narrows,” about eight miles 
below Wheeling, where, in less than one month af- 
ter the massacre near, and siege of Wheeling—ano- 
ther madman, Capiain Foreman, led to death twenty- 
one men, amongst whom, were himself andtwo sons. 
Over their grave, for one sepulchre contains theit 
bones, I have stocd and wept. 

In fine, 1 was in Wheeling when the last Indian 
scalp slain in war, near that place, was brought in. 
The Indian fell by a shot from an Irishman by the 
name of Denny, almost on the spot where St. Clairs- 
ville now stands. 

Those days of war, blood and tears are gone past, 
never again to return. Most of the white warriors 
whom I knew and conversed with at Wheeling, up- 
wards of forty years past, are now at rest—as are their 
red opponents. ‘The piace and surrounding country, 
rich in Border History, rich in soft and beautiful 
scenery—now rich in cultivation, and cheerful to the 
mind by being the seat of a polished and improving 
people. ‘Io me who have seen it in such opposite 
stages of its progress, it isof all places, one amongst 
those which I visit and re-visit with most pleasure. 

The actual valley of Ohio, every where above 
Louisville, and in some places below that city, abounds 
in varied scenery, of the rounded and swell ng char. 
acter. The noble, the correctly named Ohio, ( Beau. 
tiful River) winding along the base of those bold 
eminences, on the brows of which now hang elegant 
farm houses. A specimen of every one of those fea- 
tures, those beauties of river, hill, bottom, and artifi. 
cial features are engrouped at Wheeling. 

Let the traveller place himself on any eminence 
in the vicinity from which the city is visible, and a 
Panorama will spread around; the eye and the mind 
occupying the centre. 

Along both the Alleghany, and Monongahela, the 
Ohio character commences. At Pittsburg where 
these two rivers form Ohio, two series of bottoms are 
found. The lower, still at excessive fluods, liable to 
inundation, but the higher elevated above the former 
from ten to twenty feet, though evidently once sub- 
ject to overfluw, is new exempt from any rise of the 
rivers. 

Wheeling creek, rising in Washington and Greene 
counties, Pennsylvania, flow westward over Ohio 
county, Virginia, entering the Ohio river, at the low. 
er extreme of Wheeling city. ‘he creek is formed 
by two branches, which unite on the United States 
road at Shepherd’s, and winding between the most 
productive bottoms and picturesque s‘eeps unt:| within 
half a mile of its recipient, but turned by the hill in 
rear of Wheeling, the mimic river bends to the left, 
and sweeping its stealthy course round this hill, mer- 
ges into the Ohio bottoms, and mingles its little 
stream with the great mass of ils recipient. 

Immediately above the mouth of Wheeling, spreade 
a lower bottom liable to occasional submersion, 
though now covered with houses, and forming actual. 
ly the port and commercial quarter of the city. 

The higher tottom commences where the creek 
merges trom the hills, thence skirting that, one inter- 
vening between the creek and river, and rising behind 
Upper Wheeling by a very rapid acclivity, nariows so 
much as to admit only one street between its base and 
the high bank of the river. 

The United States road after leaving Pennsylva- 
nia,a little westward of West Alexandria, winde 
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down Litt!e Wheeling, to its junction with the larger 
branch of Shepherds, and thence down the valley of 
the united creeks to within one mile of Wheeling. 
Here below, and in sight of Sieenroel’s, where, as | 
have already noticed, the creek is inflected by the hill, 
the road rises the latter, cut diagonally out of the ve- 
ry deceitful steep. Deceitful truly. ‘The rocks are 
composed of secondary sandstone and lying horizon- 
tal, water is continually exuding, and from time to 
time the whole road slides downwards, and a new 
shelf is to be cut, liable to fall in turn. 

But where this road reaches the summit of the hill 
opens a landscape with almost the rapidity of one pre- 
sented by opening a door or window. ‘The vale of 
Ohio, with the many formed and splendidly engroup- 
ed features of its shores, spread wide and far before the 
eye. 
 Wheckug stands at N. lat. 40° 04, long. 3° W. 24’ 
from W. city, and within 7 minutes of lat. of being 
due W. from Philadelphia. It stands very nearly 8. 
W. and by the road through Washington, * et gy 
nia, distant 57 miles from Pittsburg, the interme- 
- river distance amounting to near twice that by 
an 

Though very hilly on both sides of the river, the 
soil near Wheeling is exuberantly fertile even to the 
very apex of the hills. Directly opposite the city, the 


Ohio is divided into two channels, by an island of | 
about one mile in length, following the direction of } 


the river, and rather exceeding a quarter of a mile 
wide, where brvadest. This is!and is certainly 
amongst the most productive spots ever subjected to 
the plough, and may be called the garden of Wheel- 
ing. 

But I must stop and no further tax your patience, 
or claim too much of your paper tor a favorite ob- 
ject. A volume would not exhaust the subject, and I 
conclude by observing that Wheeling is now one of 
the great emporia of “the West.”—And turther, we 
may approach a place we have never seen before with 
lively curtosity, but there is a thrilling interest, an in- 
describable pleasure attending our return to a place in 
which we have resided years past, far more exquisite 
than mere curiosity can ever bestow. 

MARKO PAULO. 
—<>—___—_ 


From the Lancaster, Ohio, Gazette. 
THE FLAG OF COLUMBIA, 
Or, ** The Bit of Striped Bunting % 


Very respectfully Dedicated to the surviving Wor- 
thies of that glorious Band of Heroes,—who, chival- 
rously rallied around ut while perilling their all 
in wrestling our beloved Country from the grasp 
of a Tyrant. 


Flag of my Country! 1 view with emotion 
Thy stars and thy stripes so gloriously unfurl’d, 
And think that they speak in their tremulous motion, 
This suft melting language address’d to the world! 


The Banner of Freedom !—how proud is its bearing! 
The Gems or THE sky it is brightly displaying, 

To tell to the nations,—her sons all so daring, 
Their trust and their cause on Jehovah are laying! 


Ill. 

And look on its strires!—O, how sweetly appearing, 

All mingling in beauty —tho’ pirr’rinc, UNITED, 

To show that Columbia, in “ unton” endearing, 
Is rising to glory by Heav’n invited ! 


IV. 
Ah,—who can behold it—ah,—who that has feeling, 
Can gaze on the charms that that banner is showing, 
And not feel his bosom a transport revealing, — 





His pulse all so wildly with liberty glowing! 





THE FLAG OF COLUMBIA-—THE VICTIM. 


V. 


Ah,~-who that has seen it high waving in battle. 


But felt that its accents,--tho’ s1LENTLY spoken, 


Fad promis’d success, ‘mid the cannon’s loud ratile 


And flutter’d still sweetly,--BRIGHT LIBERTY’s TogEN' 
VI. 


Stull !—still shall each freeman with rapture behold it, 


And find in its language so deeply alluring, 


(Should Fate o’er the red field of strife e’er unfold it, 


A pure lallow’d courage to death still enduring '! 
Vil. 


FLaG oF MY CouNTRY !-~so famous in story, 


I send up a pray’r, that thy beauties so cherish’d, 


May proudly be floating in the triumph and glory, 


THE FLAG OF THE WORLD,—WHEN THRALDOM Hag 


PERISH’D! ORIGINALIAD. 
ee 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 
THE VICTIM. 


Yes, we were friends. In childhood’s morn 
We gaily sported over the green, 

Life’s roses bloomed without a thorn, 
its sunshine smiled upon the scene: 

And youth appeared with cloudless sky, 
Elate with hope we trod the plain, 

On nature gazed with raptured eye, 
Which back reflected joy again, 

While higher feeling, deeper thought 

Than childhood’s glee, within us wrought. 


And in that breast, the genial power 

Ot love and kindness, sweetly beamed; 
Reared like a cherished, fragile flower, 

Of sorrow’s storms she never dreamed : 
But soon alas! her cheek grew pale, 

Her kindling eyes no longer shone, 
In each sad glance was told the tale, 

That Hope’s bright star, was quench’d and flowe 
That, deep affections fondly nursed, 
Where centered all, were hopeless crushed, 


In vain she strove to cast aside 
Her pressing load, by might of mind; 
In vain she summoned virtue, pride, 
The rising foe seeure to bind. 
The gloss from off her life was faded, 
Its rainbow hues had far, far fled, 
The sunshine of her morn was shaded, 
lis early flowers seared and dead, 
And thoughts, which once like moonbeams fell, 
fad lost their early ’witching spell. 


A few more months, and o’er her brow 
Approaching death, its pale form spread, 
But in her eyes was calmness now, 
Ané from her breast despair had fled. 
Her soul had fought and trium: hed strong, 
Had flung at last, its woes aside, 
Breathed not a sigh o’er all its wrong, _ 
And calmly viewed death’s swelling tide, 
But oh! that struggle wrought the doom 
That forced its mansion to the tomb. 


From off thy path, betraying one ! 
W ho dares deceive the trusting heart, 
Or scorn the love thyself hath won, 
Life’s rank!ing thorns may not depart. 
The purest heart, the gentlest breast, 
Loves, when it loves, with deepss' might, 
And keenest fee's, when made the jest 
Ot scorn’d aflection’s seathing blight; 
Though some may soar, and conquer fate— 
Too many break beneath its weight. 
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THE SLIPPERS. 


THE SLIPPERS. 


AN ARABIAN TALE. 
Translated from the French. 


There formerly lived at Bagdad an old shop-keep- 
er, Abon Cassam, by name; much celebrated for his 
avarice. ‘hough he was exceedingly rich, his clothes 
were composed of shreds and pa'ches; his turban, of 
the coarsest linen, was so filthy, dirty; and greasy 
that its original colour could ne longer be disiinguish- 
ed; but of all his wardrobe (the whole of which he 
catried on him) his slippers merited the paricular at- 
tention of the curious. The soles were ornamented 
with immense hob-nails, and the uppers were appa- 
ently nothing but patches. ‘The far famed ship Argo 
itsell, was not composed of as many pieces; and dur- 
ing the ten years that they had been slippers, the most 
skillul eobblers of the country had exhausted all the 
ingenuity of their art, in collecting, and drawing to- 
gether the ruins. ‘They hid even become so weighty, 
as to be a proverb; and when his townsmen wished 
to speak of anything as peculiarly burthensome, the 
slippers of Cassam were always the objecis of com- 
parison. x 

One day as the merchant was walking in the grand 
bazaar of the city, some one offered ‘o se!l him a con- 
siderable quantity of chrystal ; he quickly concluded the 
bargain, as it was a very advantageous one. Having 
learned some days after, that a ruined perfumer, being 
compelled as a last resource, to sell a quantity of the 
finest rose waters, the merchant profited by the mis- 
fortune of this poor man, and purchased the rose wa- 
ter at less than half its value. ‘This good fortune put | 
him in a good humor; in place of giving a great 
feast, as was the custom of the Eastern merchants, 
when they made a good bargain, he found it more ex- 
pedient to venture the expense of going to the bath, 
where he had not been for a long time. 

As he was taking off his garments, one of his 
friends, or at least a person he took to be such, (for 
misers very rarely have friends) told him that his 
slippers made him the laughing stock of the whole ci- 
ty,and that he ought to purchase others. 

“I have been thinking of that for a long time,” re- 
plied Cassam, “but indeed these are not so much wom 
out, but that [ can wear them some time yet.” 

During this conversation he had entered the bath- 
room, Whilst he was bathing, the Cadi of Bagdad 





came in also. Cassam having finished before the | 
judge; passed into the outer room; he dressed, but | 
sought in vain for his slippers; but in the place of | 
them, he found a beautiful new pair. Our miser per- 
suaded himself—because he wished it—that he who 
had spoken so well, had left them as a present ; and 
puithem on, and left the bath in very good spirits, 
because he had been saved the mortification of pur- 
chasing a pair of slippers. 

. When the Cadi had finished bathing, his slaves 
uunted every where for his slippers—but they found 
hone but a vile pair ot leather ones; which were dis- | 
covered to be those of Cassam. ‘The eunuch pur- | 

sued the supposed cheat, and brought him back ac. 

cused of thett; the Cadi, after having again changed 

“ippers, sent him to prison. Money was necessary 

0 get outof the claws of justice, and as Cassam was 
reputed to be at least as rich as he was avaricious, 

they did not let him escape without paying a pretty 

large sum, 

On his return home, the afflicted Cassam in spite, 

ew his slippers into the ‘Tigris, which flowed under 

~ windows. A few days after, some fishermen 

Wing a net more heavy than usual, found in it the 
“ippers of Cassam, ‘The nails. with which they were 
; ered, had broken the meshes of the net. The 
“termen angry, both at Cassam and the slippers, 
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took it into their heads to throw them into his house, 
through the windows which he had left open :—the 
slippers being thrown with some force, struck the vi- 
als which were in the window and knocked them 
down; the bottles were broken, and all the fine rose 
waier was lost. Imagine to yourself, gentle reader, 
if you can, the grief of Cassam, at these accumulated 
disas'ers. 

“Cursed sl ppers,” cried he tearing his beard, “you 
have caused me great losses.’ He sighed, and 
taking a shovel, made a hole in his garden to bury his 
ruined, though still beloved shoes. 

One ot his neighbors, who for a long time had 
a spite against him, saw him replacing the earih; he 
immediately ran to tell the governor that Cassam had 
dug up a treasure in his garden; he only wished to ex- 
cite the cupidity of the commander. It was useless 
for our miser to say that he had not found a treasure; 
and that he had only buried his old shvues; the govern- 
or had calculated on getting the money, and poor 
Cassam was not set at liberty until he had payed ano- 
ther large sum. 

Our man was desperate, and wishing his slippers to 
the deuce with all his heart, went to throw them into 
an aquaduct some distance from the city ; he believed 
for once, that he would hear nothing more of his 
slippers; but the devil, who was not yet tired of play- 
ing tricks, very justly directed the slippers to the 
small opening of the aqueduct, and they stopped the 
flow of wa'er. The overseers of the fountain hasten- 
ed to repair the damage, they found and carried to 
the governor the old shoes of Cassam, declaring that 
they had done all the mischief. ‘he unfortunate 
master of the slippers, was sent to prison, and con- 
demned to pay a fine far heavier than the two first 
ones. The governor who had punished the crime, 
pretending to be very liberal, returned the precious 
slippers to the owner. Cassam, in order to prevent 
any further evils that they might cause, determined 
to burn them; and as they were perfec'ly soaked with 
water, he placed them in the sun on the terrace ot his 
house. 

But fortune had not yet exhausted all her arrows 
against him, and the last which she had reserved for 
him, was more cruel than all the rest. A dog, be- 
longing to one of the neighbors, perceived the slipper 
and jumped from the terrace of his master to that o 
our miser; he took one of the slippers in h’s mouth; 
and while playing with it, let it fait into the street. 
This unlucky fis Bb fell directly on the head of a 
lady who was passing at the moment. The terror 
and the violence of the blow occasioned a long and 
dangerous illness. ‘The husband complained to the 
Cadi, and Cassam was condemned to pay a fine pro- 
portionate to the magnitude of the injury of which he 
was the cause. 

He returned home, and taking his two slippers in 
his hands returned to the Cadi: 

“Seigneur,” said he to the Cadi—with so dolorousa 
vissage, that the judge could not restrain his laughter, 
—“here are the fatal instruments of all my troubles, 
these cursed slippers have at length reduced me to 
poverty ; condescend to have them arrested, in order 
that the mistortunes which they will still undoubtedly 
occasion, may not be imputed to me.” 

The Cadi could not reluse his request, and Cassam 
learned to his cost, the great danger of not trequently 
changing his slippers. H. H. 

_—— 


Repartee..--An elderly gentleman travelling in a 
stage-coach was amused by the constant fire of words 
kept up between two ladies. One of them at last 
kindly inquired if their conversation did not make his 
head-ache, when he answered with a great deal of 
naiveté, “No ma’am, l have been married 28 years.” 
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From the Saturday Evening Post. 


THE SUICIDE: 
A Tale of the Ancient Dominion. 





" Deep vale of sorrow ! from life’s early day, 
Amid thy cypress shades a sojourner, 
‘oes of dread name have mark’d thy winding way, 
And fore’d from feeiing’s fount the burning tear ; 
The tear for unrequited love and truth 
Fer honour fall; or, the purple blush of shame, 
The rending sigh o’er vanquished hopes of youth-- 
The pangs of woman’s pride for blasted fame ;— 
All these are mine—and more I may not—durst not name.” 


From the Suicide, a Prize Poem. 





It was midnight: the cold, round moon shone brightly 
down on the woodland paths of an ancient oak-forest, 
whose gigantic and time-worn growth seemed to have 
braved the storms of an hundred centuries. Along one 
of the narrowest of its diverging avenues advanced a 
youthful and solitary figure who, with the buoyant step of 
hope and happiness, hastened, afier a long absence, to the 
home of his father’s. The only son of Dunbar Dallas,one 
of the wealthiest of the band of patricians, who, at that 
era (1745,) lorded it over the fair domain of Virginia,—he 
had been sent abroad, at an early age, for the purposes of 
education ; and after some years spent at the Universities 
of old England. and in toreign travel, was now returning 
to his paternal halls full of talent and accomplishment-—- 
and well fitted by birth and bearing for a high place 
among the aristocracy of the land. During his sojourn in 
Europe, he had suffered the worst horrors of the mal-du- 
pays ; amid the marble palaces of Juxury and the cloister- 
ed retreats of science, his heart yearned alike for the sim- 
ple scenes of his trans-atlantic birth-place, over the 
memory of whose sylvan delights, he sighed as fondly as 
our first parents for the lost glories of Paradise. At length 
a period was pot to his provation; the paternal mandate 
recalled him to America—and though a passage unusually 
tempestuous and protracted mocked his impatience, our 
young traveller landed in safety on the shores of his own 
—his native province, as our now United States were ther 
severally designated. 


Too eager for the embrace of kindred to throw himself 
in the way of those friends, from whose boundless hospi- 
tality an early escape would have been matter of impos- 
sibility,— Wilford Dallas hurried on incog—and with such 
speed as soon brought him to his journey’s end. Towards 
ten o’clock in the evening—we are now commemorating— 
he arrived ata Jittle ordinary in oneof the midland coun- 
ties uf Virginia, about six miles from the family-seat ; 
which distance was abridged, however, nearly the one 
half, by a short cut through the forest practicable only for 
pedestrians. Leaving his servant and horses to go forward 
by the public road, he struck into this—and was soon deep 
in the green recesses of the wood, which he remembered 
as the scene of so many boyish sports and adventures.— 
No sound disturbed the serenity of night, save the echo of 
his own foot-fall, as he stepped rapidly along, guided by 
the full rays of the queen of Heaven, whose tremulous 
streaks of silver light, as they fell upon his path through 
the openings in the oaken glades, were chequered occa- 
sionally by the shadows of the huge boughs, undulating 
slowly on the breeze. 

A thousand fond and agitating fancies came crowding 
on each other with an approach to the hallowed spot, 
hitherto associated in his mind only with images of galety 
and affection. ‘There thrilled in full energy through the 
heart of young Dallas, all those chilling doubts, those un- 
nerving alternations of hope and fear, that beset even the 
coldest and sternest breasts, when after years of absence, 
one revisits the haunts of early youth, and trembles to 

think on what vicissitudes time may have brought among 
all that is near and dear to us. ‘the letters, which five 
inonths before hid summoned him home, spoke, though in 
vague terms, of the indisposition of Miss Dallas: so there 
had been sickness—it might have terminated in death ; 
and his return to the seat of his ancestors, was perhaps, 
but to learn this consummation of" all earthly ills, in the 
person of his sole and darling sister. While crossing the 
Atlantic, and on his way from the sea-side, he had easily 


THE SUICIDE, 


curred with such force and distinctness 
amounted to presentiment. 


88 98 almost 
In vain he resisted the omni- 


nous influence; insensibly it pervaded his imagination 


——, as he hurried onward, bodied forth numberless 
vantoms of gloomy hue; and his “ bosom’s lord” that 
had, all day, “ sat lightly on his throne,” row sunk withi 
him at the sound of the night-wind, as it went moaning 
through the leaves like the voice of distant lamentation, ° 
_ On he passed through the dark an lonely forest, ascrid- 
ing his oppressive sensations to the close and sombre as. 
pect of its lofty shades, from which he rejoiced to emerge 
at last into the open moon light. fore him lay, in wide 
extent, the Dalton-dale territories ; and quickening his pace, 
as he entered them over one of those sloven| fences— 
then, as now, the reproach and disfigurement of Virginia 
he found himself, after scaling a low and mouldering brick 
wall, that intercepted further progress, in the family 
bur ying-ground—or in country phrase, the grave-yard — 
‘he fair planet poured a flood of radiance on this ™ silem 
city of the dead,” whose forgotten inhabitants lay buried 
in repose as still and unconscious as the quiet beams thar 
slept on their verdant covering. The pendant boughs of 
the weeping-willow, blended with the locust, the ash, and 
the tall foliage of the Lombardy poplar (then esteemed the 
most ornamental of trees) waved over the crumbling heaps 
of earth, that, without other emblem of distinction, dis- 
closed the various resting-places of mortality. 
A feeling of involuntary awe stealing over him, Wilford 
made the best of his devious way among the grass-grown 
graves, on which he carefully avoided to tread till he drew 
near a Cluster of stately cedars, whose wide and mossy 
limbs nearly embowered amid their dusky foliage, a tom) 
of the purest Italian marble, which, imported trom Eng- 
land at great expense, was gazed at by the whole country, 
with as much admiration, asthe ship of Columbus by the 
Aborigines of Hispaniola. The father of the present pos- 
sessor of Dalton-dale had placed this monument over the 
mortal reliques of a beloved wife, and on his death-bed, 
enjoined his son and successor, to pay ‘he like respect to 
his memory. Accordingly orders were sent Aome (as the 
colonists affectionately called the mother-country) fora 
costly grave-stone; but the partial intercourse between 
Great Britain and her dependencies on this side the water, 
delayed its arrival many months; and when at last it 
came—a superstitious custom,characteristic of the times— 
and in the present instance implicity obeyed, forbid its 
erection till it should occur asa part of the funeral obse- 
uies of a Dallas. Just as our wanderer attained the spot, 
the pale moon-shine, glittering on the white and polished 
surface of the tombs—as they now stood side by side, 
made him aware that another subject had been recently 
added to this empire of death by the awful visitation of 
the fell destroyer. : 
‘Thus confirmed in his latent forebodings, he was seized 
with a momentary sickness at the heart, that sunk him in 
an attitude of stupified bewilderment agains! one of the 
marble pediments, about which the ivy crept in tangled 
luxuriance ; and here he leant awhile as one blasted by 
some horribie vision, until a long, mournful cry bursting 
on the silence of the night-air, startled him from his 
trance. His giddy senses not immediately recognizing 
the sound, he made a hasty movement in the direction 
whence it issued; it was repeated—and Rover,a favourite 
spaniel, that he had left in the charge of his sister when 
departing on what he deemed his exile—came bounding to 
his feet with all the wild display of canine joy. He stoop 
ed to caress the faithful creature, whose sudden appear: 
ance and ready acknowledgment of him, called upa crowd 
of contending emotions—and then turned to pursue his 
way ; but Rover crouching before him, looked up 18 - 
face with a whine of entreaty and then darted off towards 
an obscure corner of the cemetery. Disregarding the mo 
tions of the sagacious brute, Dallas walked swiftly onwar 
to the stately mansion of his sires, now visible (to hi’ 
searching eyes—its heavy outline and many chimnies 
clearly defined on the deep blue of the autumnal ye 
feeling something pull the end of hiscamblet riding cloal 
he turned around, and beheld the dog, who, with the skir 
between his teeth, endeavoured to impel him another i 
Loosening the garment trom his hold and sternly re val 
ing him with his voice, Wilford would have passed ; i. 
Rover laid himself down in the path, and after ewan 
and whimpering for forgiveness, started up and ran as ws 
distance, where he stood, wagging his tail, and seem 





chased away thece melancholy ideas; but now they re- 


L , 92 ats 
by his earger and wistful looks to implore his master® at 
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§ and unsnuffed candles diffused a dim, shadowy light, :n 


| Monument, than living beings of flesh and blood. A 
pF Clock trom a distant Chamber, now proclaimed the hour of 
| Manight; the lady started in visible agitation from her 
— ~and a hollow groan convulsed the breast of her 
! >a Companion 5 but when the last knell had rung 
_‘hrough the spacious pile, and the dead silence its echoes 


‘00 had lately, by command, kept nightly watch beside a 


polazing fire in the hall, entered with the stealthy and re- 
p*erential step ofa 


Sabstraciion 


E the 


ty ‘Shee " < oar ° 
and res pectful tap was given at the door of’ the chamber, 
Band an old 


THE SUICIDE. 


Struck with the animal’s singular pertinacity, 


dance. d ) ) 
hg resolved to see whither it tended, and foilowed his 


dumb but intelligent guide into the most remote quarter 
of the solemn enclosure, and within a few paces of a new 
made grave, planted with periwinkle and sweet-briar, and 
an aged willow drooping iis long gray branches over the 


sod. Rover stretching himself on the freshly heaped turf, 
broke out in dojeful and vehemeut howiings, which, 
every now and then, he suspended, and eyed his com 
panion as if beseeching him to join in the wail. 

His worst fears, dispelled by the sight of this lone and 
distant sepulture, wherein had probably been deposited 
the remains of some humbie fourth or fifth cousin of his 
house, Wilford did not stay to admire the wonderful in- 
stinct, which, by drawing him hither, hid lightened his 
mind of its Overwhelming load--but leaving Kover to 
make night hideous by his lugubrious cries, turned his 
back on the dreary spot, and was soon beyond the sad 
region of death and desolation. W ith the fleet step of the 
fawn that flies before the hunter, he crossed one or two 
intervening fields, and paused tor breath before the gate, 
through which he had last passed when, 

* Dragging at each remove, a lengthening chain,” 
he wept a boy’s tears over his banishment from his beloy- 
ed home. ‘The glancing of lights along the spacious 
trout of the building, showed that news of his approach 
had preceded hira; and he heard the trampling of horses 
and the careless whistle of the ostler. as, halfasieep, he 
led off to the stables, the smoking steeds, from one of 
which his own servant had just dismounted. ‘he tenants 
o! this lordly abode of aristocracy, were, most of them, 
jong ago withdrawn to their peaceful slumbers ; but for 
one dark spirit that it sheltered, there was no repose—and 
some weary eye-lids beneath it, nature’s solt balm refused 
to visit with her blessed influence. 

In a small apartment, opening into the sleeping-cham- 
ber of the proud master of the mansion, and divided by a 
screen covered with rich brocade, was piaced an arm 
chair of correspondent material, whose downy cushions 
supported the dignified weight of Mr. Dallas of Dalton- 
dale. His tall, portly figure was wrapped in a dressing 
gown of India chintz, clasped about the middle with a 
broad belt of green morocco; a velvet cap of the same co- 
lour, worn always in absence of the full and flowing wig 
vas pulled low down over the brow so as to shiade the high 
and handsome features, where sorrow had lately made 
fearful ravages, and somewhat marred their haughty char- 
acter. Before him ona table of black walnut, inlaid with 
yellow maple woud, lay a violin with the bow carelessly 
slung across it as if dropt in a moment of irritation or 
strong emotion. The recess, in which he sat, with his 
hands, as small and white as those of Lord Byron, firmly 
clenched over his eyes—was studiously darkened by the 
disposition of the screen, and received only a twilight and 
imperfect glimmer, from the tapers which burned in a 
branched candlestick of mossy silver in the outer and 
larger compartment of the roum. Besidethe marble slab, 
whereon itstood, was seated in a posture of deep dejection 
anelegant young woman, her pale but beautiful jinea- 
ments showing traces of recent tears and the languor ef 
long and weary watching. In the ivory fingers that 
drooped so listlessly by her side, was an open book of de- 
Youlon, on Which she had been vainly endeavouring to fix 
her aching eyes and pre-occupied thoughts. ‘I'he wasting 


unison with the stillness and gloom of the scene of its 
insocial inmates, who, fixed and motionless in eye and 
‘mb, seemed rather images carved on some sepulchral 


disturbed again, settled around, both relapsed into gloomy 


sh by ee Suddenly a confused noise without, succeed- 
whee. amorous and deep-mouthed baying of a pack 

iounds that were kennelled near the house, indicated 
approach of a stranger; after a brief interva!, a low 


servant, run high in trust and consideration, 


n Oriental mute, announcing in breath- 
SS haste that : : { 
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self close behind.” The father struggled for composure 
to speak, which the young lady observing, dismissed Mar- 
tin to entertain the new comer ; at the same time charging 
him to permit none of the domestics (about half'a score of 
whom she knew generally kept him company in his 
vigil) to speak to Mr. Wilford Dalias, whom she would 
herself receive. Ali appearance of inert grief discerdcd 
from her manner, which was so full ef calmness and self 
command, she walk d to the upper end of the room, and 
solicited by her touch the attention of Mr. Dallas. 

* What would you ha: e of me,” he exclaimed in impa- 
tient yet faltering accents and without raising his head; 
“ what would you have of me? He is come, say you ?— 
Then Ict him hear the whole tale of shame and sorrow 
that he may know how. to avenge the one and share with 
us the other.” 

* No,” replied i is fair attendant, an indignant flush over - 
spreading her face—* no, my dear uncle! Your pardon— 
but this must not be—at least not yet. The innocent 
must not suffer for the guilty—tne living for the dead.— 
*Tis your son, your own Only son; and can you poison his 
whole afier-liie wiih the fatal knowledge the first moment 
he puts his foot in his father’s house alter so long an ab- 
sence? Will you blight at ance the fair hopes ot youth— 
the gay pride of dawning manhood by a disclosure, use!ess 
inder all circumstances aud horrible in the present? 1 
don’t urge her dying prayer, who expiated her crime with 
her lne—but?— 

* Away withall thouglitsof her,” said the father, speak- 
ing through his clenched teeth in the emphatic and thril- 
ling whisper of fierce but smothered passion ; “ how durst 
you hint at her hateful name before me? But ’tis well 
that you seek to excu!pate her, for are you not also wo- 
nan? and fit for execration as one of that serpent-sex. that 
first wrought woe and ruin tothe whole human race— 
and opened the downward path to hell and eternal de- 
struction. Go!—make your own story good with him; I 
will neither affirm or deny it: but, oh! my noble, gener- 
ous boy! how isthe glory departed from thy father’s 
fallen house, when he shrinks trom looking his innocent 
son inthe face? Yet stay”—he added, as the lady was 
vanishing from his sight~—* who will first”--** myself.” 
she replied, comprehending the broken query—and left 
the apartment. 

* x * * * * ® 

We left our hero standing on the sill of that gate, which 
had so long dwelt in his thoughts as the entrance to 
Elysium. One beund across the smooth velvet verdure 
of the lawn—and another up the heavy-flight of low stone 
steps, placed him befure the broad door, with its oaken 
pannels,strong enough to resist a siege, and carved in curi- 
ous fashion. it was but turning the bolt, which yielded to 
his nand, and once more he sivod within the sacred walls 
of home! But where were the “ dear, familiar faces” —the 
rapturous greetings he had so often loved to anticipate ? 
He looked around the spacious and vacant saloon, faintly 
shown by the misty light of two candles, whose wicks, 
just lit, were slowly kindling into flame; all was silence 
and solitude supreme—and Jost in painful wonder, at a 
reception so Ominous and passing strange ; he advanced te 
a door, which opened into the well remembered passages 
leading to his father’s apartment. Just as he gained the 
wing of which they made a part, a tall, fair figure, in full 
mourning—and habited according to the cestume of the 
times, intercepted him. A night-gown ef black worsted 
crape, with robings, stomacher, and plain cuffs of mode, 
set off to the best advantage the exquisite proportions of 
the slender form ; a profusion of glossy hair, black as the 
raven’s wing—combed back, from the snowy forehead, 
and dressed over a low roll. fell in loose, long ringlets 
down a throat, whose swelling and swan-like bend was 
modestly shrouded by a doubie handkerchief, composed, 
as well as the apron and broad white cuffs, of the finest 
thread-camnbric, and edged witha deep hem. The full 
hazel eye over which the pencilled brow threw its long 
and delicate arch, and the proud yet voluptuous curl of 
the ruby lip, gave dignity to features, where the natural 
expression of joyous yet graceful playfulness, was now 
lost ina shade of profound melancholy, deepened by the 
pailour of exhaustion. The smile, that for a moment ra- 
diated this gloom, displayed teeth white as pearls, and a 
fascinating dimple in either cheek, as the lovely vision 
proffered her hand, and said in tones as soft as the melt- 
ing murmurs of a lover’s lute; “ you are welcomed— 





mass Willy’s Johan was come and he his- 
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Is it possible you have forgotten your old play-fellow, 
Patsy Vernon?” ‘ 

It may be supposed that the party questioned was but 
too happy in disciaiming such an oblivion. and in imprint- 
ing on the fair cheek the kiss then given in token of sa- 
lutation. Miss Vernon retreated from his embr.ce which 

e would fain have protracted a moment more than was 
strictly necessary; and looking on him with a counten- 
ance of mingled grief and pity, she moved into an adjoin- 
ing room. where she invited him to be seated. “ But, my 
dear cousin,” he asked ‘* what means all this ceremony ? 
Where is my tather? where's Hetty? Is this the wei- 
come they gave their home-sick wanderer? Or are they 
absent? are they ill?”? And his previous fears rush- 
ing with double force upon his mind, ’twas with difficulty 
that he brought out the last words. 

The lady hesitated; it ws but for a moment, when she 
said. in accents where resolution triumphed over tender- 
ness. “ There has been Jately sad suffering—deep sor- 
row among us, and this once gay Dalton-dale. is now truly 
the house of mourning ; but the dark hour is past, I trust, 
since you are here to comfort and support us. You will 
see my uncle much changed indeed —yet strong in body. 
and firm in mind. notwithstanding the awful trial lately 
laid upon him: but your sister !”’—Here her voice failed 
desy ite her effurts to sustain it, and she covered her face 
with her hands. Wilford sprang to her side—almost to 
her feet. ‘* My sister !” he faintly gasped out; “ my poor 
dear Hetty! oh! tell me what of her? Say that she is 
well—but say that she lives—and—” 

* Would that I could indeed tell you this,” said Martha 
in a tone of deep emotion: “ would that my tidings were 
of other than fatal import! But Heaven alas! how shall 
I speak it? has ordained otherwise. Spare me the utter- 
ance—and let these”—pointing to her sable garments, 
“teach you that on earth at least you will behold that be- 
loved sister no more.” 

The words, though hardly unexpected, darted with the 
force of an electric shock through the brother’s frame, 
who stood stiffening in horror, while they were spoken, 
and then with a bitter groan dropped into a chair. The 
strong agony of masculine distress, so appalling in its dis- 
play to a timid and feeling woman, drew sympathetic 
drops trom the bright eyes of Miss Vernon, as with a 
hasty and noiselessstep, she disappeared from the room ;— 
returning after a brief interval, it was an agreeable sur- 
prise to her to find the paroxysm subside and her kinsman 
ready to attend her to his father’s presence. whither they 
proceeded accordingly. They reached the little anti-room 
in silence, and the fair guide, just pointing to the half 
closed door, mide a precipitate retreat, while the bereaved 
parent and his long absent son, met ina convulsed and 
stifling embrace. For sometime they remained absorbed 
in such extacy of grie’, as while it bereft them both of ut- 
terance, diflered in degree and character The father de- 
plored, not so much the death of a child. as the degradation 
of his haugh'v house, —but the fond brother wept over the 
image of a departed sister, virtuous as ‘ovely. ard trans- 
fered in the pride of her virgin purity to the society of 
kindred angels. At length the latter, raising his head, 
pone have attempted some phrases of affectionate condo- 

ence. 

‘* Not now, my son—not now.” faltered out the sub- 
dued sire; ** spare me this night at least. ‘To-morrow we 
will talk it over—and you shall hear ali. Now go and 
my blessing be with you, who are left to console me for 
all other losses.” 

Wilford received the benediction with a mute obeisance 
of respect, for it had been vam to strive for intelligible 
speech expressive of his feetings ; and after lighting his 
father with the deep reverence of the olden time across 
the chamber to the door of his bed-room, where they 
again exchanged a strong—almost spasmodic, pressure of 
the hand.—he turned to seek his own ancient place of re- 

pose. In the hall he found old Martin in waiting as 
chamberlain, who marshalled him the way up the wide 
stair-case, with its ponderous balustrades of sculptured 
mahogany. shining in all the polish of e'aborate nicety. 
and through sundry long dusky passages that conducted 
them from one rnc to the other o! the roomy old man- 
sion, and back again through another perplexed labyrinth 
of crossings and windings to the lower floor. All this 
trouble he took solely to avoid going by a small door, 
that gave access to the apariment of the late Miss Dallas, 
which lay near that formerly inhabited by her brother— 
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and into which he was now shown by his attendant, with 
all the alarm of one momentarily expectant of some 
sheeted phantom to beset their bold path—and evidently 
bursting with eagerness to communicate his news and his 
fears. But the pre-occupied mind of his young master 
failed to take note either of the o!d man’s superstitious 
tremours, or of the roundabout way by which he gained 
his chamber ; and he dismissed him immediately on enter. 
ing it without asking a single question—and himself retired 
to bed—though not to rest. 

In the meantime, his gentle kins-woman. stretched on 
her sleepless couch, lay devising plan after plan to keep 
her cousin, at least, in present ignorance of that deplorable 
catastrophe, which had just covered them with irreme. 
diable shame and misery. But female wits. though they 
be quick to a proveib, could suggest no better way of 
preserving secresy than by enjoining it under severe pen. 
alties to the whole house-hold; and this, Miss Vernon was 
well enough aware of the nature of menials’ discretion, to 
be satisfied, was the readiest way of sending the horrid 
tale to blast his ears. However, it being obvious that 
there was nothing better to be done, she proceeded, next 
morning, to take this necessary precaution,—and begin. 
ning with the stern lord of Dalton-dale, had power to pre- 
vail on him—averse as he was from the amiable deceit— 
to issue his mandate, forbidding on pain of the heaviest 
punishments, the very mention, among the servants, of his 
daughter’s name or any circumstances connected with 
her recent decease ; moreover, he promised and sacredly 
observed his word—to forbear all discourse with his son 
on these dreadful particulars : and his fair niece tried to 
ftatter herself that Willord’s intense grief would fall over 
his sister’s early grave, unmixed with the sharper pangs 
attendant on a knowledge of that guilt, which had led 
through disgrace to self murder. But all her kind consi- 
deration availed nothing; the burden of silence, soon be 
coming intolerable, was thrown off, even at the risk of 
stripes, and banishment to one of the distant quarters ; and 
the tongues of tattling negroes talking only the faster for 
their transient restraint,—the vague and horrible hints fal- 
ling continuaily from, and casually overheard by the mad- 
dened brother. threw him into a transport of rage and imn- 
patience, which Miss Vernon was compelled to yield to, 
by rehearsing and softening down in her attentive tender- 
ness, the details, that we present in an abridged form to 
our readers. 

* . . * * * PS 

Ambrose Dallas of Dalton-dale, an Englishman of great 
parts and learning—and nearly allied to a ducal coronet, 
was universally pronounced to be the proudest among the 
proud magnates of those aristocratic times ; inasmuch a 
during a life protracted far into the last stage of human 
existence, he had descended to shake hands with but 
three gentlemen in the colony,—one of whom was his 
Majesty’s governor. He had been originally vlessed by 
three wives, with a very numerous progeny; but, while 
his daughters, seven in number, all lived to womanhood, 
and made rich matches in virtue of their noble blood— 
the loss of several promising boys made him so dread the 
being left without an heir-male, that ali his care and ten- 
derness at Jength centered in Dunbar as the sole surviving 
hope of his house and heart. Bred at home under the pt 
ternal eye. which gloated upon him as the miser over his 
hoarded treasure, this only son saw himself'a being s- 
cred and precious—held up to such extreme of reverential 
homage as musselmen might render to the last of their 
Prophet’s race: hence he grew up in all the overweeni0 
arrogance and superb self-conceit that ever animated any 
Roman patrician in classic days; and having wedded 4 
lady of superiour merit, and (what he chiefly valued her 
for) unblemished pedigree, he, in proces: of time, 2vC. 
ceeded to the vast and disincumbered estate of Dallas 0! 
Dalton-dale. He supported the weight of his name ane 
honours much to his own credit and the edi‘ication of his 
great neighbours—and was well enough liked, even by i 
commonality ; for though a man of weak intellect an 
violent passions, his high sense of personal dignity, st0° 
him instead of strength of mind, and rendered bin 
manner miid and condescending to all of the rabble-he 
whom accident er business conducted into his “ce en 
presence ” Our ultra-aristocrat was besides, generout 
compassionate to a degree, that made his countless § +" 
adore him as the most indulgent of masters and nole 
a wsrmih and constancy in his attachments, which P 








vented his ever thinking of a second wife, after death, ea"! 
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vered his marriage tye; so he lived 

and gape nn ge his princely domain, a widower 
with two chiidren, amusing his leisure hours with me- 
chanics and the experimental part of natural philosopliy, 
which he was strongly addicted to—and music, whereof 
he was a passionate and critical amateur. These tastes, of 
course, drew about him each itinerant juggler and stray 
violer, who now and then strolled from Europe to exhibit 
their marvels of sleight and sounds, and reap a golden 
harvest therefor; and such visits, though “few and far 
between” very much helped to beguile a seclusion, which, 
however stately and proper, often hung heavy on the proud 
recluse and his young off-pring. Of these, Wilford his 
first-born, and “the beginning”—as he was wont to say, 
“of his excellency and his strength”—was cherished as 
the apple of his father’s eye, who repulsing with practical 
abhorence the doctrine which as erts the equality of the 
sexes, looked upon woman as an inferior being, created 
solely for the pleasure and convenience of the lordly 
gender—and to be trained in strict principles of passive 
obedience : his daughter was, therefore, kept at an awful 
distance from his presence,—into which, on rare occa- 
sions, she came with fear and trembling, and left with the 
sensations ofa reprieved criminal. 

From early childhood, the person of Esther (or to use 
the diminutive familiarly applied to her) Hetty Dallas pro- 
mised that superral perfection. for which it was atter- 
wards so remarkaple; but while nature thus “ covered 
her with the light of beauty.” superadded acute percep- 
tions and a warm heart,—education did Jittle or nothing 
fora mind gay as it was quick—and especially turned to 
that airy lightness of disposition, so finely satirized by 
Addison as inate in every female breast. She had lost 
in infancy a fond mother, whose judicious hand might 
have repressed in the bud, those latent propensities afier- 
wards so tearfully developed ; her father, who came near 
tothe Mahometan belief, that women are animals desti- 
tute of souls. seldom troubled himself to think or ask 
about her: and she was entirely given over to the guar- 
dianship ot a superannuated governess—such as approach- 
ing closely in character to the old Spanish duenna was 
then appointed in each family of distinction to watch over 
the ways of its young daughters. This graveand precise 

rsonage, who loved her fair charge as her own child 

ad neither will nor ability to bewilder her amid a vari ty 
of studies, on the jargon of the sciences; it was no part 
of her system—so far pertect—to spoil a house-wife and 
make a sciolist ; on the contrary, her whole care tended 
to the preservation of a skin perfectly soft and white— 
the forming ofa figure, which promised to be as straight 
as one of Cupid's arrows—and an actual and intimate ac- 
quaintance with every branch of domestic economy; 
these being the grand points distinctive of a lady of fa- 
shion, wherein Mrs. Cluff pre-determined that her pupil 
should outshine all the belles in the country round-about. 
And certainly Miss Dallas did not disgrace her tuition : 
she was deeply skilled in the mysteries of pickling. pre- 
serving and raising paste; her needle had executed al- 
most as many rich and delicate pieces of embroidery as 
that of Mary Stuart herself; and not even the continual 
application of May-dew, buttermilk and tansey and the 
like approved cosmeticks could sully the exquisite trans- 
parency of her complexion any more than a barbarous ap- 
paratus of stee!-collars, back-boards, stays and braces was 
able to distort her admirable proportions of body. Nor 

did the worthy governante, as monotonous and mechanical 
in her ideas and motions as a piece of Dutch cleck work, 
* entirely azree to honest Dugberry’s opinion. that “ to 
be well favoured and personable, is the gilt of educition— 

but reading and writing come by nature,” as to trust al- 
together to that teacher for her favourite’s attainment of 
these indispensable accomplishments. Female literature 
was then limited to the study of the bible, the spectator, 
and the history of England, with the addition, in a few 
cases, Of Shakespeare and Richardson’s novels: in all 
these, Hetty was learned, and even her ungracious sire 
began to tolerate her society as she advanced towards ma- 
tarity, and bid fair to be, not only the prettiest girl—but 
the best player upon the harpsichord in Virginia. 

h Reared in a seclusion as absolute as if she were the in. 
abitant of some eastern harem, (for as a beauty anda 
allas, she was taught to consider herself contaminated 

pr cramare approac’s,) Hetty’s sole companions were her 

- er and her cousin, Patsey Vernon. This young lady 
as admirably brought up by a most superior mother, 
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who had often made earnest suit to Mr. Dallas for the 
company and charge of her niece, whose fair promise, she 
foresaw would be ucterly spoilt by the narrow and trivial 
course of training pursued towards her; but unhappily 
Mrs. Vernon was guilty of a sin more heinous in her bro- 
ther’s eyes than heresy ; to wit: the permitting her own 
daughter to have free intercourse with certain neighbours, 
who, however amiable and respectable in themselves, de- 
served to be held in all scorn as belonging to the tiers 
etat; and the haughty and high descended owner of Dal- 
ton-dale would as seon have thought of sending Miss Dal- 
las in search of health at a pest-house as to Vernon Hill 
for education. Still he courted that commerce between 
the children, naturally arising from their near kindred ; 
and Miss Vernon spent one-tnird of her time with her 
otherwise solitary cousin. They continued to love one an- 
other «s fondly as did Hermia and Helena, till one bright 
summer day, when Martha was about fourteen, and Hetty 
a year younger. a couple of ladies, famous fora nicety @ 
taste in these matters, happened to make, b~fore the two 
girls, a minute and impartial comparison of their height, 
mien, and complexion—and ended by deciding that Miss 
Vernon was the handsomest. Not Paris’s award of the 
golden apple aroused angrier passions in immortal! breasts, 
than this judgment excited in the mortified Hetty—on 
whose ear it fell like a death-knell and her venerable su- 
perintendent, full of admiration of her nursling’s wedding 
charms, and indignation at the affront put upon them.— 
Her private comments on its gross injustice were delivered 
with a bitterness of invective, which reproached not only 
the partial critics, but the object of their injurious prefer- 
ence ; and from that moment. the incipient coquette began 
to nourish a secret jealously of her old friend, which 
speedily destroyed the reality of her attachments, though 
its hollow forms were so skilfully preserved as to allow 
no roum for the least suspicion of the real state of her feel- 
ings. 

But in proportion to Miss Vernon's decline in the es- 
teem of her envious cousin, was her rise in favour with 
Mr. Dallas, over whom she gradually gained that ascen- 
dancy. which a strong mind always exercises over a weak 
one--and who, without any formal adjuration of his sexual 

rejudices, tacitly laid them as an oblation on the altar of 

er merits. To be sure, she wel] deserved this act of 
grace; being quick witted, lively ana amiable beyond 
most of her sex; and though as a woman, she could not 
be ignorant of her own uncommon charms, her mother 
had been careful to humble the vanity incident te such 
knowledge, by taking constant occasion to decry and 
deride the mere beauty as the most insignificant and 
pitiable of creatures. She painted in glowing colours the 
glorious lustre of outward loveliness enlivened and enno- 
bled by the reflected light of a high heroic son] ; and ani- 
mated her daughter’s ambition tu escape the condemna- 
tion of Lord Bacon’s aphorism, which affirms that “ the 
beautiful prove rather accomplished than of noble spirit— 
and study for the most part, behaviour rathcr than vir- 
tue.” These precepts swaying a mind naturally replete 
with lofty thoughts, made the character of the pretty Pat- 
sey, as she was generally called, in all respects just the 
reverse of her cousin’s,—of whose foibles she had at times 
a very painful sense; but the unsuspicious warmth of a 
young artless heart prompted her to pity and pass quickly 
over these little defects, to which she could not be wholly 
blind, and to cherish a sister’s feelings towards the play- 
mate of her childish years. 

Nor were the young ladies more dissimilar in mind 
than in person. Not as tall as her kinswoman, but finely 
formed, Hetty was fair-haired, with violet eyes glittering 
in dewy light—a complexion 


“ Truly blent, whose red and white 
Nature’s own pure and cunning hand laid on,”— 


and a set of features, from which Apelles might have been 
glad to paint his Venus Anadyomene. There dwelt in the 
expanse of her clear open brow, and in that sweet smiling 
countenance the mild and heavenly Jook, which an ange- 
lic apparition might wear, that came down to us fraught 
with a mission of good tidings; and in her manner. the 
bounding and buoyant gaiety of youth and health was de- 
liciously mixed and softened with a sort of caressing 
naivete, that spoke a nature overflowing with sensibility, 
and timidly imploring leave to love you for the mere sake 
of indulging in the luxury of the genial sensations. Yet 
this exterior, all softand seraphic as it was—hid aheart iw- 
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stinct with vanity and violent impulses—a mind fatally 
warped and perverted by the errors, or rather omissious 
of education—and but toe apt to exemplify Lady Mac- 
beth’s exhortation to her yet vacillating lord, to 
“ Look like the innocent flower—yet be 
The serpent under it.” 
* * a * * * 

At the period our stery treats of, Miss Dallas had num- 
bered sixteen years--and stood on the threshold of that 
world, where the general admiration awaited her which 
she was so weil inclined to win. Hicherto she had droop- 
ed in solitude like the wild bird imprisoned within its 
weary cage—never leaving home save to take her morning 
airing on horse-back, with old Martin as equery—or to 
ramble with Miss Vernon over the plantation or down to 
the negro quarter on some errand of benevolence. "Tis 
true, large parties of gen lemen were frequently enter- 
tained at Dalton-dale ; but th» festive circle offered little 
to attract the curiosity or gratify the taste of a gay. giddy 
girl ; being composed principally of “ potent grave and 
reverend seignuiors”—high im rank, and of demeanour 
staid and stately, into whuse solemn conclave, Hetty was 
from time to time, introduced by her exu.ting father, to 
perform on the harpsichord, which (as we have before re- 
marked) she touched with superior execution, some long 
dul] piece by Felton or Tulli. then esteemed the most emi- 
nent of composers. Right glad was the weary minstrel, 
when the placing of the tables for whist and vingt-un. 
which occurred regulariy ws the great clock struck eight, 
dismissed her from her tedious duty to con over in bed 
the courtly compliments, wherewith her august auditors 
repaid her performance—and to anticipate in delicious 
dreams the like language from the lips of youthful and 
high born lovers. Nor cid the admirimg guests confine 
their tinal speeches to the daughter’s ear; one and all of 
them assured the father, heretofore so heedless of his 
child, that she was in music, a syren--in beauty, a grace: 
and little by little, he grew both proud and fond of her in 
the absence of her brother, who was sometimes gone 
abroad. Still the paternal tenderness thus lately awaken- 
ed, showed itself after a fashion characieristic enough— 
but to Hetty’s discomposure rather than her delight: it 
produced not the endearments and indulgencies usually 
manifested to her sex and age--but a troublesome and 
incessant scrutiny into the progress of her musical studies, 
which now “ buried many hours to perfect practice”—an 
induction into the seat at the head of the table, vacated 
by her mother’s death, and the enjoyment of all the pains 
and privileges appertaining to the past of lady of the man- 
sion. Andthough none in the land could handle a carving 
knife with more expert elegance—or was better versed in 
the rules of strict good breeding, as then punctiliously de- 
monstrated, a natural embarrassment would now and 
then come over the fair novice, and lead to some trifling 
blunder on her part, and into an interminable harangue 
on her unpardonable awkwardness from her incensed 
sire. But no:withstariding that, at times, she would have 
given worlds to sink back into her original insignificance 
and the nursery—our immured heroine—whose high 
spirits could illy brook a mode of hfe, which might be 
styled that of « semi-nun,— was nearly beside herself with 
joy and gratitude. when Mr. Dallas began te talk of pre- 
senting her to society ; for by a happy coincidence of cir- 
cumstances, she would thus forestall] Martha Vernon, for 
whose company she felt a growing disinclination—and 
who had been for several months, detained by her mo- 
ther’s sick bed, to which she was contined by an illness, 
painful and lingering, though not dangerous. 

Our ancestors never failed to celebrate the high festivals 
of their church with all those rites of pious and festive ob 
servance long fallen into disuse wi'h their republican 
posterity ; and Christmas in_ particular, was kept with 
such ceremony of devout and joyous commemoration, pe- 
culiar to the ante-revolutionury times. ‘The ladies and 
gentlemen from far and near, were wont to asseinbie on 
the vigil of the feast at some central rendezvous, previous- 
ly appointed, where the morning of the holy-day was 

edicated to prayer, sacrament, and sermon, and after a 
sumptuous dinner, the merry-making commenced and 
continued with a zeal and zest inconceivable to modern 
dissipation through perhaps a week of dancing and Christ- 
mas pastimes. The whole company, host and hostess. in- 
clusive, then adjourned to the next house, there to enjoy 
a similar revelry—and soon till the round of the neigh- 
bourhood was made—and the month of January far spent. 





ys werioden! gala, drawing nigh, the proud and power 
ul lord of Dalton-dale issued his warrants of invitatio 

all the gentry in the county of * merry Hanover” a 
Heity’s vain, glad heart, swelled with a rapture of tnize 
emotions at the absence of the beauty, who was to he S 
longer a kinswoman, but a rival. me 

_Atlength the great—the memorable day arrived 0 
Christmas eve, coach after coach, ponderous, low pdt 
and capacious, built much afier the pattern of Noah’ 
ark—and drawn, in many instances, by six long-tailed, 
full-blooded horses, with a postillion guiding the leaders 
came driving with the slow deliberate pace of a triumpha} 
car up the avenue, plantec with a double row of Jofty 
cedars, caretutly clipped in pyrainidal form and deposited, 
each one its freight, of fair and dainty dames. wrapped in 
capuchin of satin, lined with rich furs--wearing on their 
heads, cushions ef such majestic altitude as could scarce 
be brought within the compass of a calash, large in its dj. 
mensions as the top of a modern gig—and squired by sires 
brothers and a numerous attendance of beaux in cardinals’ 
wigs, and enormous cocked hats. The dignified founder 
of the teast—a finished specimen of our noblesse of the 
ancient regime—his portly person arrayed in coat and 
breeches ot the finest purple cloth thickly laced with gold 
a velvet waistcoat of the same royal colour with its heavi- 
ly embroidered flaps, reaching nearly to the knees—his 
ruffles at the shirt bosom and sleeves of costly Brussels 
point--with buckles for stock, knee-binds and shoes set 
in Bristol stones (for the princely proprietors of those days 
lett it to their pauper posterity to pretend to genuine dia- 
monds) and under his arm a huge chapeau with golden 
loop and buttoa,—met each guest according to the estab- 
lished ritual of reception, at the gate, and ushered them 
with warm and courtiy welcome, across the yard, and inte 
the grand saloon.—where Miss Dailas, in the splendid 
garb of her rank, blushing, trembling. yet sustained under 
the novelty of the scene by the consciousness of such 
glorious beauty as had before but seldom glowed in mor- 
tal shape, was stationed to receive the !adies—and, al! 
forms of polite greeting duly paid, to show them the way 
into her own chamber ; in which sanctuary they were to 
put off their riding-gear—and, as they pleased, to make a 
toilette, or repose themselves till supper. Meanwhile the 
gentlemen loitered through the public apartments, discus- 
sed the news of the day, the price of crops and other 
farming topics, o¢ collected in groups at the windows and 
about the door of the saloon to admire and comment on the 
various belles every moment arriving. 

All impatient did Hetty await the serving of the evening 
meal, when she might exchange the critical (and in some 
cases, displeased) scrutiny of her female circle for the ex- 
joyment ot glances from the eyes of the men expressive 0! 
such entranced admiration as the knights of Charle 
magne’s court were thrown into by the peerless charms of 
Angelica ; and lightly did she follow the fair bevy to the 
eating-room, where they sat down to a supper served 04 
massive plate, (every article being silver even to the tea 
kettle) and the like whereof, we may look for in vain 1D 
these day's of ice-cream, lemonade, and French knack: 
eries. ‘The banquet consisting of more than fifty dishes 
was carved and distributed with the most exact savoir 
vivre as then rigidly practised, and partaken of with that 
hearty appetite, unknown to our present dyspeptic sto 
machs; and the evening being more resembling to a 
piece of mild autumn weather than to mid-winter. Mr. 
Dallas on rising from the table, invited the company to 


join him in a visit to the negro-quarter, then the scene 0 


high jollity. 'lhose who felt indisposed for the walk, were 
left tu amuse themselves as they best might; while he 
with his beauteous daughter, headed the procession. 
which, zfier achieving the distance of 2 mile, stopped to 
gladden themselves by a survey of rude but real happt 
ness. ; 
‘Lhe encampment (as it might be called) consisted of a8 
many huts as cou d accommodate by dint of crowding, 
uO human beings of all ages and sizes, huddled together 
afier the manner of a Russiin village and built of loge 
rudely plastered with clay, whose numberless crevices ad: 
mitted the wind ina thousand places, to purily by 1s per 
petual ventilation, an atmosphere otherwise pestilent.— 
One entire side of each hovel, save a recess roughly 
planked off for a bedstead, was occupied by a chimney a8 
deep and wide asa sizeable room, up which a huge hire 
went roating through the burning heats of summer 3 
well as in the hiberna! frosts—and with the dusky group? 
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constantly hovering around it presented no bad emblem 
b] 

of Vulcan’s forge, surrounded by the swarthy Cyclops.— 
The strmp of a large tree sawn off about three feet from 
the ground and left standing in the middle of the uneven 
earthen floor, was hollowed throughout and fitted witha 
id to serve the double purpose of chest and table; this 
with two or three of the high, stiff backed country chairs 
with bottoms woven of oaken splits (such as are still 
common in Virginia farm houses)—a corner cupboard 
clumsily propped up on three legs—and the enclosure de- 
scribed as the dormitory, made up the furniture of these 
wretched sheds, which all forlorn and comfortless as they 
night seem to a_ European eye, nevertheless sheltered 
lighter hearts and sturdier frames, than dwelt beneath 
gilded roofs or in painted chambers ; and multiplying as 
rapidly as the Israelites under their Egyptian bondage; 
especially when the chains of slavery were worn as 
jightly as in the present instance—for, Mr. Dallas, as we 
have elsewhere observed--gave great license toa set of 
sable vassals amounting to about twelve hundred in num- 
her--and his service was near akin to complete freedom. 
To each family vas allotted a cow, a portion of gronnd 
sufficient to raise an ample supply of vegetables, with the 
spare time necessary to work it—and such abundance of 
the strong, wholesome food and clothing proper to their 
condition as the starving and naked peasantry of Ireland 
and other parts of oppressed Europe would deem it positive 
luxury to partake of. 

At present the huts were empty of inhabitants ; the en- 
tire community, with the exception of a few old crones. 
who prefered to creep about the congenial warmth of the 
hearth, and cook the savoury supper of the revellers, 
being congregated in what might be termed the public 
square of the village—an extensive area carefully cleared 
of all grubs and roots of trees—furnished with the con- 
veniency of turf seats—and serving for ball room, meet- 
ing house, and play ground allin one. Within this space, 
now illumined by a broad glare of red light from at least 
a hundred torches of light wood, besides the blaze of 
many fires burning brightly on the air, men, women, and 
children danced merrily to the music of a dozen banjores, 
played on by as many old Guinea negroes. who at the 
sme time, sung the songs of their native land in their 
native tongue with such taste and feeling as made their 
simple strains, possessing a certain wild melody at once 
strange and captivating, agreeable even to a scientific ear ; 
while the minstrels kept time with a thousand odd, fan- 
lastic gestures to their own artless cadences and the 
tipping of the saltatory performers, who would bound 
upward in a succession of rude but active steps, cut the 
most intricate capers with incredible nimbleness and pre- 
cision—and then suddenly fail away into suchlanguishing 
soilness of motion—ever and anon, whirling around on 
the light, fantastic toe, with the spinning velocity of what 
the boys call **a top asleep,” that the most finished dan- 
suse of the French opera, would have found her agility 
distanced by them. Peals of hearty laughter, such as our 
naturalized Africans possess the exclusive property of ex- 
ploding, rang thick on the air, mingled with the jocund 
shout, hoarse sketches of songs—and the shrill clamour of 
female tongues; while the tiny and chirping voices of 
culdren echoed the chorus to this motley medley of sounds 
that would have graced the confusion of Babel: but all 
: once the gay, tumultuous din sunk into the stillness of 

eth—and the fall of a pin on the ground might have 

een heard atter the approach of the party from the great 

use, was Whispered around. A forest of logs was hasti- 
iu flung upon each fire, fresh splinters of the fat, resinous 
pine Woo! kindled to throw a ruddier light—and the best 
ent neously dragged forward; while the whole as- 
“ eu mereronsty uncovering their heads and standing 
benniity 7 heaps on each side with the deepest awe of 
feet y » and Opened a wide path for the advance of their 
words of cpectators. But the gracious looks and kindly 
their nbd ie last, soon re-animated the merriment that 
~ wah nce had, for a moment, damped,—and all went 
a. heir gambols in greater glee than ever, cheered 
ee rtamty of the largess, which was the anfailing 
iting ie such a condescension. The clear sky, glit- 
boat wae : ten thousand siars, to which a slight touch of 
onda = ten-fold lustre, and the unwonted warmth 
of the haa le air, banished all fear of cold from the minds 
tantly pon yr that an hour or two pass d away plea- 
wirit of ugh to“ the quality”-party, who found the 
mirth so rapidly infectious that when their stately 
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entertainer, proposed a return to the mansion-house, he 
found himself surrounded by a laughing train in the 
highest state of animal exhilaration and utterly regard- 
less of his attempis to compose them to that dignified 
order, from which he loved to see no deviation. ‘lo one 
rule however, made as sacred by custom, as the laws of 
the Medes and Persians, he rigidly adhered—and gave 
the company an early good night that no late rising might 
disturb or delay the morning’s arrangements. 

* ¥ * * ¥ * * 

Long before sun-up the premises were astir with the 
bustle of life and holy day business. Gangs of the field 
hands. came thronging on one another to the house-keep- 
er’s room, who distributed to each individual the customary 
dol: of a medling of bacon, a quart of whiskey, anda 
peck of corn-meal with a modicum of Jard and cracknels ; 
after which they paid the good wishes of the season to 
their master and young mistress, and received in return 
therefor the Christmas-box, consisting usually of the 
small coin then current under the denomination of a bit, 
and a dram of flavour superior to their ordinary compota- 
tions. It was a pomt of conscience with Mr. Dallas to be 
in readiness for this ceremony; and the guests rose be- 
times to escape all hurry in the important duties of the 
toilette as well as the dreaded penalty, which the master 
of the house was entitled of right, to inflict on any lady. 
who chanced to prove a sluggard—by penetrating even 
into the ruelle, and bringing her in whatever undress to 
her place at the breakfast table. But even had any fair 
bed-presser chose to run the risk of exposure under this 
primitive statute, there was sma!| chance of Juxuriating in 
peaceful slumbers or drowsy reverie, since the hubbub 
and hurry, pervading every hole and corner of the estab- 
lishment, effectually murdered morning sleep. Several 
black fiddlers, stopping before the door of each room, 
greeted the inmates with the popular air, ‘ You’re wel- 
come merry christmas ;” the sack posset and egg-nog 
made the tour of the chambers, served in due state, along 
with the rich Christmas cake on a silver salver garnished 
with evergreens. whose perennial boughs decked the fur- 
niture and mantled over the walls, in a profusion that clad 
the whole house in the verdure of spring’s leafy bowers 
—and reminded one of the Jewish feasts, of tabernacles. 
After an ample breakfast, not one of modern slops—but a 
meal solid and substantial—exhibiting, besides tea and 
coflee in small cups of the real china, porcelain now rare- 
ly to be met with--a variety of meats, preserves, hominy, 
the Virginia dish par excellence, both boiled and fried. 
plum porridge. mince pies, and other appropiate viands. 
with the addition of a silver tankard, holding a gallon of 
cid r which might have been drank by mistake for spark- 
ling Champaigne,--and at which the guests did honour 
due to the good things set before them,—commenced the 
busy note of preparation for the church going. 

Carriages of every sort. colour and capacity of accom- 
modation from the gilded coachee, holding half a score, 
whose heavy rumble shook the ground that it rolled over 
like an earthquake, to the plain single chair, that creaked 
upon its crazy springs, with a twang as sharp as a cracked 
treble,—covered the green before the great gate, and were 
interspersed with horses, caparisoned for their male riders 
—or indicating by pillion and side saddle, that a reason- 
able proportion of the softer sex intended on that day “* to 
wi:ch the world with graceful horsewomanship.” ‘The 
several owners of wheel conveyances and well fitted 
steeds loitered around them, seeiug to the accurate adjust- 
ment of harness and accoutrements, and discoursing of 
match races. blooded nags. fist fights, and other neighbour- 
hood news—or sauntered up and down the sunny walks, 
about the house. dressed out in a style, which, however, 
antiquated and outre it may appear to my fair readers, 
was held by the patrician dames, there present, to be the 
perfection of masculine attire. And grotesque as was the 
then prevalent mode, there was something so gorgeous in 
the materials and grand in the mien of the courtly wearers 
as to redeem in a good degree, the want of taste in the 
details. The coat. without a collar, but endued with an 
amplitude of cuff, within which the hand seemed abso- 
lutely lost—with the buttons, marking the waist placed 
below the hips, and skiits, vieing in depth and breadth 
with those of the ladies, was among the young dashers, 
pretending to fashion and splendour, composed o1 scarlet, 
crimson, or some other showy colour, and profusely or 
namented with gold lace and embroidery ; the knee 
breeches exclusively worn—were, for horsemen, of bright 
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yellow buckskin, with sharp toed boots to meet with them; 
the hair, ei.her closely shaved and replaced by a wig—or 
else—for this artificial covering wis rather on the wane-- 
frizzed, pomatumed and powdered--tiil in front, it resem- 
bled the fleece of a merino ram—and behind the long 
locks, which were equilly luxuriant in each sex—rolled 
in sundry folds, and tied up ina black silk bag, falling 
jauntily down the back. Add a vast three cornered 
cocked hat, bound and looped back with gold lace—and 
the dress ofa merveilleux of that era, was comple:e; and 
many were the encomiums lavished. and approbato: y 
glances darteu upon the elegant cavaliers, who, with as 
much vanity as the peacocks, scattered about the lawn, 
paraded ‘themselves ion bedight be‘ore the eyes 0: the fe- 
male coferte. Spurs jing'ed, brocades rustied, and fair 
forms tottered tripplingiy along on shoes, whose high 
white heels raised the feet so that only the toe was per- 
mitted to touch the ground; while the stately host,in a 
full suit of black velvet, over which was thrown a long 
scarlet cloak whose veluminous folds, falling back from 
the shoulder, gave him the air of a Spanish grandee — 
busied himselt in a due disposition of the locomotive 
train. 

This was a work of some time and trouble; but at last 


rocession—the ladies handed out by their obsequious gal- 
ants, hat in hand, and with the formal grace and gliding 
step, wherewith they were wont to move together through 
a minuet—some of them to get into various vehicles—and 
the destination of others apparent in the showy riding 
dress then worn and con-isting of a cloth petticoat rich y 
laced with gold, and a jacket, the exact copy in cut and al- 
most in dimensions of a man’s coat, likewise braid: d with 
gold cord and pieatifully sprinkled over with galloon but- 
tons—under which appeared a skirt vandyhe elaborately 
frilled at the bosom—a velvet waistcoat of’ briliiant hue— 
a cravat with its jong ends, trimmed with point lace and 
falling below the waist, the costume being completed by a 
gay, jockey cap, with a streaming plume, set smartly on 





rakish cast to the whole figure. ‘These fair equestrians 
being helped upon their palfreys, which they managed 
with an ease and spirit worthy of Diana Vernon—and 
their pretty feet duly entolded and pinned up in the 
ample riding skirt, half showing—half hiding the costly 
housings; the whole cavaleade, led by the Dallas coach, 
containing that grand-chatelain himself—the ladv Joanna 
Armistead, her husband, the brother of the Jate Mrs. Dal- 
las--and the enraptured Hetty, all beauty. blushes, and 
bewilderment, set forward to the parish church about six 
miles distant from Dalton-dale. 
them first rate whips, imported from England with the car- 
riage and horses--dashed along with the porientous 
speed of the wild huntsman—and in like manner forcing 
the plebeian pedestrians who plodded along the high 
ways, to betake themselves to the top of a fence or the 


difficulty and damage to their Sunday clothes, to scramble 
up the high sand banks, which bordered most of the ceun- 
try roads. Proceeding at a rate so rapid, they soon reined 
up in front of the sacred edifice, an old wooden building, 
grey with age--looking worn and lonely as country 
churches general y do-~and standing amid gigantic oaks 
that seemed coeval with creation. 
But, if the house of God itself wore a desolate and soli- 
tary aspect, the space cleared to some extent around it, was 
alive with people in every variety of garb and position ; 
some talked in groups under the leafless trees—others, a 
litle apart, were occupied in giving the last touch to their 
toilette; the lads and lasses picked every opportunity for 
furtive flirtation, while their elders primmed up them- 
selves with the rigour of somany A:guses andthe sanctity 
of saiiits. Every minute, scores of country folks, caine 
riding up, some imes double, and even three upon one 
“beast,” ond the females springing down with the light- 
ness of Mrs. Wiiliams, of circus riding notoriety, would 
proceed to invest themselves with divers articles of finery 
too precious to be endangered by the wear and tear of a 
= on horseback through mad and mire. Many a 
looming girl and staid matron might be, here and there, 
odserved, unbinding their jaws, smoothing their coiffures, 
shaking out the folds of their petticoats, and stroking 
down their open gowns of giazed calico, under which was 
visible the calamanco quilt of bright green or orange set 
off by an apron and neck-handkerchief of fine white linen. 











the numerous equipages were arrang¢d in proper order of 
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Then after donning their high heeled morocco shoes, or. 
namented with ponderous steel buckles, and their ‘il 
knit gloves, they would take a las! long look at thems om 
in the little pocket mirror. while the young men 8 he 
and fixed and strutted away, and the old women with = 
hoods of their ola riding cloaks, the uniform of th: ir =“ 
erable corps, drawn over the high crowned blowze a. 
helped their husbands to untackle the horses and to fi 
the rack with provender from the saddle bags or gig es 

As socn as the gentry had entered the church an taken 
their seats in the upper pews, the congregation at large 
poured in, in One continued stream; it was, nevertheless 
smaller than usual, inasmuch as the celebrated Davis of 
oratorical memory, was thes in Hanover, and preaching 
with all the energy of his powerful eloquence, a crusade 
against the wealthy and worldly mindedness of the pri. 
vileged orders. And though the patricians, al) staunch 
Episcopalians, disdaining to swerve from their faith, stil 
flocked to worship where their fathers did--the middie 
and lower classes were, as usual, drawn off by novelty-.. 
and deserted in crowds from the ministry of the worthy 
Dr. Douglas: so that reverend gentleman, in place of jl. 
lustrating the anniversary, which brought “ on the earth 
peace, good will towards men,”--gave them, after the ad. 
ministration of the communion, (ior the morning service 
was then invariably read by the clerk, a very excellent, 
though rather diffuse sermon un the text, “Choose ye 
this day, whom he will serve ;——as for me and sny house, 
we will serve the Lord,” wherein with abundant protes 
tations of Christian charity toyards the backsliding Pres. 
byterians, he Jikened himself and his faithful adherents 
to the conquering and conforming Joshua—and those, 
whom curiosity or conscience had conducted within hear- 
ing of the sublime sectarian, to the Israelites turning inte 
the idolatry of strange gods. His discourse was listened 
to with great edification and abiding effect ;—and he him. 
selfon his descent from the pulpit, took possession ofa 
seat in Mr. Dallas’s carriage in order to make one of t!x 
dinner party at Dalton dale. 

The return to that distinguished domicil, was happily 
achieved without any violation of order and arrangement 
and in good time for the splendid and smoking repast 
which awaited them. ‘Il'wo immense bowls ef china, as 
transparent as isinglass, and enamelled with the liveliest 
tints, the one filled with lambs wool, as it went in cant 
phrase—the other with sangaree, and each garnished with 
ribbons and an orange stuck over with sprigs ot rosemary. 
floating on the top, were immediately handed around— 
and every gentleman filling a glass, first drank out oft 
himse!f, and then presented it with a low bow to the lads 
next him. who, according to the prescribed usage, was 
to do honour to the pledge, and then to permit her Gany- 
mede to take a kiss from her fiir lins. A good deal of 
manceuvring and under-hand contrivance generally pre- 
ceeded this ceremony; each male individual aiming * 
juxtaposition with his favourite belle, who. on her part, 1p 
the plenitude of that feminine feeling, which dares to iD 
dulge itself only by stealth, desired nothing so much as to 
escape the publicity of a salute. The acknowledged 
Queen of the day, who, at church had fixed all eyes, and 
enjoyed a monopoly of admiration, became in right of her 
charms no less hen of her position as dame de chateau, the 
object of extraordinary competition for the bestowal © 
this first token of tacit gallantry. With the involuntary 
instinct of intuitive preference. she found herself standing, 
she scarcely knew how or where, close by one, col 
spicuous as the Lovelace of the colony ; and with a flutter 
at her heart that took away her breath, and a dizziness 
her head that dimmed her sight, she tasted the proffered 
draught, and felt the pressure of his lips on her's. A m0 
ment more, and they were separated ; for Mr. Dallas ‘4 
out the lofty lady Joanna, and bid Hetty follow wh 
friend, the liewtenant of the county, while the elegan! ‘ 
prian Rudolph retreated from her blissful vicinity to 1% 
side ot Barbara Page, a celebrated beauty from 10" 
Town. : p wal 

After a grace, something longer than the litany, art 
which delivered by the Rector, rendered due thanks - 
the unity of the Church of England. as established nt 
in the parish of Hanover, and exercised at the non gt 
the assembled aristocracy of that most pleasant and PY 
rician of counties surrounded the three long sea OE 
out in the hall, and groaning under the weight of 2006 +" 
appropriate cheer. Our ancestors were rather once 
soups--and unskilled ia the succession of removes, 
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> there were nevertheless many points of the bunquet not 
1o be passed over in silence: the hams—the pride of Vir- 
ginia house wives. and fuli two years cured (an age indis- 
~onsable fora Christmas dinner) exceeded those of West- 
peas rock and perch— 
were faultless—and the game glorious beyond the con- 
| ception of a European. Then there was the royal Christ- 
| mas goose, whose liver might have immortalized a 
| Strasburg pale,--and an exquisite specimen of the “ beau- 
ceous bird of chivalry” roasted a ravir, and decked out 
with its radiant plumage. The crisp and highly spiced 
nasties might have created an appetite “ under the ribs of 
death"--and the wines, the expressed quaintescence of 
every upproved vintage! none such have been decanted 
and gv iffed amongst us since those convivial and costly 
convocations. I'he dessert. besides floating islands, hedge 
hogs. ribbon jelly and all the confectionary—-marvels of 
Mrs. Glasse’s Cookery Book, long since exploded—dis- 
played a variety of fine melons, preserved, as well as the 
F ereen peas--for production on that holy day by burying 
them with certain precautions in the cellars; and though 
French artistes and critical gastronomes might sneer at 
the ensemble of the catertainment, it was unanimously pro- 
nounc-d by the party present, to be the triumph of the 
eulinary art. And much as the men had been dazzled by 
the blaze of beauty, almost blinding them, in the young 
mistress of the patrician Mansion, we must own, albeit 
greatly against our inclination--that they found this evi- 
dence of her skill in the important science of the menage, 
hardly less alluring; even the admired Englishman, who, 
himself deeply smitten, had made a decided impression 
npon the susceptible Hetty,--evinced by his devotion to 
cup and trencher that his relish for savoury food was no 
wise impaired by the ardour of more sentimental sensa- 
tions. As one of the guests, entitled to special observance, 
he was placed at the table, whereat his bright enslaver 
presided, under the surveillance of her titled aunt: and 
truth tosay. that between the vague emotions of first love, 
and the excitement of vanity sublimed by the fumes of 
' adulatory incense. she felt but little disposed to stuop to 
— the vulvarand every day business of eating or inciting 
| others to eat by all the importunity which deemed in that 
age, the height of good breeding, inflicted upon its incom 
moded subjects the peine forte et dure of tantalism. Still 
her task of carving and helping, was not, as she had rash- 
ly began to fancy it, endless as the toil of Sisyphus ; for 
the company, mindiul of the afternoon amusement, took 
care to rise in good time to dress for it. 

Then awful beauty prepared to put on all her charms-- 
and the female passion for finery to indulge itself ad libi- 
tum. ‘Che gorgeous wardrobes of the 18th century, com- 
prised none of those gossamer textures so dear to modern 
taste; but in recompense. there was rich store of tabbies 
ind brocades so stiffly wrought in gold and silver as to 
stand erect without the intervention of a wearer. And 
Acre, aS In personal endowments, our heroine bore off the 
dell fromthe many lovely creatures, who strove to out 
dress and out look each other. ‘The anxious Mrs Cluff— 
the more modish wife of Sir Ralph Armistead, and a train 
“ interior priestesses ministered to her adornment; and 
ww united acclamation ratified the sentence, wherein her 
POF ER Pm be infallible oracle Gf fashion--declared that 
‘er niece, in bravery and brilliancy of loveliness out-did 
ome gentlewoman inthe land She wore a sacque and 
ai of the richest lilac damask, sprigged and fringed 

ith goid; and only a complexion so perfectly delicate as 
ers, could have borne the test of that most lady-like, yet 








unbe 
parently by the matchless fingers of “ Fairly Fair.” on 
baht impalpable of India’s woven webs—would have 
| -'€cd a princess on her bridal day, shoes of gold tissue, 
donde eateling with patent diamonds, encased the 
_ Prweeigd won'p iat angie have put Cinderella’s slipper to 

a mH Aeon her neck, and on the fair arms, cover 
hentadene Saat of silk lace, glittered a coronet and 
B acclets of the same mock stones; ear-rings. that seem 
; SY, tboriginal decoration, were as yet unknown.— 
3 - Fy oc pelt elegy e3 shed their mimie scintillations 
B which. if ne Ol HOR, fair tresses, dresse d over a cushion, 
B anges” d hot quite so tall as “the old fashioned fon 
— Keowee by Monsieur Paradin, and preach d 
Dea amous monk—added with its towering 
‘ 8, at Jeast three fect to her stature. Indeed to such 
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‘ ‘ ) | in the most refined and hyperbolica! terms. 
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a pitch did the ladies carry their rivalry in this fabric of 
hair, corking pins, gauze and feathers, that mere than one 
gay toast then extant, was compelled always when bear- 
ing the lofty burden to seat herself in the foot of her car- 
riage. A breast and shoulder-knots of carnation ribbon, 
edgid with go'd foil, with a nose-gay inserted in the for- 
mer--a tiffany fan thickly spangled—and a cambric hand- 
kerchief—not brode to be sure—but fine enough to have 
satisfied the fastidicusness of Anne of Austria, came last 
and Jeast, into requisition. 

‘| hus arrayed tor conquest, “ the blue depth of her Se- 
raph eyes.” flashing like fairy gems—her sott cheek glow- 
ing with the suffusion of graceful and girtish bashfulness 
—and her tight figure floating and flitting alone like an 
erial vision —Hetty made her appearance in the saloon, 
her scene of anticipated g.ory—which, forming the con- 
necting line between too extensive wings (ithe house 
being built in the shape of the letter H.) afforded a spa- 
cious and convenient ball room, though boasting neither 
orchestra nor chalked floor. The negro fiddlers. tor there 
were half dozen of provincial celebrity belonging to the 
estate—already occupied their station on a bench by one 
of the side doors,—and bending backwards and turwards 
with as much enthusiastic grimace as Paganini—were tun- 
ing up and see-siwing their bows across the cat-gut in 
those long, plaintive and fine drawn notes of 


** Liquid sweetness, ,ong drawn out,” 


which seem the very echo of the music of the spheres— 
and render the violin the most pathetic as well as the 
merriest of instruments. Miss Dallas sent her first stolen 
elance around in search of the Apollo Belvidere of the 
courtly circle— ind it sought him not in vain: he was al- 
ready at her e:sbow—but, alas! never the nearer to her 
hand ; for, before he haa time to speak—!r_ Dallas had 
given it to Cary Nivison, a young esquire from Nansemond 
—the pet match of every scheming dowager and politic 
papa, who coveted this world’s wealth for their daughters. 
The dignified movements of the majestic minuet had com- 
menced—the gentleman, after making his honours, had as- 
sumed his triangular chapeau and presented his ungloved 
palm--the object of so much plotting and counter-plotting 
and solicitude, maternal and filial—to his disappointed 
partner, ere she and her baffled favourite had recovered 
from the suddenness, wherewith the paternal-pleasure had 
frustrated their mutual wish. 

But the regrets of the beautiful debutante were neither 
long nor deep; she was still the inshrined goddess of the 
gala, upon whose steps all around waited and worshipped, 
and he, whom her father’s fiat had paired her off with for 
the dance, reigned like the present Duke of Levonshire, 
lord paramount of bachelor desirables; so she went 
threugh the introductory exhibition with as much gout, 
though, owing to her want of practice in public, as little 
grace as ever accompanied a thing of the sort. When 
this couple had fini hed, the most distinguished of the 
matrons were severally led out to perform their solemn 
rever_nce to Terpsichore ; after which the younger and 
livelier part of the assembly, took their turn at the popu- 
lar jig. Country-dances ensued ; and again and again did 
the happy Hetty stand up with Rudolph--her sovereign 
of the scene, who came near exper encing at the hand of 
the ladies a fate similar to that of Orpheus among the 
Meenides ard Bache—and who, amid the tigurative m: ze 
of the measure, w. ich has been thovght embi: matical of 
courtship, seized every occasion to insinuate his passion 
But still, in 
spite of sigh and blush and half averted yet eager-listen- 
ing ear, the born flirt by no means, restricted herself to his 
empassioned flatteries ; for, in good sooth, however inter- 
preted by her, they. as yo’, amounted to nothing more.— 
The sun of that lithe system. she shone in turn, upon all 
her satelites; and though her sweetest smiles and :oftest 
tones repaid the protestations of the fcreign Adonis, she 
revelled in the rapture of seeing herself engross the florid 
compliments and eager a-siduities of the be-wigged and 
brocaded beaux, whose costume, resplendent with velvet 
and embroidery. may be conceived by these, who have 
seen Sir Charles Veughan in ali the excess of waist-coat 
flap, and exuberance of lapelle and_ skirt, characterizing 
his court dress ata Washington birth night ball. A sup- 
per, surpassingly sumptsous, was succeedcd by the ranti- 
pole and republican reels; and the morning was at that 
critical turn, the point of drawing ere the “ many twink- 
ling feet’? of the dancers ceased to trip—and the fair ruler 
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of the revels. retired in a delirium of delight “* to sleep— 
perchance to dream” of her most favoured and too fasci- 
nating admirer. Thus ended the first day of the Chr st- 
mas-carnival, during which our judicious fore-fathers 
were wont to 3 : b 
“Mix sobriety with wine, _ 
And easy mirth with thoughts divine.” 


* * * * * * 


* To-morrow, to-morrow and to-morrow,” came only to 
bring a repetition—or rather increase of merry doings.— 
What with dancing 


“ From morn till noon, from noon till dewy eve,” 


and of course, through the best part of the otherwise dull 
night—all sorts of romping games such as hide the thim- 
ble,—hunt the slipper—blind mao’s buff, & c. and the end- 
less varieties of riding, walking, flirting, talking and teas- 
ing one another to occupy the yourg folks—c.rd playing 
and carousing, fiddling and practising with pistols, drink- 
ing ju'eps and bumbo, hunting, and extempore match 
races for the elder and less gallant men—-diversified by 
Hetty’s performance on the harpsichord, a noveliy ex- 
citing as much curiosity as the Italian Opera among us, 
and her philosophizing sire’s exhibition of electrifying ima- 
chines. and ps experimental phenomena,—the time 
sped away pleasantly and not altogether unprofitably ;— 
since, as msy be supposed, all this idleness and enjoy- 
ment originated a vast deai of love-miking,—and mure 
than one flirtation, ripening into serious regard, led ulti- 
mately 10 as many eligible marriages. Our business lays, 
however, with the attachment in progress between vur 
heroine and the polished adventurer, whose graces of 
person and address, had turned ‘he heads of hal! the dam- 
sels of the olden aristocracy. A yuunger brother of good 
family, renowned alike for his success in gallantry, play, 
and the mysteries of the turt,—a serie. of circumstances 
not particularly creditable to his character, had rendered 
a retreat from England advisable ;—or in modern and ex- 
pressive phrase, the elegant swindler had levanted: Ame- 
rica became his land of reluge—a matrimonial speculation 
his sole chance of pecuniary salvation. For some two or 
three months he had harbouredia Virginia—alternately the 
guest of Governor Guoch, and the enfant gate of the pat- 
rician cvleries in the metropolis and roundabout. A fine 
musician, and namby pamby poet—-with an air and man- 
ner to captivate lord Chesterfield himsel.—dressing like 
the Count de Grainmont--and ~pending as if gifted with 
the treasury rose of I 'rince Leltin, this actual but gentle- 
manly chevalier d’industrie. held the whole colony pros- 
trate at his feet—and kept on dallying wich all, without 
selecting one of the many charming women, who were 
dying for love of him. His name had, nevertheless, been 
coupled in amatory conjunction with those ofa hilf dozen 
conspicuous belles ; and last, though not least, on the list 
was the only daughter of a certain rich widow. Mrs. 
Hollis. was about thirty-three, plump, pretty—and, with 
a jointure, ‘hat qualified her (or the prime object of a fur- 
tune-hunter’s pursuit, less intent on the speedy estab- 
lishment of her rival offspring then upon shining out her- 
self in bridal white and silver. The young Pocahontas, 
fat, fair, and the very essence of feminine frivolity and 
fashion, was, in character as well as complexion, the an- 
tithesis of her royal Indian name-sake and ancestress. 
Both ladies were included in the present gathering of 
grandees ; but though Hetty, whom a confidential whis- 
per had assured of the certainty of the engagement, 
watched them with a vigilance, surpassing that of any 
apy of the French police—nothing could be less demon- 
strative of the fact so positively asserted than Ru Jolph’s 
present communings in that quarter. But a shrewd and 
habitual student a la Rochefaucuult, of human nature, he 
read that of his volatile lady love at a glance ; and the re- 
sult of his observations decided him to mask his battery 
awhile, and make his attack on the heart he soug t to 
ensnare through that vani'y, which he held not unwisely 
to be the direct road to the favor of a coquette. 
Accordingly the wily tempter relaxed in his exclusive 
devotion to Miss Dallas; and though his demeanour to- 
wards her was still marked by a sustained tone of tender 
interest, he took care to show her that he was,as much 
as herself, the Cynosure of admiring eyes. He no longer, 
danced or walked or rode continually by her side; and 
Hetty, fond, jealous, and evidently forsaken. saw that, 





while parents and guardians surrounded and courted Cary 
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Nivison—their wards and daughters; the you 

and the lovely—smiled upon and sought the Poatad 
ed, the irresistible Englishman. He seemed nothing loth 
to accept their homage and to offer his in turn; instead of 
enacting the part of shadow to the bright queen of th 
domain, he laughed and sung and toyed with her Senter 
ous rivals—the Hollises and Barbara Page, chief amon 
them; thereby confirming her first—and perhaps fleeting 
—inclinati.n, into a strong and steady sentiment of prefe 
rence. F rtoa girl of Hetty’s insatiable avarice of ad. 
miration, rebellion or indifference in a male worthy of her 
notice, only stimulated vanity and aroused ardour. The 
attentions of the pre-eminently handsome and elegant 
Rudolph, were too precious to be easily resigned—or 
suffered to waste their sweetness upon her interiors: it 
became a point of hon ur with the piqued beauty to a. 
tach him exclusively to herself, and to rivet those chains 
which at their first meeting, he seemed only too ready and 
proud toassume. That they still bound him in spite of 
his struggles :o shake them off, she firmly beiieved since 
when freque: tly thrown together at the harpsichord 
where his voi e, a fine barifone, sustained and softened 
her’s, especial.y when they languished together through 
that most Sapphic of love-songs— 


* How imperfect is expression 
Some emotions to impart,” 


the ardour of his eyes, whose burning pathos sunk into 
her soul, invited her but too plainly to “ read what her's 
had written there.” The foreign amorist was master of 
his metier ; and a few reproachful glances from those 
large, lucid orbs, varying from the hue of the sapphire to 
that of the amethyst,—sufficed to stint his assiduous de 
voirs to their proper and propitious object. Hetty re 
ceived her truant with the rapture of real affection; and 
they were soon deep in all the love and luxury of mutual 
yet secret love. 


Meanwhile the jovial congress had transferred it sittings 
to another country-seat, where Twelfth-day was duly 
commemorated by the immense cake, weighing that num- 
ber of pounds, which, made by the you: g ladies, and 
baked with the assistance of their we cent beaux, was 
cut with abundance of gay ceremonies—and eaten while 
the nuts were named and burnt. Almost the first couple 
called, as their husky representatives were cast in and 
crackled in the fiery ordeal, was Mr. Cary Nivison and 
Miss Hetty Dallas; and many an envious maiden hailed 
the omen with a smile of malicious exultation, as there 
fractory chesnuts, with an explosive sound, popped out 
of the fire, and fell, in opposite corners of the room. But 
Hetty troubled herself little with thoughts or portents, 
touching the suit of one assigned to her by commonre 
port; and while she treated the lordly bachelor witha ca 
price, which constituted the peculiar charms of her man 
ner. it greatly enhanced her value with a man, too olten 
disgusted by having his advances met half way. 
lord of Dalion-dale, however, who had_ such offen 
for his daughter as would astonish the chapmen wit 
now-a-days, cheapen such wares, was not quite 8 
heedless of a subject all important in his eyes. | 
wealthy low-lander whe, it was said could travel eighty 
miles ina straight line upon his own land, had long 0¢ 
curred to the “king of Hanover,” as a help meet for 
his princess royal; and matters now seemed happily & 
train for the accomplishment of this cherished view. 1! 
was obvious that young Nivison liked Hetty ; and though 
a more nerspicuous and reflective mind would have dis 
cerned, or at least dreaded her partiality for Cypriat 
Rudolph, the aristocratic parent, conceiving his child—the 
offspring of the immaculate Winnifred Armistead—the 
pupil of that ultra-precisian, the venerable Mis. Cluff- 
and the associate of Patsey Vernon, a pattern of fi 
piety,—exalted both by inheritance and education above 
the trite and unsexual emotions of furward love—m* 
trusted not her prudence—and would as soon have 
dreamed of her fighting a duel or drinking grog ae 
vern bar, as of her presuming to prefer any man til] his 
mandate had directed her to that effect. As tothe cour''y 
and consequential Englishman, Mr. Dallas, a profes 
stranger-fancier, was rather pleased to see the yous 
lady of Dalton-dale, deriving additional eclat from the * 
tendance of one. whose praise created beauties, and cm 
firmed fashion ; but nothing could be farther from eA 
prehension than any particular attachment on either side: 
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THE SUICIDE. 


‘i atrician dwellings had been thus visited in 
Pc he 5 Ralph Armistead’s making the last. 
where the frolicksome crew broke up and dispersed in 
all directions. Mr. Dallas and his peerless damsel Fi 
mained a day or two after the rest, as well as Mr. Ru- 
dolph, Whom the former had invited to accompany them 
home. Of course, this politic lover, who was vibrating 
between the “beauty of beauties,” and another rich 
match, was full prempt to walt upon the father and daugh- 
ter, even while pleading with well dissembled hesitation, 
a host of opposing engagements : But Hetty had hardly 
begun to rejoice in the prospect of his company, ere she 
heard to her infinite consternation of her cousin Patsey’s 
probable presence at the sametime. She had been to 
Vernon Hill only a few days before the festival ; and 
though it then seemed likely that her aunt’s gradual 
amendment would soon liberate the gentle nurse, who 
had so devoted herself to the sick chamber—Miss Dallas 
was in such a whirl of joyous anticipation as entirely to 
overlook the improved state of the patient and every 
thing else unconnected with her approaching triumph.— 
Mr. Dallas and Lady Joanna were, however, more obser- 
yant—and found their intrea‘ies for Miss Vernon to re- 
cruit herself by a change of air readily acquiesced in: of 
course, her uncle’s residence was the appointed place of 
recreation. But this visitation—for it was deemed such, 
py her old play mate—was a relatively distant evil—Cy- 
prian’s society, an immediate and delicious enjoyment : se 
that the trio reached Dalton-dale in high spirits, there to 
luxuriate in the quiet and seclusion so grateful after the 
excitement of their protracted jubilee. The lord of the 
manor was moreover, possessed of a private and most 
agreeable subject of contemplation and arrangement in 
the proposed visit, at an early day, of him, whom he loved 
to believe, his future son-in-law. Meanwhile the lovers, 
growing daily and hourly more enamoured-~were left 
pretty much to their own devices. Nothing so tended to 
facilitate the ruin of our hapless heroine, as her being thus 
thrown into close and constant association with the subtle 
and specious wooer, whose designs upon her were purely 
mercenary, or worse still, selfishly profligate. Not that he 
was insensible to the rare charms endeared by such depth 
of fervent fondness: on the contrary, they had inspired 
him with a passion as vehement and unholy as ever led 
to the betrayel of confiding beauty. His first point and 
principal motive in coming to Dalton-dale, was to ascer- 
tain whether the public voice had exaggerated the expec- 
tations of this sole daughter; if they turned out to cor- 
respond with the dictates of justice and the vast amount 
of the family possessions, he then meditated an immediate 
elopement ; for the consummate plotter concluded it use- 
less to seek the paternal consent to their union. If she 
proved comparatively portionless, and knowing Mr. Dal- 
lasto bea strong advocate und upholder of the Salick 
law, he was not unprepared to hear of his intention to put 
off his female scion with next to nothing. Rudolph’s aim 
and end was to degrade the object of vows so solemn 
and reiterated as to border upon self imprecation, into the 
sharer, perhaps victim of a loose intrigue. ; 
Meanwhile he was rapidly acquiring unbounded in- 
fluence over those affections which seared towards the 
parent so long neglectful of her—and whom she stood so 


| Inuch in awe of, withdrawn through envy from her uncon- 
| Sclous cousin--and greatly cooled by time and the ab- 


» sence of that dear brother solong away,--clung with all 


im th 


ie 


€ warmth and intensity of woman’s first Jove to the ser- 
pent seducer who repaid it thus vilely. For as yet the 
leelings that agitated Hetty were chaste and maidenly— 
and in comparison with those which she awakened, like 
the pure sun-shine playing about coldness and corruption, 


| Deside the reeking and sulphureous glare of infernal fire. 


But we 


nn have formerly stated her passions as hasty and 
ota 


ly unregulated—her heart to be the hot-house of vain 


© and violent impulses; and each protestation she listened 


: of 


F Clandestine reception of Rudo|ph’s addresses. 


; Tesign itse 
® that his id 


0, every lesson she imbibed from the unprincipled master 


ler inmost soul, tended to beguile her away from the 
path of duty and virtue. The first false step was her 
e pretend- 

ed jealousy forsooth, of any agency between them; his 
Sensitive and passionate nature po A not ke pacifisd, or 
If to the bliss of implicit confidence till assured 

ol loved him for himself’ alone—that he owed 


7 nothing to the authority of a father, or the trappings and 
E jPhendages of wealth and rank beyond the loftiest 


‘Opes of Ameriéan ambition. Once satisfied of her 
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disinterested preference, the revelation of their reciprocal 
attachment was to be co-incident with it; and in proof of 
Hetty’s sincerity and superiority to venal motives, her in- 
sidious sui'or exacted every concession on her part, with- 
out the slightest sacrifice in turn. At the same time, he 
appealed to those very accessaries, which he professed so 
much to distrust, by hints calculated to work upon her 
pride and love of show—and which produced in her 
young and inexperienced mind, the most exaggerated 
ideas of his actual dignity and estate. All was to be dis- 
closed—every day dream confirmed. when her perfect 
reliance on his honour, entire submission to his wi!] had 
evinced the fulness of that love, which believes all things 
and grants all things to the favoured object; and this 
sophistry, flimsy as it was, blinded a credulous girl, new 
to the world, ignorant of mankind—and in all the tre- 
mours and ecstacies of sensations too often bewildering 
stronger heads than her’s. 
* * * - * » 

February came—and with it Miss Vernon and Mr. Ni- 
vison. On the arrival of the first, Hetty and her deceiver 
were sitting together—she at her embroidery frame tam- 
bouring a jeans petticoat—and he turning over and point~ 
ing out to her as applicable to themselves the most em- 
passioned scenes in that dramatized triumph of the tender 
passion, Shakspeare’s ** Romeo and Juliet ;” while Mr. 
Dallas walked up and down the parlour extorting from 
the strings of his beloved Cremona, a melancholy sort of 
music blending with the recitation like the choral accoin- 
paniment of a Greek tragedy. When Patsey entered 
with the zrial yet stately step of a Juno, and tossing off 
her white beaver hat with its blue lining and feathers, and 
throwing back the blue satin capuchin lined with yellow 
fur in which she was wrapped, first received her uncle’s 
hearty embrace—and then turned to her friend. who flew 
with every demonstration ef eager affection into her 
arms,—the English voluptuary started up in unfeigned 
admiration of the creature so perfect and so commanding 
thus suddenly placed before him. In describing this 
young lady, we need only have employed that exquisite 
stanza of Byron’s: 


“* She walks in beauty like the night, 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies, 
When all that’s best of dark and bright 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes.” 


How different was the charming reality from the por- 
trait. Miss Dallas had drawn so ofien and so unfaithfully 
for her curious lover. in some respects Miss Vernon, 
according to the taste of the times, was decidedly superior 
to her lovely cousin. In height, a great point with the 
courtly connoisseurs, who held it to be synonymous with 
rank, she exceeded the latter; and the pure pearly pale- 
ness of a complexion clear as alabaster, and the delicate 
chiselling of features, surpassed by nothing in the antique 
sculpture, which they resembled, formed a style of 
beauty then more highly estimated than the glowing hues 
breathing their warm spell over Hetty’s exquisite face.— 
In expression—the sum and soul of living beauty, Miss 
Vernon had likewise the advantage ; for her eyes wereas 
a mirror to reflect, every change and charm of thought: 
yet after all, the difference between the two was a mere 
matter of taste—and to be pronounced upon as the pro- 
portions and colouring of painting, or the grace and ani- 
mation of life might be preferred. In Rudolph’s opinion 
this last constituted the omnipotent attraction; and he 
gazed and gazed upon that countenance “ which varied 
as it beamed,” contras!ing its energy and intellectual 
paleness with the veluptucus softness and downy bicom 
hitherto bewitching him, till certain angry glances from 
the blue eyes of his mistress, and a few words, half jest, 
half reproof from Mr. Dailas. reminded him that it wag 
neither polite nor politic to “ fall to such perusal ot” Miss 
Vernon’s face, 
“ As if he’d draw her,” 


But thoagh the looks were averted, the attention was rot 
he exerted all his powers for the entertainment of this 
new and fair arrival; and never did the agreeable, the re- 
sistless Englishman display himself more faveurably than 
during this evening. Fa 

Patsey was overjoyed to rejoin her old friends afier so 
long a separation ; nor did they engross her to the exclu- 
sion of a new one. Cyprian and herself speedily grew 
intimate, for he possessed the gift of fascination when le 
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chose to assert it; and for awhile the spell was upon Miss 
Vernon. Still their good understanding proved 
** Sweet though not permanent, forward yet not lasting— 
The mere perfume and suppliance ofa minute.” 
The lofty penetration of the lady soon pierced through 
the disguise of sentiment and character, so skilfully as- 
samed. His hollowness of heart—the fallacy of his argu- 
ments, and falsehood of his nature were soon deduced 
from slight yet corroborative discrepancies in the elegant 
language and plausible reasonings that varnished them 
over, and of course, disgusted the moral tact by which 
they were so readily developed. She comprehended, too, 
by instinct, her cousin’s entanglement and perilous posi- 
tion ; but the duplicity. deeply engrafted on Hetty’s na- 
ture, so defied and baffled the inquisition ef frank friend- 
ship—and enabled her to play her part so admirably to- 
wards her lover. that Patsey, whose generous disposition 
suspected slowly and with great reluctance, soon became 
re-assured on her account, and believed her in no deeper 
danger than might arise from a mere transient whim for 
the sparkling and seductive stranger. 

He was not without his own particular feelings towards 
this acute but attractive observer,—and they were of a 
mixed and most uneasy sort. He liked,and yet disliked 


—by turns shrunk from and sought her—and could hardly | 


have determined, had it been put to his option whether to 
cuff or caress the beauty, who awed and embarrassed him 
even in the midst of his involuntary admiration. That 
dark eye, so dazzling and dreamy, which he could have 
gazed on forever, had it beamed benignly upon him, 
seemed endowed with the property of Ithuriel’s spear to 
detect and expose—not the fiend in the array of an angel 
of light, but a hypocrite, and sharper in the guise of a 
finished gentleman: he felt that her quick discernment 
had sifted him thoroughly and scorned the crafty counter- 
feit: but even while dreading, he appreciated the force of 
intellect thus employed against him. All his efforts to 
disarm or conciiiate it, proved, however, ineffectual; and 
Patsey’s civil repulsion of his devoirs (generally a subject 
of female contention) and the cold yet careless reserve of 
her demeanour towards him, when they chanced to be 
alone, or thrown particularly together. sufficiently indicat- 
ed, that his most refined attentions and all the elegant ex- 
travagance of compliment, in which he so much excelled, 
were either passed by or repaid in kind with an air that 
intimated the exact and accurate value set upon them; 
and Rudolph, forced to own himself foiled in his artful 
aims by a Simple girl, was in despair ef overreaching or 
cajoling the judgment so rigidly and unerringly exercised 
upon him.’ But ia truth, Miss Vernon thought more and 
better of the prepossessing foreigner than his anxiety for 
her good opinien, suffered him to suppose. For though 
her stronger reason prompted her to shun and look upon 
him with such distrust as might actuate a passenger’s 
avoidance of a treacherous stream, full of eddies and 
whirlpoo}s, glassed ever with a shining sheet of ice, firm to 
the eye yet frail beneath the venturous foot.—yet, in one 
respect, the pre-eminent Patsey was neither more nor 
lessthan woman. ‘The syren song of flattery—like Mer- 
cury’s pipe soothing the drowsy Argus with its somnifer- 
ous notes—had power, partially to lull the vigilance of fe- 
male suspicion; and though Miss Vernon’s doubts still 
discarded the double dealer from friendship or familiar 
intercourse with her, she enjoyed his lively wit and fine 
manner as the life and charm of their social circle. ‘This 
was somewhat enlarged with the approach of Valentine’s 
Day, then celebrated by rites similar to those recorded in 
Scott’s “Fair Maid of Perth;” which anniversary so 
eagerly expected and zealously kept by the young of 
each sex, Rudo!ph resolved to signalize by a last attempt 
to propitiate the divine but disdainful Patsey Vernon. 
Vith that young lady, Mr. Nivison proved a greater fa- 
vorite ; in spite of that arrogance and self conceit, ill-dis- 
guised and scarce improved by the stiff, shy manner, con- 
trasting so disadvantageously with the open address and 
negligent grace of his English rival,—she recognized in 
him natural good sense. sound principles, and sufficient, 
though not romantic sensibility of heart. His family and 
fortune were among the first in the Colony—his addresses 
highly approved by the connexions on either side; and 
with all the influence she fancied herself possessed of, she 
endeavcured to recommend him to the acceptance of Miss 
Dallas, whom she justly deemed fortunate in fixing his 
affection. Hetty pretended to listen—but in reality de- 
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lieved her cousin’s secret object to be the appropriatio; 
of Cyprian Rudolph to herself. And such an invidious 
theft was the more provoking since it went to derange her 
pet plan, which was to engage Mics Vernon’s power{y! 
interest with the stately proprietor of Dalton-dale in be. 
half of her own requited attachment. The fatal mistake 
of supposing that nobody could look with indifference on 
the outlandish wonder, prevented a confidence, which 
would, in all probability, have averted the sad catastrophe 
impending ever her love and life. 

The suitor, honoured by her father’s commendations 
had, at this early stage of the affair, no cause to complain 


tested this officious interference the more since she be. 


of the reception * him by the bewitching being of 


whom he was so deeply enamoured. — Hetty exulting in 
the homage ofa lover so distinguished, made use of him 
to prevent any suspicion of her actual minion, as well as 
to excite the jealousy of this last, and thereby hasten his 
public declaration. For as glimpses of Cyprian’s real 
character broke in upon her, she began to fear as much 
as she adored him, and to wish herself well out of the 
scrape into which great levity of temper and infinite love 
for him, had inextricably involved her. But while all her 
efforts—such as she dared to make—tended to extort his 
honourable avowal of the engagement between them, 
which her simplicity conceived sure of the official sanc. 
tion, the unworthy object of her choice studied only how 
to procrastinate and keep back and finally break away 
trom the perplexities of the double plot so ar.fully inter. 
woven by him. By diligent though indirect inquiry he 
had satisfied himself as to Mr. Dallas’ intentions with 
respect to his only daughter; and they were such as, by 
no means, tallied with his own necessities and high ap- 
praisement of himself. Fifteen or twenty house servants 
—a new harpsichord. and splendid wardrobe, this parti- 
san of primogeniture proclaimed to be the extent of what 
he designed to bestow upon his beautiful Hetty; and her 
angi cl WA of a provision so paltry being the sum 
total of her inheritance, at once extinguished the half 
lighted torch of Hymen, though it left his heart a prey 
to bitter disappointment and the pangs of that perverted 
passion—such as befits demons rather than man, which 
bordering in its purposes and effects upon hatred, the an- 
cients aptly personified as the Cupid Auteros, sullen, sel- 
fish and impure—the offspring of Nox and Erebus (Hell 
and the night.) No touch of tenderness—no impulse of 
gratitude or obligation of honour interposed between the 
hardened libertine and his fair victim; for such her age, 
education and inexperience literally made her: on the 
contrary, he grew doubly impatient of delay since the 
state of his financies and the constant dread of Miss Ver- 
non’s observation alike urged him to precipitate the dé 
nouement of his intrigue. Cary Nivison’s proposal occur- 
ring just in the nick of time, offered the means of obviat- 
ing that shame and discovery, otherwise attendant on tlie 
success of Rudolph’s feli design; and it appeared to him 
not merely reasonable but just, that the ruin of the daugh- 
ter should revenge him upon the haughty sire, whose 
aristocratic prejudices thns thwarted the inclination of 4 
fond couple, and defrauded his expectations of a matci 
calculated to minister alike to his happiness and his ag- 
grandizement. But much ot this is undue anticipation. 
To retrogade a little. The day sacred_to the patron 
saint of lovers had come and gone. Valentines 28 
verses—love-tokens, and the usual exchange of gifts and 
kisses had enlivened the large party collected at Dalton 
dale to honour the occasion. By a little dexterous mab 
agement—such as regulates all lotteries, Hetty had drawn 
the name of the Nansemond magnate—Barbara Page that 
of the august host himself,—while the peerless Eng Ishi: 
man fel! to the share of the fortunate Miss Patsey Vernon, 
yet though his most fur fetched rhymes, and the eleeatt 
accompaniment of an agate-patch-box, beautifully moun ‘ 
ed in gold, testified his profound sense of the distinct? 
conferred on him by her salute. of acknowledsmen), “ 
courtly Cyprian had the mortification to find his = no 
flattery and rare present, both thrown away upod li 
grateful beauty. A graceful compliance with the na 
of established usage compelled her to receive his ol sale 
and be his passive partner for the day but nothing m id 
this formal association was all the reward he reaped i 
his pains : and there was her cousin—that culests cre’ 
ture, his own devoted Esther (as he always cal le 
burning with vexation and disappointment at the cro a 
lotment so acceptable to her seif-gratulating Valentine. 
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And the lovely Babby was hardly less delighted with the 
lucky draft, authorizing her to dedicate herself to the pur- 
suance of certain half formed plans against the peace of 
Mr. Dallas. For a short time, mirth and matrimonial 
schemes—dancing and drinking, loveand leisure reigned ; 
even the lofty lord of the mansion stooped to laugh and 
loiter among the ladies in order to take notice of and toy 
with the sweet Miss Page. His daughter distracted be- 
twixt Jove and envy—for the dashing Mrs. Hollis, again 
their guest, beset Rudolph in the boldest style of widow’s 
wooing—and he seemed inclined to flirt with and flutter 
sround the silly. sighing Pocahontas far more than all 
things considered was proper or necessary—counted the 
hours and minutes, that must intervene ere she was re- 
lieved of the galling spectacle even at the risk of letting 
Nivison and Cyprian, swell their departing train. At last 
they went off in a body to Counsellor Lightfoot’s—and 
then Hetty’s uneasiness at trusting her idol by himself 
anid trials and temptations such as assaulted the bold 
knight of ‘[riemaine in Merlin’s enchanted hal}, would 
have hurried her after them even at the risk of being tor- 
tured by a repetition of their detested coquetries and 
agaceries,—had net her cousin’s continuance at Dalton- 
dale checked her in such a wild goose chase. And the 
disquicted girl was obliged not only to keep Patsey’s com- 
pany during the rest of her stay--but to accompany her 
home on a visit, that promised to be none of the shortest, 
since it was to last till after Easter. 

The hateful time was passed by our heroine in one 
long, unwearied fit of gloom and despondency; and in 
truth, the prospect, to One constituted like her, was none 
of the most blithsome and aliuring,--since ihe slow pro- 
gress of Mrs. Vernon’s convalescence, interdicted all 
hope of public days and large companies ; and like the 
fairfrondeuse, Mdme. de Longueville, our Hanover toast 
had lost her relish for innocent amusements. Books, 
work, music and exercise were alike, distasteful in her 
present mood of mind ; by turns. she moped and pouted— 
shed showers of tears, or murmured captiously at her 
hard fate in being thus banished from the round of men 
and merriment, that her late companions were rejoicing 
inand reigning over. At first her aunt only smiled at and 
rallied her upon her perverse hankering after dissipation : 
while Vatsey lamented, though she did not wonder at her 
friend’s thorough inveteracy against every rational and 
dignified employment. She herself was naturally of a 
very lively turn; but her cultivated tastes and bookish- 
hess, (as it went among the country ladies.) enabled her 
upon occasion to be patient out of a crowd—and to enjoy 
herself less gayly ; but, perhaps, to the full. as much in 
converse with her mother and Shakspeare’s individual 
creaulons, as amid the high circles and festivities of the 
inetropolis itself. All this indifference in a young and 
Pretty Woman was incomprehensible to Hetty, who re- 
garded her old play mate wiih amazement not devoid of 
inger—and whose thoughts were indeed in a state of too 
erat and unhappy agitation to brook the ordeal of soli- 
tu eand the odious introspection consequent to it. Not 
that they were totally nn society at Vernon Hill; 
on the contrary, the neighborhood was rich and populous, 
with the usual compliment of gallant young men and 
sprightly girls—and_ both sexes disposed to pay due 
G = the excelling cousins. Lut in spite of social 
conan and impromptu dances, the utmost frolicking, 
as se with the weak state of the Jady of the man- 
salt y youRS niece, with a head confused by doubts 
aie “pprehensions—and a heart divided between love and 
noi so restless and repining as to induce 
But phic cd att to send her back to Dalton-dale.— 
code tr benposn delightful as it was, she durst not ac- 
ra ae ‘out the word of command from head quar- 
: leg consummate and celebrated flirt chose, as the 
atone 0 rouse herself, and by way of keeping her 
up: p 2 perpetrate a series of such captures as came 
within her reach. 
tion of Wey et derived gone small solace from the situa. 
with her native re nelly uch be public past all parallel” 
ewcastle, stood Dot merely i ' Laggan cay pe 
throw of it. It eae wees ly in sight, but within a sione’s 
bode to those a ms mp -in itself, a peculiarly ple isant 
ful and judieion + ‘€ of appreciating the benefit of health- 
ed of two | nage 2 pena The improvements consist- 
riginally yi pha Conrenicnt houses (which it had been 
ties and out-he ed to unite by a centre-building) with at 

ut-houses enough to give the premises the ap- 
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pearance of an irregular village. Its great boast, how- 
ever, was the grounds, which, of considerable extent and 
in the highest state of cultivation, were extolled and brag- 
ged of in the county as much as the gardens of Versailles 
among the French. A failing garden, diversified with 
beds of rare flowers. laid off in diamonds, triangles and 
lozenges—squares of the finest turf, cdged with box and 
interspersed with statues—two groves—tie one of cherry. 
the other of antedeluvian oaks, fragrant bowers and cabi- 
nets of verdure—and the wonder of a serpentine walk 
terminating in an octagon summer-house, placed over an 
artificial grotto, whese sides, inlaid with shells and spar, 
and redolent of violets, blue bottles, crocuses, 


** And all the lowly children of the shade,” 


with aclear spring bubbling out from the base of the cleft 
marble-basin, and straying through moss, flowers, and 
sprays, fantastically tangled, formed a retreat fit to be the 
haunt of Egeria,—was bounded on three sides by the river 
Pamunkey—and on the fourth, separated from the lawn 
by a row of ancient cedars, shaped by the gardener’s 
shears into the semblance of stately dames with their 
arms a-kimbo, and trellised beneath with a luxuriant 
screen of honey-suckle, eglantine and cowslip. ‘The yard 
was surrounded with high-clipped hedges of yew, and 
shaded by lofty catalphy-trees, the most admired of exo- 
tics, With a sun-dial on a low mound, overrun with peri- 
winkle. There were, besides, a superb green, and hot- 
houses—magnificent espaliers, and the most delicious 
wall-fruit ever met with out of the inaccessible garden in 
the fairy-tale of * La Chatte Blanche ;” the whole kept 
with a nicety the more necessary, as many Visitors came 
from a distance expressly to view the grounds so cele- 
brated throughout the colony. During the life-time of 
the late Col. Lewis Vernon. his villa had been the favourite 
resort of the privileged orders—and more than one of the 
Royal Governors had condescended to grace a sort of 
fete champetre there; but the inclination of his relict had, 
from the first, concurred with her widowhood in assum- 
ing and adhering to the sober state and regulated hospi- 
tality, encumbent. according to the antiquated etiquette, 
upon all ina similar state of bereavement. ‘There was a 
fine library wherein she found her chief pastime and con- 
selation; but the furniture, except in tne article of car- 
pets and china, displayed little or none of the pomp and 
grandeur usual to patrician residences. 

Hetty cared little for the store of choice books—and 
still less for the hortular precincts, even had _ they been 
clad in the breathing beauty of fragrance of their full 
summer garniture. All she aimed at, was to divert her- 
self with the male natives, who, stupid and uncouth as 
they seemed to her, after the exquisite ease and gracefu! 
complaisance of the matchless Rudolph, nevertheless, pos- 
sessed in her eyes, the very competent merit of rendering 
due homage to her charms. But even here. she was ex- 
posed to interruption. ‘To be sure, the beautiful suzerame 
of the vicinity still secluded herself a good deal in at- 
tendance upon her mother; but her right of sovereignty 
became not in the least impaired by this dutiful seques- 
tration: she had only to appear among the eager beaux— 
and at once their ardent allegiance reverted to her as their 
liege and most lovely lady. Miss Dallas, whose appetite 
for indiscriminate admiration grew with what it fed on, 
could not tolerate even the abstraction of this natural tri- 
bute to the excellence of another; and at the distance of 
twenty miles, and after so short an interval, she longed 
for home as much as her brother, who had been roaming 
for years beyond the wide Atlantic. At last she hailed 
the epoch of deliverance; her five penitential weeks were 
at an end: and Hetty went back to the ancestral domain 
so fruitful in humble admirers and in the reminiscences 
of successive triumphs. 

. * # * > * 

Where, all this while, were the rival candidates for her 
favour? Boasting inthe smiles and sweet looks of a high 
bern bevy, each one of whom, bent upon discrediting 
every rumour of pre-engagement, coveted the style and 
title of Mrs. Nivison of Bellisle, as the summit of matri- 
monial aggrandizement—and deemed it the most charm- 
ing thing in the world to be the object of Cyprian Ru- 
dolph’s fine speeches and tender nonsense ; to say noth- 
ing of the immortality conferred by his poetical effusions, 
(fer, gentle reader, in those dull days, since which the 
march of intellect has proceeded with such stupendous 
strides—a rhymester ranked in point of rarity with a pho- 
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nix.) The son-in-law elect of our Hanover grandee—too 
far gone in love to take much interest in any of the fair 
anglers for his notice, soon withdrew himself from the 
contest, and left his foreign competitor to walk over the 
course. The wealthy inamorato, once more in his own 
county—was soon absorbed in the investigation and set- 
tlement of his affairs preparatory to the approaching 
event, which had so long occupied the thoughts of mer- 
cenary mammas and ambitious daughters, far more than 
his own. In May, he was to revisit Dalton-dale, and de- 
clare himself in form; his previous attendance there 
having been only preliminary, and in right of “ the li- 
berty of the house,” duly requested of and gladly granted 
by Mr. Dallas. While he now made the tour of his ex- 
tensive estates,—the accomplished but needy English- 
man, travelling in an Opposite direction, became a wel- 
come guest at Shirley. Westover, ‘lurkey- Island, Clifton, 
and the numerous domiciles of the gentry along the banks 
of James River,—and timed his turns so as to re-apyear in 
hes murat as the herald of the opulent and acceptable low 
ander. 

Before setting up his tabernacle for the present with 
the Dallases, he stopped for a few days at the homestead 
of a gentleman, unzque among his class. Gen. Josiah 
Drew,a man of family and ample patrimony, was up- 
wards of sixty, hale, hearty, and a humourist in every 
sense of that word. Distinguished for strong, natural 
sense and sterling integrity, the simplicity of his charac- 
ter and manners owed nothing to the refinements of edu- 
cation or fashion; on the contrary, he despised and 
sought to deracinate the whole system of artificial dis- 
tinctions, and punctilious observance, unworthy, as he 
affirmed, of men and christians. Candour, however, 
compels us to confess that the freedom from forms and 
restraints inculcated by his example, tended less to re- 
form than to rouse the spirit of social absurdity. Long 
reverenced as the patriarch of the patrician corps, he 
claimed the right to follow in all things the bent of his 
own inclination—and committed not merely with impu- 
nity but applause, all sorts of solecisms and outrages 
against the strict good breeding and fastidious propriety 
so generally cherished as inseparable from gentle lineage 
and degree: ina word, like other innovators—or more 
properly retrocessors—he was apt to shelter himself 
under his privilege for its abuse rather than use. The 
general made it his boast never to have travelled ten miles 
off his own estate; and still no life had been spent less in 
retirement, for he “lived and moved and had his being” 
in the promiscuous assemblage, that made his spacious, 
and old-fashioned mansion a better kind of public house. 
The primitive and proverbial hospitality that greeted with 
scriptural frankness all new-comers, Jed the majority to 
overlook those eccentricities and deviations from deco- 
rum, too often neither polite nor pardonable; but there 
was a rough and racy good-humour—an abrupt and 
joyous sincerity about this ancient original, going far to 
prepossess and plead in his behalf. His lady, the daugh- 
ter of a high governmental dignitary, offered that contrast 
to her husband, which Hymen seems to delight in often 
producing ; being the most stiff and strait laced of dainty 
dames—and frowning in indignant reprobation upon the 
manifold vagaries and enormities of her homely partner. 
But, as often chances, he took a mischievous pleasure in 
provoking and defying her prim reproofs and demure yet 
severe his approval, ull at last, seeing that his unseemly 
aberrations were increased rather than curtailed by her 

ectures,—Mrs. Drew became. if not quite like her latitu- 

dinarian neighbours—more indulgent to the evil beyond 
her skill to correct. Her children. three daughters and 
as many sons—were happily married and settled around 
them; still the concourse of company continued, or in- 
deed increased,—as her husband, in answer to all re- 
monstrances on the score of economy, inveighed against 
the niggardly nature, that could seek tc condemn him to 
loneliness in his old age. 

_Mr. Rudolph found near fuur score inmates at Fair 
Forest: every barn, granary and out-house accommo- 
dating its lodgers. The scene was one of obstreperous 


fun and deafening hilarity; and the host’s insatiable love 
of noise and whim, had abundant scope for display and 
exercise. For the extravagance of its boisterous convi- 
viality—in the variety of its guests—and the total absence 
of all ceremony and restraint; in a word, in every respect, 
save the regularity and admirable arrangement of the 
house-hold details, which proclaimed its mistress to be 
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the queen of managers,—the establishment might have 
entered into comparison with Lord Barrymore’s bacch 
nalian cottage at Wargrave. Liquor flowed night a 
day, like the stream of a perennial fountain—cards and 
dice circulated through the 24 hours; and the pranks of 
the roaring madcaps and their jovial entertainer, trans. 
cended the bounds of modern belief: Here, to his infinite 
surprise, already excited, as he thought to the uttermost. 
the Englishman encountered Miss Vernon, who, if she had 
so greatly impressed him amid the airy yet dignified 

roups at Dalton-dale, now shone out like the Lady in 
Jomus encircled by his foul ribald rout. With these 
sentiments, he made up to his “* fair Valentine as he ven. 
tured to call her in allusion to their association on that 
saint’s day ;” and she, on her part, reciprocated, not un. 
graciously, the preference; for though prompt to espy 
and to enjoy the ridiculous, she could not alo contem- 
plating the pranks and orgies of the general and his train 
of toss-pots as little better than the want or wildness of 
Silenus and his band of satyrs. The high bred foreigner 
reaped the full benefit of the contrast so advantageous to 
him; and he deemed it a rare piece of good fortune, 
which soon afterwards occurred to enhance his merit 
with the woman, whose favour he honed after. purely be- 
cause of the peculiarity of taste, which led her to deny 
it. 

Mrs. Drew, being not only a most exemplary woman, 
but a near connexion of the deceased Col. Vernon, his 
daughter came at the instance of her mother to spend, as 
she had severa! times done, a couple of days, with a good 
deal of diversion and perfect safety. For, though the 
boundless license arrogated by the general. alarmed many 
a sensitive matron into shortening her visit,—yet the fair 
Patsey and her fond guardian, while they avoided a long 
stay there, scrupled to hurt his feelings by keeping away 
entirely from ay rainy where the young lady was under 
the special protection of her near kins-woman. But her 
past experience of the freedom practised at Fair Forest, 
had not familiarized her with the extent to which it was 
frequently carried. Many of the first and fairest in the 
neighbourhood were now present there; and during the 
forepart of the day, the lord of the revels kept within rea- 
sonable limits: At dinner—and such a repast would have 
gone far to excnse or indeed blot out, in the minds of the 
most precise—all the irregularities of its founder—he sig- 
nalized himself by sundry escapades; and before rising 
from table, his broad jokes and gross banter, would have 
thrown the coarseness of Squire Western into the shade. 
His lady wife, silent but not assenting—sat swelling with 
indignation, which caused her to ply_her fan with great 
vehemence, in order to allay the heat into which she was 
thrown by her internal ferment ; while the females, some 
of them looked sheepishly disconcerted—and others 
thought proper to assume an air of extreme unconcern.— 
Leaving the table or the room was out of the question, as 
such an attempt would only have subjected them to pur 
suit, and the penalty of as many kisses as the imperative 
old gentleman might choose to exact. ; 

Miss Vernon had begun to meditate making her escay*, 
if possible, before dark; but a little reflection satisfied 
her of the impossibility of effecting such a coup de main, 
which was generally the work of days. Carriages were 
absolutely broken, drivers and harness locked up—horses 
carried off to remote hiding-places—and every expeties 
put in practice by the company-loving host to detain us 
guests ; and since she could do no better, the proud pet, as 
he was used to style her. was fain to endure what ® 
perfectly disgusted her, in the hope of something va 
ring next day to facilitate her release. Indeed, ex¢eh 
during mea!s, most of the gentle maidens conirived 
keep out of the way of being shocked by the gener 
sins against delicacy and the dignity of their oe bs 
evening passed off pleasantly enough ; and Patsey * a 
ed herself secure in her custom of sleeping in a me 
closet within Mrs. Drew’s bed-chamber, and too 3 ght 
to allow of any invasion on the part of her husban ae 
though braving her before a room full of strangers, ii oe 
decorum necessarily tied her tongue, shrunk into st! _ 
and submission when exposed to the infliction , ah aol 
tain lecture. But access was not to be had to N sane 
non’s sanctuary, which was undergoing some neces*\, 

' ‘ ake odging Wh! 
repairs,—and she was forced to take up her Nich thei 
her companions of the day in a large chamber, W ~ as 
careful hostess locked upon them, and took away the * 
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gay train retired ; and yet. as is usually the case with 
young ladies just parte from their male subjects, they 
felt indisposed for sleep. Half or wholiy undressed ,they 
Srst discussed their various flirtations and adorers--and 
then, in the exuberance of juvenile glec, laughed and 
pinched and pulled one another about, till a wild game of 
romps ensued—and their exclamations of frolic fright 
were overheard and answered. In the midst of their 
giddy and girlish play, the key was heard to turn in its 
ward—the door creaked on its hinges; and old general 
Drew, in a most grotesque disguise, tottered in ; for though 
not actually drunk, he was in a state of happy elevation 
above the cares and formality of life. __ 

“So, my_ pretty ones,” he cried, securing the door, and 


| planking himself in an attitude of mock majesty in the 


middle ot the floor, “ won’t you be goed natured and let 
an old friend help you in your sport. By my troth 
youre mighty mute and mum all at once,” he continued, 
as the startled hoydens huddled up together in a corner, 
“ after making such a noise as might arouse the dead to 
entice me in among you. Don’t think to cheat me out of 
my share of the fun, for I promise you, you shan’t.— 
Come, walk out, my little sweet-heart,” and he caught 
hold of one noted as the Priscilla Tomboy of the circle, 
“and Jet you and [trip ita bit to set a good example to 
those faint hearted sober joes.” 

The young lady affected to resist, but resistance proved 
vain; in spite of, or rather the sooner for her negligee, 
she was forced, half laughing, half crying to yield to the 


| rude handling of the despotic intruder, who, waxing warm 


in his unceremonious assault, proceeded from one to ano- 


s ther of the terrified yet tickled girls, who shrieked, strug- 


gled, and yet giggling, submitted to such an inquisition, as 


' the purchaser might make into a Circassian in the slave 


market—but which was alike revolting to true modesty 
and manly decency. Six or eight had undergone what 
he called a “ proper overhauling,” accompanied by sun- 


| dry caresses, which, to a married man of his venerable 
» age, they conceived it idle to be squeamish about, ere he 


approached Miss Vernon with open arms and a coaxing 
tone. Fortunately on laying aside her finery. she had 
wrapped herself in a dressing-gown—and now looked on 
in an excess of rage, sufficient to calm and concentrate her 
fluttered energies. ‘The enemy was on the point of 
touching her with his out-stretched hand, when she 
bounded across the floor, and snatching up the heavy iron 
poker from the hearth, stood flushed and panting, yet 
| ready for the attaek. The general, not dreaming that she 
was in earnest, hardily advanced; she drew back with 
F her weapon—not a very heroic but an efficient one— 
: raised, and eying him withthe scorn and defiance of a 
Penthesilea, bade him come closer at his peril and take the 
consequences. 
“But one step nearer—lay but a finger on me in your 
unhallowed brutality and I strike, if the blow lays you 


F dead at my feet. For shame! old man! grey in folly as 


in years—thus to insult the weak and helpless under your 
own roof! And are you ladies, women to humble your- 
selves to such profanation ?” and she glanced with an eye 
of fireon those, who, taking courage from her boldness, 
clustered about her. ‘ Rally around me; I will protect 
you: and do you, Sir undo the doer—or if screams can 
_ avail to give the alarm, I’ll make my voice heard even to 
| ™myown home. I have no father to call you to account— 
| or you had not dared to venture thus.” 


| These last words appealed to the generosity of their as- 
f saulter, who had intended nothing beyond a rude play 
q often attempted and borne with by the highest and haugh- 
é Hest damsels, who considered it scarce worth while to 
{uarrel with and lose the favour of one, so popular as a 
inatch-maker-general, tor the pranks universally tolerated 
by reason of his years and many good qualities. Lut the 
high-minded Patsey held such usage to be no trifle. 


“ : ' s 
Be le my smart lass - exclaimed the baffled but 
we (ligpreasec general ; here’s a deal to do about noth- 
ng: Yet, gad ! 1 like your spirit; it warms my old 
eas You re a chip of the old block—Lewis Vernon’s 
k ¢ daughter. But stand aside, my coy charmer, take 

yourown way; V’llmake no quarrel with such an odd 
little termagant—dout you shan’t spoil my sport with these 


m ere willing ones.” 


wR seurbear at your peril,” she returned ; “ I won't stond 
4 Oy an witness such shameful doings :; you shall not shock 
y eyes with a spectacle so utterly revolting. Young 
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ladies! Icall upon you in the name of common wo- 
manhood and modesty to join me. Help! help!” 

And she uttered a shriek so piercing, that through all 
the hubbub and confusion pervading the riotous mansion, 
the sound reached tke acute ears of Mrs. Drew—and 
summoned her, nothing backward to the rescue. She felt 
in her pocket and at once comprehended the case; for 
the key so carefully secured, was gone; like a ship scud- 
ding before the wind—her silks rustling and lappets 
streaming, she sailed towards the ladies’ room, {resh cries 
quickening her into a fever of haste and fright. Mr. Ru- 
dolph, too, the only one of the male inmates, unused to 
and therefore attracted by, the outcry, hurried in the di- 
rection whence it came, and overtook the regular guar- 
dian of the peace and place ; but ere either could lay a 
hand of assault upon the door, it burst violently open,— 
and Miss Vernon, her eyes gleaming with the red light- 
ning that the eagle flashes on its foes—her hair and dress 
disordered—and her figure dilating under her aroused 
energy of action, was precipitated into the arms of Cy- 
prian, expanded to break her fall. Mrs. Drew deigned not 
a word to the culprit-husband, who sneaked by her like 
a detected school-boy before his awfully incensed peda- 
gogue; but begging her aflronted kins-woman to repair to 
her bed-chamber, she entered with many apologies and 
inguiries that, lately the scene of so much confusion. 

Mr. Rudolph, seeing the state of matters, likewise pre- 
pared to withd:)aw—but not before he had pressed his ser- 
vices upon the angry beauty (whom, with the true mas- 
culine passion for variety, he fancied a thousand times 
more fascinating in her agitation than ever,) with a humi- 
lity and earnestness—a depth of indignation, a generous 
abhorrence at such an outrageous proceeding, calculated 
to give hera high idea of his chivalrous respect for the 
softer sex. Having received her mandate to go early to 
Vernon Hill witha note to her moiher, he bowed pro- 
foundly and retired. 

Owing to his diligence, Miss Vernon was enabled to de- 
part on the following day—and her assiduous esquire ob- 
tained leave to attend her on horse-back. The incident 
occasioned a general scattering of the ladies,--for since 
Miss Vernon had seen fit to make such a superfluous fuss 
about a thing better hushed up and Jaughed at, it became 
a point of honour with the others not to be behind hand 
init. The offending party saw them depart with perfect 
composure and indifference; being well assured that his 
popularity was too firmly established, to be shaken by 
such a puny breeze, and that they would all be glad 
enough to find their way back again, the first plausible 
chance. Her English escort, having restored the lovely 
Amazon, to the arms of her lady mother, took heed not to 
forfeit his privilege—and therefore trespassed but one 
night on har hospitality. The next day saw him as- 
sume his customary seat at the Dalton-dale dinner table. 

* 


He found Hetty more beautiful, because paler than be- 
fore; for an excess of colour held, tosmack of that robust- 
ness of health and habit purely plebeian, had been, more 
than once triumphantly alleged by the envious and the 
ugly in depreciation of her charms. And she herself 
could never ook Miss Vernon in the face, without hating 
her for the transparency of that lily complexion faintly 
tinted at times with a roseate reflection, like that shining 
through the pellucid purity of a pearly sea-shell. But 
now all comparative and disturbing ideas were lost in rap- 
ture at the re-appearance of her lover. After the medio- 
crity of the Vernon Hill set, and the recent monotony of 
her own abode, this pink of foreign fashion and manly 
comeliness burst upon her like Jupiter, in the full glory of 
his god-head, before the daring and dazzled senate.— 
Amazed, enchanted, infatuated out of her senses, the rash 
girl no longer struggled against the headlong torrent of 

assion, engulphing reason, duty and reflection ; and great- 
y to the displeasure of the politic Cyprian, laid herself 
aud the secret of her heart open to the observation of the 
whole house-hold. Mr. Dallas alone remained uncon- 
scious of what was so obvious toevery body else; though 
his ignorance arose from no fault of Hetty’s who pestered 
her lover with incessant petitions to enlighten him upon 
the subject without loss of time. Nothing could be 
farther from his present thoughts than sucha step; for, 
deep in the confidence of his host, he had now learned 
that Miss Dallas was as good as contracted to Cary Nij- 





vison, who, himselfin possession of a princely revenue, 
was full willing to overlook a slender dowry, for the sake 
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of the exceeding beauty eking it out. This arrangement, 
befitting all parties, the wily fortune-hunter had no inten- 
tion of disturbing—though he was resolved to precede 
the disinterested bride-groom in the possession of his fair 
rize. 

. The situation of the young lady was truly pitiable. By 
nature and education alike exposed to error—without a 
friend or adviser to appeal to—for Mrs. Cluff, though 
doating upon this child of her nurtare—considered fathers 
and husbands as delegated by heaven to rule womankind, 
and in her profound reverence for their sacred rights, 
would have shuddered at any opposition to them as down- 
right blasphemy—overawed from communion with her 
only parent—indisposed to consult or confide in her rival 
cousin, and her brother severed from her by thousands of 
miles,—she found herself hopelessly entangled in the 
toils spread for her by the most insidious of his sex, of 
whom she was distractedly enamoured. [mpressed by the 
predominating chiracter of Rudolph with a sense of her 
inferiority to him—and her whole nature melted into yield- 
ing softness by the amalgamating process of that mighty 
chemist, love,—the divinity, lately so proud and pre-emi- 
nent—to whom so many altars had been raised, and so 
much incense offered, had sunk into a mere fond girl, 
unable to contend with, much less control the influence 
exercised over her. The result may be imagined rather 
than told. 

if, as philosophers have asserted. all happiness consists 
in being well deceived, Cary Nivison who was now pay- 
ing his court in the capacity of an accep‘ed lover, was In 
the full enjoyment of it; for certainly he believed himself 
to be allin all to the adored beauty of Hanover. The 
genial month of May passed like a brief dream of Para- 
dise; for Miss Dallas, now too much afraid of Rudolph’s 
reproofs to exhibit her real sentiments—and by turns 
caressing, Capricious and courteous, was never cold nor 
constant to one mood: and the temperament of her be- 
trothed especially required excitement of this kind. In 
the gailant days of the vielle cour, the lady’s prerogative 
in such cases, was as unlimited and questionless as the 
Emperor of Russia’s despotism. As long as she did not 
say them ‘“ no”--wooers were bound to bear all trials of 
temper and stability—and to allow her to take her own 
time in pronouncing the affirmative mounosyliable, which 
crowned their hopes. Indeed the length of the probation 
was always in exact proportion to the rank and reputation 
of the maiden addressed; hence Mr. Dallas liked to see 
his daughter claim al! proper space for conquering virgin 
coyness, and pride. It was the month of July, theretore, 
ere she appointed—or rather had it done for her—the 
wedding-dsy—and then only in consequence of an explo- 
sion of wrath, which shook the august mansion of the 
Dallases like the burst of a thunder-cloud. Partly in 
hopes that Nivison the rich, might learn the triumph gain- 
ed over him in the affections of his mistress—and partly 
to rid himself of Hetty’s overwhelming torrents of tears 
and importunities, Mr. Rudolph requested a private au- 
dience, wherein, after revealing the reciprocal attachment 
of Miss Dallas and himself, he besought the paternal bles- 
sing and approval of their union, and received. as he ex- 
pected and trusted, a most haughty and unceremonious re- 
tusal. The imprudent girl, whose amorous folly had au- 
thorized this plece of impertinence, was instantly sum- 
moned to her father’s study—-and in the terrors of that in- 
terview, acquiesced in all the orders, promulgated ina 
voice, which, like that, proclaiming the decalogue to the 
awe struck Jews, froze the blood in her veins, and com- 
manding her to recant her undutiful and scandalous vows, 
and to prepare for the confirmation of those, binding her 
to the man of his choice. All was arranged for her 
speedy sacrifice--the law laid down to her upon every 
point and in tones “not loud but deep,” the curses and 
direful consequences attendant on her further disobe- 
dience, emphatically amplified and insisted on. 

By the most prompt concurrence in Mr. Dallas’s dis- 
missil of him, anda voluntary pledge upon his word of 
honour, to communicate to no other human being the cir. 
cumstance of the young lady’s predilection in his favour, 
her Machiavellian lover completely mollified the resent- 
ment of his host, who, anxious to preserve matters on 
their present footing, and moreover, delighting in Ru- 
do!ph’s society, pressed him to prolong his stay at Dalton- 
dale. Meanwhile, Hetty was directed to treat him as 
any other common acquaintance—end to observe towards 
her aifianced husband such a demeanour as would re- 
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deem her past weakness in her own and her father’s eyce 
With that dissimulation, which had become in her a se. 
cond nature, she had, under the first impulse of fright 
firmly denied, when charged with it, any great partiality 
for Cyprian ; he affected to shrug his shoulders and refoy 
to the little matter between them as a mere flirtation——ay 
unmeaning and customary compliment which in his time, 
he had idly offered to hundreds of her sex; and whit 
with the address and artful representations of the two 
the shallow and unsophisticated senior, whom they com- 
bined to delude, re-assured himself with the notion that 
the affair was of little or no importance—and arising iy 
girlish inconsideration on the part of Hetty, and from the 
presumption of a moment, in the vain and handsome Ej¢- 
lishman. He was, therefore, inclined to forgive both 
though not to forget how strangely they had forgotten 
themselves. 

In urging the application for her father’s consent, Hetty 
had built her hopes high on the ground of that vast wealt); 
and dignity so often insinuated by Cyprian at the com- 
mencement of their amour--and so implicitly credited by 
her. This plea, solely designed to dazzle and impose on her 
vanity--and reconcile her to the crime of high treason 
against the paternal majesty, under the persuasion of 
achieving thereby a matrimonial fortune beyond their |of- 
tiest hopes,--he could not of course, bring forward as a 
part of his appeal to Mr. Dallas, since it was susceptible 
of immediate disproof--and would not be listened to for 
a moment, save by his inexperienced and love-sick dupe. 
Even she began to open her eyes in terror upon the start- 
ling truth that the man so deeply adored—so fond and yet 
so faithless had cheated her credulity, and now laughed 
atit. For in their first meeting, when she reproached 
his omission, and implored him to repair it by a full dis- 
closure of his rank to the arbiter of her destiny, Rudolph, 
tired of wearing the mask, seized this opportunity to drop 
it—and avow what he styled his pious fraud, and excused 
by the maxim that “‘all’s fair in love as in war.” He 
could not, he protested, aspire to or attain a higher exal- 
tation than was conferred on him in the title of her lover 
—except as the preferment alluded to in his dubious 
phrases, by which he meant the distinction of becoming 
her husband. There was no longer any hope of that 
beatitude: they were recalled from the realms of fairy 
land to the stern realities of middle earth; fate was 
against them—they must submit to her harsh decree anc 


ar:! 

While he spoke, the object of his atrocious deception, 
felt like one tossed and trembling amid the reeling com- 
notion of an earthquake; creation seemed annihilated 
with a hideous crash—and gloom, as thick and black as 
that, brooding over the ancient chaos, sunk down on her 
spirit, as she heard him, so loved and trusted in, unfold his 
treachery, and ratify her doom. Still she durst not revile 
or complain of him; he preserved all his empire over her 
soul even while seeing its final destruction; and even 
now she doated on him with a double idolatry because ot 
their early and inevitable separation. For Cyprian drug- 
ged the draught with such professions of intense and un- 
dying devotion--he so execrated his intolerable destiny 
and himself, and raved so vehemently at the thought ot 
losing her forever,--that Hetty subdued to utter oblivion 
of all the world besides—offered herself to forsake all 
and run off with him. ‘Though the arch-dissembler heard 
—and that without laughing outright, he could haraly be 
expected to approve of the childish proposal; yet It was 
necessary to soothe and cajole the being in a_ state 
little short of frenzy: so witha thousand rapturous ac- 
knowledgmeants of her goodness, he took a tender leave— 
promising the necessity of a short absence from Dalton- 
dale, and promising a speedy return to do all that she 
wished. Cee 

He departed accordingly—aad left his hapless victim 1 
such agonies as might move an angel fallen from its high 
sphere. She had stooped to folly—and found too - 
that man could betray: She was doubly undone by het 
own weakness and his villainy. As one, who, while wan: 
dering through a magic palace, lapped into ecstacy ra 
its gorgeous illusionsand glittering shells, enhanced by 
immortal music and perfumes--sees all at once, the 
charm dissolved, and, in place of the false but shining 
show—a dismal, wild. stretching interminably around, 
and enlivened only by the cold, gray glimmer of dawn: 
even so had been the operation of Rudolph’s confessie 
on our heroine’s mind. She, at once, realized the fear! 
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hearings of her situation if he proved less than true to his 
i,t word so solemnly plighted to her. But away with 
“il fs! she would not doubt, or dread—she could not de- 
srade herself or him by suspicion of his honour. He was, 
re would be faithful unto death--as true to her as the 
chadow to its substance—or the sun to his course; and 
che relied on him as devoutly as a Catholic, on the aid and 
intercession of his patron saint. But how was she to act 
by Nivison? the loyal lover, the betrothed bride-groom, 
whom she now hated as severing her from Cyprian—and 
vet was compelled to cling to as her sole chance of salva- 
ion, should matters come to the worst. Prudence or 
more properly, cunning, the attribute of a corrupt female 
mind, urged a continuance of the good understanding be- 
tween them, aS a marriage with one or the other of her 
lovers, was indispensable : so the fair but false creature, 
« wronged herself, and careless of wronging another— 
kept up with infinite address the delusion of her fond in- 
tended, and fore-warned yet easy father. All her anxiety 
and all her aim were, how to avert the public disgrace, 
now menacing her: in light or in darkness--sleeping or 
waking--in company or alone, that glared like a grinning 
fend; and her’s were the sensations of the Sicilian, who 
crowned with roses, and enthroned in state at a royal 
banquet, beheld the sword of destruction suspended over 
his head by a single hair. 

It is remarkable that all the anguish and alternations of 
feeing endured by Hetty in silence and concealment, 
produced no perceptible effect upon her bodily health. 
In fact the agitation and alarm of her mind was such as 
toabsorb and deaden all the minor physical feelings: or 
touse the words of Hotspur, she “ had not leisure to be 
sick.” Angust, the period assigned forthe completion of 
her misery, when like Iphigenia, she was to be offered up 
to an inexorable deity at the altar, was at hand, she in 
the midst of her nuptial preparation and paraphernalia~- 
and her time divided between despair, decoration, and 
dress makers, her toilette and tears. And while her 
sleepless pillow was nightly deluged with the latter, she 
was forced all day to smile and talk and sing for company 
--or te reciprocate sighs and soft speeches with her elat- 
ed bride-groom. Mr. Dallas never renewed the subject 
of her late offence against propriety and his jurisdiction ; 
but he evidently watched her with a weary eye: above 
all, during her casual contact with Mr. Rudolph as long as 
certain schemes detained that gentleman at Dalton-dale, 
after being assured by its complaisant owner that every 
thing therein was at his service always, save and excepting 
the hand of his daughter. 

* * * ¥ * 7 

He was now sometime gone;—Mr. Nivison, too, had 
departed, not to return till he came to take away his peer- 
less bride. Miss Vernen, just arrived, was the only guest 
anda most unwelcome one, since she Came and conduct- 
ed herself in the capacity of bride-maid. And Hetty was 
hardly better pleased to hear her mention the English 
favourite In terms of high commendation ; for Patsey had 
been agreeably surprised and propitiated by his behaviour 
towards herself at Fair Forest. In another way her cou- 
i's presence was a source Of great aggravation and an- 
hoyance to Hetty, all whose artifice and management 
could hardly hope to elude the observation of another— 
and how shrewd a--woman. It was now only a fortnight 
before her marriage—and in a paroxysm of impatience 
pordering In delirium,—she looked and longed for her be- 
ved deiverer. Like the captivated Isrelites, in the 
horuing she said, ‘* would to God, it were even.” and 
it even she said, ** would to God it were morning!” She 
‘ud herself down with a half expressed prayer for Cy- 
a's appearance—and arose with a fervent ejaculation 
lor that blessing hovering on her lips. At last it was 
franted ; he came, and cordially greeted by the uncle and 
hiece, seemed to his eager and adoring mistress, like 

: “ Anangel sent 

me To call her home from banishment.” 
: 2 pe sign from him, soon gave token of his wish to 
pea with her, and indicated the safest trusting place.— 
arech a anne: yew J waning gin army rari 
espectation eed dens ae mast ; and swayed in sore: 3 
fo. age he eep despondency, she nerved herselt 
ereacacne cootnve interview. As the condemned 
ibis uge os breast the delusive hope of life asa 
her da possible to part with, so had Hetty cherished 

ependence on the faith and devotion of Rudolph. 
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To him, she had surrendered herself up, body and soul; 
on him, she now leant in the belief that his seeming ob- 
duracy was intended as a trial of her constancy—and that 
even at the foot of the altar he would redeem her. But 
she built her castles, not in the air, but ona quicksand 
every moment threatening to slide from beneath, and 
overwhelm them in its shifting whirl. ‘ 

The time of meeting so ardently watched and waited 
for, had now arrived; her friend, her saviour, was ready 
and attending her—and yet she trembled alike to go or 
stay away. Her pulse of life seemed to stand still and 
make a pause— 

* An awful pause, prophetic of its end.” 


The day had been dull and dim—the atmosphere was 
close and reeking as if with the sultry and stifling breath 
ot the Sirocco. Night had set in stormy and yet bright ; 
the clouds, all day floating in mid-air, now collected ina 
huge, dense mass—hung, charged with thunder, in the 
west, whence they slowly spread over the heavens; the 
frequent lightning darted its blue, sulphurous gleams 
around in forked and quivering play, 
“ Like the pale courser’s tail, 
The giant-steed, to be bestrode by death, 
As told in the Apocalypse,” 


and still in the east, “ the moon—the inconstant moon” 
shone fitfully down, ensilvering the light misty edges of 
the coming storm—and casting her hallowed rays over 
that quarter of the earth and sky. Scarce drawing her 
breath, and with the stealthy step of the cat intent upon its 
prey—Hetty, with a dark cloak thrown over her fair form, 
flew along the path leading to the grave-yard, where, as 
being the spot most secure from intrusion, Rudolph had 
given her rendezvous. It was near midnight; the timid 
adventurer 
“ Heard the owl shriek and the cricket cry,” 


as she stole, shivering with trepidation, through the hall ; 
and still the tremulous and boding screech of the bird of 
night rung in her ear, while shaking in every joint, and 
afraid to look on either side, her little feet could hardly 
struggle through the rank, matted grass, joaded with dew 
that overgrew the scattered graves. And now she stood, 
gasping and panting, and pale and cold as its monumen- 
tal marble, beside her grandmother’s tomb, from which, 
in her white dress, she was hardly discernible. Over- 
come by a superstitious panic, caused by the place, the 
hour, and her own “ coward conscience,” her limbs re- 
fused their office of support, and in another moment, she 
would have fainted from affright, had not a warm hand 
been laid on her arm—and a voice, that would have re- 
called her from the insensibility of death, softly murmur- 
ed her name. 

“Oh! Cyprian,” she exclaimed, throwing herself into 
his arms—and her unnerving fears at once giving way to 
the ecstacy of expectation ; *“* dear Cyprian, you are come 
at last—and all will be well with me. All my torments 
and troubles are Over; you are going to take me away 
with you, I know; and I shall be so happy and so thank- 
ful. and strive so to make you happy too, Cyprian.” 

‘*Esther!”? her lover answered in a deep, grave tone, 
and hardly returning her embrace—* Esther, this is no 
time for trifling: | come to speak the truth and you must 
hear it. We have loved each other ‘ not wisely, but too 
well,’ we yielded to that love—discovery is inevitable un- 
less -omething be quickly done. You say that we will be 
happy together ; do you think, Esther, that you—bred up 
in as much luxury as surrounds a princess—cradled in 
splendour, and followed by adulation—not even the winds 
of Heaven permitted to visit your cheek too roughly—all 
your wants and whims anticipated and waited on, if you 
chose it, by a hundred slaves; do you. think that you 
could forsake all this—turn your back upon fortune and 
embrace poverty—dress, feed, and sleep coarsely—hurry 
inte want and obscurity from one place to another, without 
either tendance or respect, and, yet be happy—happy 
simply because you were with me?’ Esther, you mistake, 
or rather you are not yet awake. The change in your 
state could not but change your sentiments ; you would 
look upon and loathe me as the cause of your humilia- 
tion—you would regret all that you had rashly left and 
lost: and I--how could | bear the consciousness of hav- 
ing brought you to this? ” 

* Cyprian,” she replied, drooping her head and hiding 
that beautiful face now palely expressive as that of a 
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magdalen, “ have you not brought me to worse? to sin 
and shame and sorrow ? and do I hate you? have I ever 
reproached you with it? No! Cyprian ; come what may, 
poverty or riches, sickness or health—suffering or joy, life 
or death,” and she elevated her head, and raised her 
hands, * by yon chaste moon that I dare not look up to-- 
I willlove and serve you te my latest hour, and bless you, 
too, for doing me justice. ; s 

** Do yourself’ justice, my. beloved girl,” said her delu- 
der persuasively, ‘ your fate and_a brilliant one it yet 
may be--is in your own hands. Thereis Nivison, young, 
rich and high-born, loving you as well as ever man loved 
woman; he woes you, your father commands--I sup- 

licate you to turn to him, and make me happy ; happier 
c far than if | know my hand had dragged you down to 
misery and mortification. I am poor--loaded with debts; 
my love for you—what isit! but ‘the desire of the moth 
forthe star?” You have shone upon to bless me—but 
shall I now be blessed in hurling you down from your 
bright sphere tothat of darkness and death? No! Esther; 
think better of it.” 

* Darkness and death! we are in the midst of them; 
and Heaven knows how soon I may liy here too, except 
you hearken to me. I detest that Nivison; ] have given 
myself to you: shall ladd perjury to disobedience and 
folly! Oh! Cyprian! idol of my soul! have mercy on 
me; let us fly tothe world’s end if you will —through 
any dangers or difficulties that Heaven pleases; only let 
us live together and for one another ; only make me your 
wife—your happy, humble wife ; and all the past 1’}] for- 
give and forget. Cyprian! Lintreat—I conjure you on 
my bended knees—-by all your vows and my bitter agony, 
have pity upon me—have pity onthe wretch you have 
il and are about to forsake.” 

* Dearest Esther! my love! my life! calm yourself~— 

this paroxysm is frightful.” And by a strong exertion, 
he unclasped her hands from around his knees, and raised 
her convulsed form. ‘ You will go frantic or into fits. 
In God’s name be patient—be yourself. We may be 
watched—we may be betrayed.” 
»."* Patient! can I be patient thus driven to chose be- 
tween perjury or infamy? Cyprian! you no longer care 
for me--you could never have loved me; and yet oh! 
God! how have I loved you? You have forsworn your- 
self—and broken my heart. Think of all 1 have spurned 
and sacrificed for you—my father’s favour, my own es- 
teem—the good opinion of the world, my youth, my 
beauty, my honour; all,all are gone; gone, and given 
for you: and won’t you do this little for me—this one 
thing that | have asked on my knees, and that is so easy 
and plain, won’t you, dear Cyprian? Oh! I’m sure you 
will—you mean it; say yes, say yes, cr I shall go mad 
and kill myself for grief and shame.” 

“ Well, be it so,” said Rudolph, wearying of the scene, 
and quaking from apprehension ofdetection. ‘“ You force 
me to tell you--a horrid secret, but a conclusive one. 
Esther! dearest angel, pity and forgive your wretched 
lover. You ask for my hand; you think that I need per- 
suasion to save myself and you from endless misery. 
Make you my wife! I would to God that I could but 
thus atene! but, Esther! do not hate and curse me— 
what you ask is impossible; I am already tied, I have 
long been married.” 


“ Married !” shrieked the appalled victim—* married ! !” 
and she sprung like lightning from his arms and laughed 
amaniac laugh. ‘* Then what means this? why did you 
invite me hereto be your bride? And this such a fit 
night to celebrate our wedding. See the sharp streaks of 
lightning streaming around us for torches, the deep thun- 
der rolling for our music—the dead around us for witnes- 
ses--this tomb the altar, andthe grave our bridal-bed. 
Oh! how merry and pleasant it would be! Cyprian! we 
are married, married in the sight of Heaven—but death 
comes to divorce us. Oh! God! my brain’s on fire, it 
burns, it beats, it reels.” 


The last words were almost inarticulate; she sunk to 
the ground—and lay a moment lifeless; Rudolph inward- 
ly rejoicing that the explanation was over—supported 
and succoured her by loosening her stays, and applying 
sal volatile, which he found in her pocket. She revived; 
she raised herself from his bosem--and the next moment, 
hiding her face there, sobbed and wept in a passion of 
tears, which probably saved her from raging madness. 





He endeavoured to sooth her with the fondest caresses | ing herself in, fell upon the floor, and 
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and protestations; but she shrunk shuddering from }j: 
touch, and eagerly motioned him away. 2 

“ Go, leave me, here upona tomb-—-the fit place for onc 
you have doomed to despair and death. Go—] forgive 
you: but oh! Cyprian! though we part forever, do not 
cease to love ine- -do not forget ee poor Hetty. Much 
as you have injured and deceived her--she can never love 
or lean upon any body else.” 

A slight and apparently proximate sound startled the 
guilty pair, it was the signal of their separation. Rudolph 
strained her to his breast—and the next moment, bound. 


ing over the grassy graves, was lost in the thick foliage of 


some undergrowth. Hetty instinctively crouched beside 
the monument—and listened like the timid hare in its 
ferny form; but though her auditory nerves were sharp- 
ened to the utmost by anxiety and apprehension—she 
listened in vain. The stillness continued undisturbed 
save by occasional bursts of the electric fluid, rending the 
murky clouds; and the large rain-drops beginning to pat- 
ter briskly down,—she ventured to steal forth, and hasten 
towards the house. She had reached and laid her hand 
upon the gate, when she heard quick and heavy footsteps, 
advancing upon her; she glanced back, expecting to see 
Rudo!ph by her side ; but angels and ministers of grace 
avert his blasting presence! the tall figure and flushed 
and furious countenance of Cary Nivison met her eyes. 
No angry apparition or shadowy sprite let loose by the 
grave, “in church-yard path to glide,” could have so 
seared her sight and paralyzed her powers. With a stif 
bow and in accents, where repressed rage contended wit) 
jeering formality, be addressed her. 

“You are a Jate walker, Miss Dallas. May I be per- 
mitted to inquire, though the question does seem super- 
fluous in one so insignificant and so little regarded by you 
as myself the name of the gentleman you honour thus 
unseasonably 7” 

Had the fate of the universe hung upon one word from 
her lips, the person addressed could not have found 
tongue to utter it. She covered her face with her hands 
and like one about to receive sentence at the bar of the 
Eternal and Omniscient—leaned palsied by agony against 
one of the gate-posts. Her posture of mute, yet intense 
deprecation, apparently moved her outraged bride- 
groom; for he changed his tone to one less scorsful, 
though more indignant. 


‘“* It is needless for me to say, Madam, that our connex- 
ion ends here. I disdain to reproach or betray you— 
much less to pry into your secrets. Account as you think 
fit to your worthy father and friends for our broken en- 
gagement ; but let him distinetly understand, if you 
please, that the rupture originates with you. From this 
night, I never put my foot on these premises again.” 


He seized her hand, and forcibly withdrew it from her 
features,on which he gazed long and searchingly, as! 
to discover some trait of vice or remorse, defacing the ex- 
quisite outline; it was pale and agonized—her lips white 
and quivering—her eyes “ bowed down with penc trative 
shame”—and yet the seraphic expression indelibly stamp- 
ed there, defied his closest scrutiny. ‘ 

* And this,” said Nivison at length in a voice of deep 
emotion. “ is the countenance of a wanton—this the far 
mask to such inward corruption, rotten—aye rotten 10 
the core. Oh! woman! woman! thus to belie the anze! 
promise of that brow and eye.” 


He dropped the cold fingers, which his grasp had 
wrung so rudely—gulped down a sigh, deep enough to 
pass for a groan—and with another low obeisance 0! 
mock reverence, opened the gate for her to pass through 
—adding, as he did so, with a return of his ironical em- 
phasis: 

“This agreeable meeting, Madam, precludes the neces: 
sity of my keeping on to the house. I take my leave 
here with humble acknowledgements of the honour 10- 
tended me by a maiden so pure and prudent—and wis: 
ing youa speedy and honourable union with the perso, 
ber you’ve just been so modestly urging to that ¢: 
ect. 

With these words he vanished; and Hetty, no longet 
trembling, terrified and feeble—but every nerve str’? 
to the tighest tension by the extremity of despair, bold, 
free, and forsaken, as it seemed alike by God and mat— 
hurried home in a state similar to that of Orpheus M" 
sued by the Furies—gained her own chamber—and loc 4 
lay there like on' 
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trance of convulsive epilepsy, till after the breakfast 


ma 


ho? rng before she made her appearance among the fami- 
7 l=] 


ly, Rudolph was_ gone, leaving his compliments and 


adi or her. Her father and cousin regretted and 
pero | fo Hetty seemed hardly to hear or heed 
what they said. And yet every word eat like fire into her 
coul-—a soul busy with the retrospection of guilt and 
hopelessness. Her, virgin innocence—her lost fame, the 
scorn and contumely of the world—the shame of her 
friends, their rejection of her—Cary Nivison’s contempt- 
nous cancelling of their contract—above and dreaded by 
her beyond ali, the wrath of her awful parent,—all rushed 
upon her brain only to madden it. Frenzy, not remorse, 
seized upon her mind, whenever she gave full scope to 
solitary reflection ; and she always thought and fel: like 
one foredoomed to everlasting perdition. Even the out- 
ward aspect of nature seemed changed as much as herself. 
The blue cope of Heaven, no longer bright and clear— 


“ Contracted, bent into a dusky vault,” 


the ‘shorn sun grew dim”—and his beams shone pale 
and discoloured ; the still air was peopled with phantoms, 
and hurled with ** a hideous hum ;” and in her perilous 
progress, she was like one impelled along a rugged path 
jeading over tottering ground, that gave way and crum- 
bled in behind the footsteps of the passenger—thus cut 
off from retreat, and driven onward to the horrid preci- 
pice, over which he was to_plunge into the abyss of de- 
struction. And yet her looks and manner betrayed litde 
or nothing of this fearful and desperate state. It is incon- 
ceivable what a weight of anguish and internal conflict, 
(when it arises from the pangs of slighted love or her 
own misconduct) woman can bear with serenity on her 
brow and calmness in her manner—and how true it is of 
her that 
* Many a withering thought lies hid, not lost, 
in smiles that least befit who wear them most.” 


The Spartan boy suffering, without the motion of a mus- 
cle, the gnawing of a fox at his vitals, furnishes the aptest 
illustration of her stern and uncomplaining endurance. 
But not long did our wretched heroine continue to en- 
dure. ‘he certainty of her complete criminality and de- 


gradation in the eyes of both her lovers—the sense of 


how she had been duped by one and disdained by the 
other, was teo humiliating and intolerable. She had test- 
ed the joys of love ; she had reposed herself upon mascu- 
line truth and honour: both had proved 


“ Like Dead Sea fruits that tempt the eye, 
Yet turn to ashes on the lip.” 


She had been frail—she was despised and forsaken ; the 
case admitted of neither alleviation or remedy : and des- 
perate at the recollections of her weakness and her 
wrongs, her mind was made up—her fate sealed. Had 
she obeyed the impulse, that urged her at times to throw 
herself upon the compassion of Patsey Vernon, some mi- 
tigation of her misery, however slight, would have attend- 
ed the confidence,~and taught her how to repent and ex- 
piate by living and suffering; but if the idea glanced 
across her mind, it was repelled as the mockery of a de- 
mon, seeking to aggravate her woes. 

Neither her cousin nor Mr. Dallas surmised a tittle of 
the fatal truth—or of" its effects upon the hopeless, help- 
less culprit. Both often thought her fretful and flurried; 
out it appeared natural enough for a timid young creature, 
not seventeen, to evince strong symptoms of discompo- 
sure, as the critical moment, on which was to turn the 
fappiness Or misery of her life, drew nigh,—and neither 
sought a y other solution of her case. Her father. to be 
sure, had a vague recollection of her preference for his 
foreign favourite—but that he deemed a fancy past and 
‘orgotten—mere caprice, generated by idleness and op- 
portunity. Her union with the Nansemond magnate, 
woes thing fixed as fate ; and believing a woman’s affec- 
ons to be. from their light and fickle nature, transferable 
at pleasure, he made no doubt of Hetty’s conformity with 
‘iat practice. Nor did his niece dream of any disinclina- 
pe to the match on the part of the bride-elect. It is true 
\ erin’ tae occupied with their own affairs. Miss 
che tana us its dweit with interest, far greater than 
coun Wilf ay s change of sate, on the return of her 
ther, she ‘br Ye » now soon expected. Next to her mo- 
heim te nad ever loved him as the dearest of created 
“eligs ; and though the liking of thirteen fora lad four 
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years older, is generally like the first blossoms of a forward 
spring, budding only to be blighted by the next day’s 
frost,—yet in a bosom,so retentive of impressions as 
Patsey’s, five years, while it made marvellous improve- 
ments in her person—left her heart pretty much the 
same: so that, except a manifest deterioration had taken 
pane in the character and appearance of the travelled 
1er0,—the chances were greatly in favour of her childish 
attachment being irrevocably confirmed. As it was, his 
image was certainly uppermost in her thoughts, which 
dwelt on the probability of their mutual recognition after 
such a lapse of time, and acquisition of height. : 

The lord of Dalton-dale, his proudest wishes for his 
daughter about to be realized—was engrossed in a by- 
plan of felicity for himself—ana inwardly resolved that if 
the charming Miss Page, one of Hetty’s official attendants 
in the approaching solemnity--continued to look unut- 
terable things at Aum, he would, disparity of age and pru- 
dence notwithstanding, presume to say a few explicit 
words to her. Thus feeling and thinking, and occupied, 
moreover, by the ten thousands cares and crosses, inci- 
dent to a wedding or any other genera) entertainment (in 
the country especially) the father and cousin took but 
slight note of the alteration in Hetty’s temper and spirits. 
As for the worthy Mrs. Cluff, the happiest and proudest 
of governantes--she was engaged, heart and soul, in the 
economy of the pantry, where, absorbed as entirely as 
Sir Isaac Newton, amid his mathematical abstractions, in 
clarifying jelly--producing the transparent golden pippin 
—turning pears purple, and all the refined minutie of a 
feast, the tame whereof, she was determined, should de 
scend to the Jatest posterity--she might have heard the 
Archangel’s trumpet blown, without being withdrawn 
from the mysteries around her. 

The lady Joanna Armistead, who might have seen far- 
ther into the state of things, was unavoidably delayed till 
the eve of the ceremony; and so Miss Dallas escaped all 
sympathy and inquisition. 

- * + * * * 

The feelings so played upon and lacerated, were des- 
tined to undergo a still ruder shock; and deceived, dis- 
graced, and deserted, the fair desperado found that the 
bitterness of the draught was yet to come. A _ report, 
soon put into authentic shape, announced the English pro- 
digy, the pattern and envy of everycolonial coxcomb and 
courtier—the pet-prince of fashion and ladies’ hearts, the 
renowned Cyprian Rudolph as the husband of some 
week’s standing to Mrs. Hollis, of Rocky Mount. ‘Ihe 
marriage had been private,--for what reason was not 
rightly understood ; and its publication was followed by 
the flight of the admired bride -groom with a large sum of 
ready money, which had probably been his temptation to 
the match—and which he had greatly augmented by the 
sale of some alienable property of value. ‘This piece of 
news explained to the victim of his baseness, the rea! na- 
ture of his sentiments towards her; and the character of 
of this modern Don Juan, who had robbed and run-away 
from the wife, taken out of mercenary motives, stood be- 
fore her in its naked delormity. She had been the lover, 
oh! how fond and faithful, of a specious swindler—his 
paramour, his cast-off dupe; he had treated her like the 
lowest and loosest of her sex—-and that to gratify a mere 
gross and passing fancy: this was his disinterested and 
deathless passion—this the promised rank and reward of 
her complaisance. His name was become a by-word of 
scoff and reproach; synonimous with knavery and in- 
famy. And for this English outcast, this cold-blooded 
hypocrite; the servile sycophant; this adder warmed to 
life and luxury in her bosom—s!ie had given up all her 
high hopes, her bright prospects and natural friends,— 
and in place of being the happy bride of the first man in 
the country--she saw herself fooled, ruined, and aban- 
doned by a worthless vagabond,who had, in all likelihood, 
told the tale of her shame and his triumph to the late Mrs. 
Hollis. Hetty was now alive to the full turpitude of her 
own conduct, and determined to avenge herself on her 
unpardonable folly by an act of retributive justice. Her 
madness was goaded on by the comments of her father 
and cousin ; the former of whom, ashamed of having pa- 
tronized the delinquent—now, justified his own penetra- 
tion by reviling him without measure—and the latter in- 
clined to exult in Cyprian’s exposure as the establishment 
of her original prejudice against him: so while Hetty 
writhed and almost raved under the torture, the two con- 
tinued to 
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“* Name him before her 
A knell to her ear.” 


‘On the fourth evening after the final scene in the grave 
yard, the trio sat together in a side parlour, where the 
family supped occasionally. Mr. Dallas, in high good 
humour for the following day, was, without fail, to bring 
the bride-groom ; Jaughed and jo‘ed, and after compli- 
menting the young ladies, delivered himself with special 
eloquence, on the bliss of a connubial connexion. He 
and Miss Vernon kept up the conversation; for Hetty 
was restless and savage asa wild animal under the in- 
fluence of an atmospheric change. At first her moody 
manner was not remarked ; but after a while, her father, 
sensible of, but too much pleased to chide her for it, 
sent her to do penance by making music for them; she 
was told to play a particular love-song, addressed by her 
minion (as the appointer of the punishment, laughingly 
called Rudolph) to a celebrated lowland toast, and be- 
ginning : 

* Oh! say, lovely Nancy, can you cruelly slight 

The ae who is wretched, when banish’d your 
sight. 


Hetty rose and went to the harpsichord, which stood 

open; for her cousin had been trying some new music by 
relli, the Rossini of that age. She sat down and me- 

chanically as the chimes of a hand-organ, began to play 
the “Italian jig,” but, after a few bars, the light. lively 
air gradually glided into a minore, deep, slow and solemn 
as a funeral dirge. 

* Why, girl,” exclaimed Mr. Dallas, ‘‘ what ails your 
trippling fingers? that, when I ask for a merry marriage 
song, they give me that dull dismal penserosa, that sounds 
like a to!ling bell. L wonder you hadn’t begun with the 
Dead March in Saul at once.” Immediately the fair mu- 
sician, without pause or answer, struck up the ominous 
burial strain ; her auditors exchanged looks of surprised 
interrogatory. 

“* Don’t put me in a passion, Hetty,” said the fond but 
startled parent, * I tell you, I’ll have none of these doie- 
ful and sentimental affectations. Play me what I like 
without more ado—and that shall be, ‘* come haste to the 
wedding,”—or instead of a week’s grace, Ill have you 
married the moment that young Cary gets into the 
house.” 

The name of her bridge-groom produced a start and an 
astounding discord, that jarred on the paternal nerves as 
sensitive as those of Mozart ; and in place of obeying the 
wishes thrice expressed, Miss Dallas continued her per- 
formance ia tones dark, stern, aad terrific as any of Ber- 
thoven’s most tragic inspirations ; they sounded like the 
shrieks of super-human despair or the very groans of 
maniac music, wild, wofil and unearthly as were the 
notes, they yet breathed a strange and pathetic melody ; 
to which her companions sat listening in astonishment not 
unmixed with awe; for such a measure was totally alien 
from Hetty’s musical taste and past practisings. Long 
afterwards did that sad and wailing strain haunt the ears 
and heart of Miss Vernon, when events had fully explain- 
ed its fatal import. 


Suddenly the melancholy minstrel, started from her 
chair—and approaching Mr. Dallas, whose looks were 
bent inquiringly on her motions, knelt down before him. 
* Father!” she said in low but distinct and thrilling ac- 
cents—“ father! you have never yet given me your 
blessing. Bless me now, even me, oh! my father ; and I 
shall this night sleep so well and so long.” 


She raised her deep blue eyes to his face; no tear 
twinkled on their saowly lids—but their glance was 
fraught with an expression so earnest, so piteous and re- 
markable, as to cause that unwonted evidence of the 
melting mood to moisten her father’s cheek ; while Pat- 
sey, penetrated and perplexed, began to have doubts of 
her sanity. The softened sire laid his hand on the head 
of the kneeling girl, where it lay almost buried in the re- 
dundancy of her golden curls, and with faltering but im- 
pressive voice, pronounced his benediction. “ Bless thee 
my child, from this day forth, now and forever! Be thou 
blessed in name and fame, in thy married, as in thy virgin 
days—here and in thy husband’s house ; and during a long 
and happy union, may his heart safely trust in thee even 
as mine has done.” 

“Amen !” responded Miss Vernon; for Hetty said 
nothing ; she sprung up abruptly ere Mr. Dallas had well é 
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nigh uttered the benison she craved—and stood for a mo 
ment still gazing intently on him. “ What is the matte: 
with you, my dear coz?” asked Patsey, drawing near ang 
oe her ¢ ag and Nene: hand. “ You look and 
tremble as if an ague fit was upon you. D that ic 
the matter.” spout Os SAY What i 
_ “ Nothing.” was the petulant and hurried reply ; “ noth. 
ing- What have I said or done to make you suspect me? 
Iam cold and drowsy; that isall: but my father has 
given me his blessing—and now to bed--to bed ™ And 
lighting her candle, she hastened away. without giving 


the geod night to cither—-and before the precise master of 


the mansion could speak in reproof of such unheard of j}| 
manners. 

* Shall I foliow her. uncle?” inquired Miss Vernon 
= . ‘ : : : 

Something sertaee ails her, I’m sure. I had better oo 
and send Mrs. Cluff to coax her into taking a warm 
draught.” “‘ Stay--stay--do no such thing,” said the per. 
son appealed to. “ Hetty is flurried and agitated at the 
thoughts of seeing Nivison, who is no great favourite of 
her’s, though he’l] make her an excellent husband--and 
she has had rare luck to get him. No! no--let her go 1 
bed and sleep off these silly airs, which young ladies are 
apt to fancy_so becoming--and do you put down your 
knitting, and like a good girl, ** come and let me beat you 
at rub-ace.” f 

The game began accordingly--but Patsey’s thoughts 
refused to engage in it: they were running upon tie por- 
tentous change all at once occurring to her, as marking, 
of late, her cousin’s mien—-especially on her recent singu- 
lar behaviour. Thoroughly was her adversary’s patience 
tasked by the absent manner and innumerable b!unders 
so different from her usual attention and skill at play; 
and he soon broke up the party in high dudgeon, declanng 
that his niece was as tiresome and ridiculous, as if she were 
going to be married herself, instead of Hetty. In the ab- 
straction of her mind, the object of his reproachful raillery, 
scarce heard it; and the same strain of disquieting ideas 
continued to pursue her after she found herself in her 
own room and undressed for the night. Hetty’s fluctuat- 
ing moods of late--her fits of peevishness and reserve 
succeeded by studied and overacted fondness for her fa- 
ther and her friend--her propensity to solitude and night 
strolis--her artful avoidance of the eye and companion- 
ship of one, who had been hitherto her second se/f—and 
the agitation almost amounting to agony, which she liad 
displayed that very night—all flashed across the mind ot 
her affectionate kinswoman—and filled her with an alarm, 
vague but intense. Patsey felt oppressed, overcome, 
powerless—like one, who feels and shudders at a coming 
storm: astrange and strong presentiment of evil huitg 
over her at once, unaccountable and sudden. Her maid. 
Keziah, repulsed in her services—and told to go to bed 
—-had spread her pallet before the hearth--and was fast 
asleep in a moment. Her mistress, wrapping herself in 
a shawl--and taking the light in her hand, proceeded 01 
tip-toe to the door of Miss Dallas’s chamber--there to 
listen if aught tended to confirm her presaging fears. but 
she troubled herself to no purpose ; only the audible ane 
regular breathing of the sleeper within was heard--yel 
this was enough: it corroborated the justice of her 
uncle’s conclusions--and rebuked her own hasty and i! 
bodieg surmises: so, stealing softly back, the lovely 
creature, after a fervent thanksgiving to Heaven, retired 
calmly to rest. 

More than once, Miss Vernon, whose slumbers were 
easily chased away, woke up, fancying that some one 
shook and turned the bolt of her chamber door; she lis 
tened and called, but there was no answer or repetilio! 
of the noise ; and deeming it imaginary, she composed 
herself to sleep again. But her slumbers were not Ges 
tined to a tranquil termination. Suddenly a shrill scream, 
that rung from one end of the house to the other, mace 
her spring in terror out of bed and to her feet. She ran 
to her window, and drawing aside the dimity curtail 
looked ont for the origin of what had aroused her: the 
belt of light broadening and brightening around the east: 
ern horizon, and the twitter of the birds showed that ¢*y 
was just breaking--but she saw nothing living or surriis 
in the open air. The cry for help came louder ave 
louder--and evidently approached her door. Pateey. 
restored to ber ordinary self:possession--for being, 
heroine. she had never swoonced or scenified in her hie ve 
did not hesitate to open it—and in rushed Miss Dallas 
woman, and fell prostrate before her. In an ecstacy” 
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ot ; iallyto paralyze her tongue--panting 
fe ight, sufi et oe white a berating from her head, 
wl long skinny fingers upliited apd mneerens in teatiinn. 
ay of her superlatively scary ag hogy udy could only 
ry erate, “Oh! Miss_Patsey, ‘iss atsey: come see 
Miss Hetty, come see Miss oe harseiftis fh ii 

In an instant Miss Vernon found herself in her cousin’s 
room—and beside her lifeless corpse. At first she was 
unconscious of the full horrors of the scene, as she hung 
over and strove to rouse the cold remains of the Suicide. 
Oh! how unlike the bright being, who, but yesterday 
warm with youth and health, moved and glowed in the 
\izht of living and breathing loveliness! No vestige of 
sottness or beauty lingered on that pale, stern face, dis- 
torted and discoloured by the struggles of mortal agony 
and guilt. The once heavenly brow was knit in fierce 
defiance and unhallowed resolution: those deep blue 
eyes, stretched open and surrounded by circles of Jivid 
purple, had rolled back in their sockets till ew | the 
whites were Visible; and slowly exuding out at the drawn 
down coruers, the white foam frothed her ashy lips late- 
ly red as the rose-bud, and the seat of seraphic smiles. 
Her nostrils were frightfully distended, and her whole 
trame stiffened in an attitude that attested the dreadful 
severity of the final convulsion. An overpowering smell 
o! laadanum pervaded the apartment—and on a chair 
near the bed-head stood, as if hastily set down—a large 
cup, whose scent and the sediment deposited at the 
bottom, announced the deadly nature of the draught, 
which drained to the last drop, had expelled the desperate 
spirit from its tenement of clay. Her long, yellow hair, 
torn and tangled in the writhings of those awful moments, 
hung in heavy masses on the pallid cheeks, offering a 
contrast of colour as horrid as did the rich garb in which 
she had flung herself down to die, to the lump of sense- 
less flesh, hardly preserving the semblance of humanity, 
and about to become the prey of corruption and the 
worm. But the most hideous circumstance was display- 
ed in that once fine but now enlarged form, whose pre- 
om posture clearly revealed the cause and apology of the 
fatal act. 

But Patsey saw nothing, save the dead body before her 
comprehended only that her kinswoman was gone and 
forever. She had relaxed in her attempts to recall life— 
and for some minutes, remained kneelirg beside the bed, 
her face hid in the coverlid, in a stillness that struck the 
attendants as hardly less incomprehensible than the ap 
paling sight before them. After the first shock was over, 
she raised her head to give the necessary orders and leave 
the apartment—when lo! on the threshold, she was rude- 
ly pushed aside, and like a grim spectre, her uncle stalk- 
ed past her. His ear had caught words dropped by the 
confused domestics, as they hurried past his chamber 
‘ornone durst venture in to tell him) in search of reme- 
dies, andthey knew not what. Half dressed he came, 
not In care of the sufferer’s life—not to palliate or conceal 
the tragical catastrophe ha.f hinted to him; but to inquire 
into and ascertain his own dishonour—and to vindicate the 
Sullied dignity of his roof-tree. Miss Vernon would 
lave stayed his entering steps—but she caught a glimpse 
of his countenance, and shrunk back aghast as did 
the horrified menials. He advanced towards the couch 
Whereon lay stretched the mortal reliques of his child 
--his sole and matchless daughter. the victim of her 
own resh deed, giving such stern proof of the repent- 
ance, which it seemed to preclude: and fearful was the 
contrast between the pallid rigid corpse, whose swoln and 
convulsed features bore the stamp and spoke the lan-| 
guage of flerest passion-~and the living being, in whose 
Pountenance they contended in strongest energy. One 
)00K satisticd him of the truth--one long rivetted gaze, as 
ne stood With his arms firmly folded, his breast heaviag 
eke his teeth clenched with a spasmodic com- 
san ae eye glaring with a concentrated and fiery 
pe et iat had the hapless offender before him been re- 
plunge | into life, would, at once have sufficed to re- 
Hg bl rinto sensibility. He essayed to speak—-a 
OW, hollow, hissing sound was all his organs of articula- 
on could produce; he made a second attempt, astound- 


ing all present ; 
“ Tee 4 
With horror shuddering on a heap they ran,” 


“ ete of indescribable rage and irony he said : 
sed be the wretch that I once called daughter ! 





curse . : . 
ed be her memory: thrice cursed her shame! ‘Take 
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up this senseless carrion,” spurning it with his foot as he 
spoke; “it no longer pollutes this mansion. Carry it to 
the steward’s house let it be privately interred ; and death 
be the portion of him or her, who hereafter, presumes to 
name that hateful thing before me.” 

With acry of horror, Miss Vernon sprang forward to 
deprecate a sentence so monstrous; an action so unnatu- 
ral; but her uncle, seizing her hand, dragged her away 
with him, repeating still more sternly his harsh and de- 
grading directions. They were implicitly obeyed, though 
a a little condemned and wondered at when generally 

nown. 

The funeral of the once worshipped beauty, now stig- 
matized and abhorred as a wanton and self murderer, was 
conducted agreeably to the irreversible decree of her im- 
placable parent. Neither Mrs. Vernon, who, notwithstand- 
ing her delicate state, came immediately to give her broth- 
er cnso/ation--nor her daughter, could extort a repeal or 
modification of his severity towards the memory of his 
guilty child. The body, promptly removed to the place 
indicated, was there locked up from every human eye 
till after dusk, when it was buried by a party of the most 
trusty slaves—the overseer attending, and reading the 
funeral service,in a lone part of the grave yard, out of 
view from the house. The bereaved father, seeming] 
bent on obliterating every trace of an existence which 
had been so odious and disgraceful, gave, neither by dress 
or manner, any token of grief or humiliation. His state 
of mind was such as we may suppose it to have been in 
those, who, under the law of Moses, were compelled to 
assist at the execution of their nearest kindred by throw- 
ing the first stone. Day saw him exert himself to receive 
all visitors, and resort to his customary modes of amuse- 
ment; but with night, came the fearful revulsion of feel- 
ing and outraged nature. He seldom retired to rest; but 
during the long, weary hours of darkness and silence, sat, 
as we have introduced him to our readers, plunged in the 
painful remembrance of the past, or writhing under the 
pangs of lacerated pride. Generally he suffered without 
flinching or murmuring ; but at times, the death like stili- 
ness of the midnight scene was interrupted by groans, 
harrowing up the sympathy and soul of Miss Vernon, who 
attended him with filial devotion. Every thing apper- 
taining to his deceased daughter was burnt or otherwise 
destroyed by his commands; and the sole memorials 
preserved of her by the pious care of her afflicted cousin, 
consisted in a tiny and beautifully embroidered shoe 
picked up in a corner of the chamber, where it had fallen 
after being d:splaced in the agony of the last struggle; 
and a crumpied scrap of paper thrust under the door of 
Patsey’s chamber, and containing in almost illegible char- 
acters, the following lines. 

** My dear, dear Cousin: You have all seen and spoken 
to me for the last time. Ibid you good bye forever, and 
beg you on my knees to pity and forgive your poor, 
lost Hetty: lost through her own weakness more than 
his fault. Oh! cousin! how have I acted! Iam fallen; 
sunk below the dust under your feet: my body has been 
given to pollution, and for my soul, I dare not say, may 
God have mercy on it. He showed me_ no mercy; he 
that I loved so, and would have died for. I cannot live to 
be cursed and trampled upon; in the grave my grief and 
shame will both be ended. 

Why do I write you? what would I sty? Oh! I re- 
member now--my brother; my dear brother; my own 
Wilford ; he that doated on me with so much pride in my 
beauty; and used to twine my hair around his fingers and 
call me his angel sister. Oh! let him not know my sin 
and shame; oh! keep it from him as you would have me 
rest in my grave ; and my last words shall bless you ; and 
bless him too, that good father, that [ have disgraced and 
shall destroy. I know that he loves me, though I did not 
always think so. Allof you, forgive me; I was duped 
and led away. Think of meas Iwas in the days of my 
innocence, when we used to play and be together through 
the live-long day. Once more, my dearest cousin, a lon 
and eternal farewell; tor where you will be hereafter, 
can never come: our places will be distant as light and 
darkness; virtue and vice; Heaven and hell. Once more 
farewell and forget the guilty Hetty.” 

Such were the last words ; and such the end of Esther 
Dallas, the beautiful, the vain and erring ; who, favoured 
by nature, by fortune, and by fame. perverted all their 
high gifts; and left the name, once se eminent and envied, 
to be the theme of reproach and warning— 
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“ To point a moral and adorn a tale.” 
* * ~ ” * * 


Having brought down our story to the period of Wil- 
ford’s return, there needs but little discernment in my 
readers to divine how matters sped between him and the 
fair Miss Vernon. Sympathy and gratitude, combining 
with past and precious recollections, they soon loved one 
another like lovers of the olden time; and contrary tothe 
authority of chronicle and experience, “the course of 
their true love did run smooth.” They were united amid 
general consent and congratulation ; and continued to re- 
side at Vernon Hill, during the lifetime of its iafirm and 
exemplary mistress. 

'The haughty but not unamiable representative of the 
Dallas dynasty ; “‘tried but not subdued” by Heaven’s 
visitation on his pride, recovered himself in a great degree 
after this auspicious marriage. alone in his wide do- 
main ; and finding himself solitary as Adam before the 
creation of his partner and temptress, he, to the prodigious 
astonishment of friends and foes. gave Dalton-dale a new 
Jady in the person of Miss Barbara Page, who, after play- 
ing her cards with infinite address and perseverance, thus 
won the game and the immense stake dependent on it, 
subject only. to a draw-back of a husband rather older 
than her father. 

Another matrimonial connexion had already taken 
place, which created even a greater sensation than the 
union of Spring and Autumn, as the last mentioned 
match was designated. Cary Nivison, after the disco- 
very of his intended’s dishonour, proceeded without 
pause or reflection to the residence of Mrs. Hollis, (as 
many continued to style the desert«d spouse of the re- 
sistless Rudolph ;) offered his hand to the pretty Poca- 
hontas; was frankly accepted, and by way of showin 
his utter contempt and indifference for the fair and frai 
she, who had so nearly noosed and undone him; com- 
mitted the minor but unprecedented scandal of wedding 
after a courtship of three weeks. According to the wags, 
he had got his fill of procrastination in the melancholy 
matter with Miss Dallas. Be that as it might, he lived 
long, and as peaceably as his neighbours, with the woman, 
who brought him more money, if less beauty than the 
unfortunate girl, who fully atoned for her meditated 
fraud against his honour and happiness by her awful fate 
and posthumous infamy as a guilty SUICIDE. E.C.S. 

a Ee 
Original, 
TO A SICK FRIEND. 


—_— 


BY MARY EMILY JACKSON, 














Thou art too pure and beautiful for death, 

He may not steal thy young and sinless breath ; 
Too long I’ve lov’d thee with unceasing care, 
Too long I’ve breath’d for thee my humble prayer, 
Too long thou’st been my only solace here 

To see thee pass away without one bitter tear. 


Can it be thus, and are we doom’d to part, 

Must this last chord be severed from my heart! 

Must all that I have lov’d thus flee away, 

Nor leave one beam of hope to light my way, 

Ah, hope and joy, and all that fame hath given, 

Shall pass away with thee, trom this vile earth to 
heaven. 


Thou art too pure to die; that marble brow 

And that dear smile that lingers by thee now, 

Are both too mildly beautiful to be, 

The food for earth worms writhing dark and free, 
Oh God, if this the fate of all who live, 

Poorare the transient joys that this sad world can 


enn 


TO A SICK FRIEND-—-ODE—SONNET. 


The following beautiful Ode was written for the 
Athenian Society of Bristol College, Pa. expressly for 
their celebration on the 4th of July. It is one of the 
prettiest productions that we have seen ‘-om the pen 
of the author. 






ODE. 
BY WILLIS GAYLORD 


AIR. Star-spangled Buy »er. 
Hail, hail to the day, when with memory’s wand 
We waken the praises of worthies departe: — 
Whose labours of valor delivered the land 
From the fierce, open foe, and the traitor, fals. say: 
Whose blood fell like rain, 
In the ranks of the slain, 
And cried from the ground, with a voice not in yi.» 
We hail the bright day, which reminds us of yore, 
Of the warriors that slumber, te battle no more! 
We have come to remember, in anthem and song, 
The fathers, whose bosoms were warm with devotion, 
When o’er them the tempests of war brooded long, 
And the hosts of the foe came like waves of the ocean: 


When the cannon’s loud roar, 
Though the wilderness hoar, 
Went booming in darkness, till peril was o’er ;— 
Till the brave hearts that gathered their land to defend, 
Saw the bright dove of Peace on their banners descend. 


We have come to rejoice, as the present we view, 
And compare with the past our condition of glory; 
At the altar of Freedom our vows to renew, 
And muse on the deeds that illumine our story : 
To record, onthe page 
Of a prosperous age, 
That the thoughts of our fathers our spirits engage 
That we joy to remember their patriot love, 
And to deem that they rest in the mansions above. 


Oh long may the radiance that beams round us now, 
Above our green mountain and broad valleys hover! 
The cloud hath departed from Liberty’s brow, — 
There are smiles on her lips—the struggle is over! 
It is good thus to be, 
From the dawn to the sea 
Where the sun sinks at evening, a World of the Free! 
Long, long may the links of the beautiful chain 
Which begirds it in Vnion, unsundered remain ! 
a 


(From the Portuguese of Camoens.) 
SONNET. 
BY R. H. WILDE, OF GEORGIA. 


Sonnet xliii. of the edition of 17791780. 
“O cysne quando sente ser chegada,” &c. 


They say the Swan, though mute his whole life long, 
Pours forth sweet medoly when life is flying, 
Making the desert plaintive withhis song, 
Wondrous and sad, and sweetest still while dying; 
Is it for life and pleasure past he’s sighing, 


Grieving to lose what none can e’er prolong : 


give, Oh, no! he hails its close, on death relying 





hae But thou must die, that flush upon thy cheek, As an escape from violence and wrong: | 
4 7 And haggard eye, our awful parting speak, And thus, dear lady! I at length perceiving, 
Bi pos Pure as thou art, death claims thee for his own, The fatal end of my unhappy madness, 
iia. And I am left in this dark world alone; In thy oft-broken faith no more believing, 
had Then fare thee well, when youth and hope have fled, | Welcome despair’s sole comforter with giadness, 
cia 4 I may but love thee still, though thou art with the | And mourning one so fair is so donetving, 
a dead. Breathe out my soul in notes of love and sadness 
eae 
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HANOVER TERRACE~—RAIL-ROAD BRIDGE OVER THE WISSAHICCON. 


HANOVER TERRACE. 


‘s building, justly esteemed one of the most 
spiemid. decorations of London, is situated in 
the Regent’s Park, and commands admiration 
even when compared with the surrounding edi- 
fices, all of which are built with lavish expendi- 
ture, and a due regard to the classical arrange- 
ments of the Park, which they are intended to 
adorn. It will be perceived that it is construc- 
ted after the more grammatical style of architec- 
ture which was introduced into England with 
the Hanoverian dynasty, being rather upon the 
composite order. The centre and two wings 
are, however, of the Doric, the acroterta, or pin- 
nacles of which are surmounted by statues, and 
other sculptural ornaments, giving to the ter- 
race as viewed in the distance, a highly finished 
appearance, but which proves upon closer in- 
spection, to be a rudely assorted collection of 
tasteless figures, destroying the effect of the re- 
maining portions of the edifice which are really 
creditable specimens of art. The centre build- 
ing is crowned by a well proportioned pediment, 
the tympanum of which is also embellished with 
statues and figures in the same style of art with 
those above mentioned. The style employed is 
Italian, or more strictly speaking Palladian, and 
remarkably well adapted to the structure—serv- 
ing as an excellent relief to the contiguous man- 
sions. The capitals are well proportioned in de- 
sign, but the entablature is weak in profile, and 
inefficient in character for the height of the 
building to which they are appropriated. The 
terrace is situated near the north western ex- 
tremity of a branch of the lake which irrigates, 
and embellishes the Park—a picturesque islet 
faces its northern wing—immediately in front 
is one of the principal avenues, while upon 
either side extend dwellings of a less imposing 
appearance, which serve, by their light and di- 
versified character, to throw over the terrace an 
air of grandeur and architectural beauty. 

——$<»—————_ 
RATL#®ROAD BRIDGE 
over the Wissahiccon Creek, near Philadelphia. 





Among the most beautiful and extraordinary 
works of the present day, in this vicinity, is the 
bridge over the Wissahiccon Creek, near its 
junction with the Schuylkill river, about five 
miles from the city. This structure, whether 
considered in reference to the boldness of the 
undertaking, or the beauty and strength of the 
work is unquestionably calculated to excite at- 
tention. The bridge was constructed for the 
passage of the Rail-road from Philadelphia to 
Manayunk, and in this place passes over a short 
‘ection of country, by no means well adapted 
lor the purpose. A deep gorge is formed by the 
waters of the Creek, and the heavy ridges on 
either side, would bid defiance to the labours of 
man if directed to any other urpose than that 
which has now beenso success ully accomplished 
in the erection of this bridge. 


; The form of the bridge will be seen by re- 
frence to the engraving. It is 474 feet long, 
Supported by two substantial piers, built of 
granite, a species of stone that abounds in the 
ey ua It is constructed on the lattice 
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lan with four chords running horizontally. The 
ower beams rest on the chords, and the upper, 
those which support the Rail- way, are sustained 
by angular braces, standing at an angle of 33 
degrees, inclining inward at top. The first sec- 
tion is 157 feet 6 inches in length, and the other 
two sections divide the remaining distance. 
The piers are 23 feet by 8 at top, and the height 
of the bridge, from the bottom of the stream is 
about 80 feet. The whole work was commenced 
and finished for travelling, in the short space of 
70 days, an instance of enterprise and expedi- 
tion, which, considered in connection with the 
difficulty of the undertaking, liability to acci- 
dent, &c. may well be regarded as remarkahle. 

The wooden work was undertaken and con- 
structed by Andrew Young, Esq. Architect, a 
gentleman of talent, skill and enterprise, who 
has proved remarkably successful in the many 
works of the kind he has been engaged in. 

The scenery in the vicinity of this bridge is 
among the finest and most picturesque on the 
Schuylkill. The adjoining country is undula- 
ting, and agreeably diversified with beautiful 
foliage, and highly cultivated fields. The slope 
of the ridges on each side of the Schuylkill, is 
seen to great advantage from this elevation, 
and the view of the romantic Wissahiccon, its 
artificial falls, and thickly covered green banks, 
is at any time worth a ride to the place, to those 
who appreciate fine scenery. The associations 
of the Wissahiccon are of the most delightful 
character, and a walk along its winding and un- 
even course, at all times proves an agreeable 
recreation to the denizen of a large city. The 
beauties of this place are not as highly appreci- 
ated as they should be, but t®e facility of reach- 
ing the spot having recently been so much in- 
creased, by the extension of the rail-road, it is 
presumed that the number of visiters will be 
greatly augmented. 

—$<j—__. 


Original. 
HARP FAKEWELL 
BY MARY EMILY JACKSON. 
Harp, farewell, oh farewell, 
Thy wild chords have all been broken ; 
Oh thou sad, unsightly token, 
Fare thee well; 
Dark will be the coming morrow, 
When thou mayst not speak my sorrow, 
Oh, farewell. 
Harp adieu, oh adieu, 
I have loved thee long, yet sadly, 
For thy sweetest chords spoke madly, 
Harp adieu; 
Thon hast been my solace only, 
When this wearied heart was lonely, 
Oh, adieu. 
Harp away, oh away, 
All thy hidden strings are shattered, 
And thy sweetest lays are scattered, 
Harp away; 
‘Though I leave thee in thy sadness, 
Thou hast known of joy and gladness, 
Oh, away. 
————___ 
Perpetual aiming at wit, is a very bad part of 


conversation. [tis done to support a charac- 
ter; it generally fails; it is a sort of insult on the 


company, and a constraint upon the speaker. 
---Swift. 
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Original. 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF PHILOSOPHY. 





A spirit of inquiry, is one of the first and strongest 
motives which operate in the breast ef man. And 
placed as he is, in a world of wonderous formation, 
himself tearfully and wonderfully made ; surrounded by 
so many objects calculated to excite his admiration, 
and attract his attention, it is not surprising, that his 
earliest emotions should be those of curiosity; and 
that he should stand, as Eve is represented by the 
poet, when her eyes first opened to the light of Para- 

se. 

“Much wondering where, 
And what he is, whence thither brought, and how.” 


It is natural that his first impulse should be to exam- 
ine the objec's around him, to endeavour to learn the 
hidden causes, and to solve the mysteries of nature, 
and turning from thence to himself, that he should 
reason upon his own creation, and should strive to 
analyze the properties, faculties, and constitution of 
his own i 

It is evidently the influence and operation of such 
feelings which form the basis of philosophy; and to 
their strength and universality the whole history of 
man will testify. At their suggestion he crosses 
oceans, and traverses continents; searches nature 
with fire to pry into her mysterious arcana—subjects 
her myriads of creations and combinations, to the 
crucible and the microscope. 


“Calculates, computes, and scans, 
All, distance, motion, magnitude, and now 
Measures an atom, and now girds a world.” 


Prompted by these, he has fearlessly and eagerly in 
every age, embarked on the great ocean of discovery, 
undismayed by dangers and unimpeded by difficulties, 
transmitting as a ney to other times, the chart ot 
his observations. It was these which carried a Pliny 
to the crater of Vesuvius, and led a Galileo to brave 
the dungeons of the Inquisition. 

But it is our purpose at present, to investigate, not 
the causes, but the moral effects of philosophy, and 
that upon the minds of those wio render it an object 
of their pursuit. And it isreasnable to suppose, con- 
sidering the influence which the employments of men 
ever exercise upon their character, that this science, 
as ardently as it is pursued, and connected as it is 
with some of the strongest impulses of our nature, 
should have a highly beneficial, or baneful tendency 
upon the morals of its votaries. Experience indeed 
has already established this fact. For while proper- 
ly directed, it has proved one of Heaven’s best bless- 
ings to our race, not only supplying the exigencies of 
advancing mind, and ministering to the convenience 
of man, but adding new charms to the paths of reli- 
gion and truth; its abuse, on the contrary, has been 
the means of incalculable injury to the cause of hu- 
man happiness. 

For its Heaven-born principles, like every thing hu- 
man, are liable to perversion. ‘They have been per- 
verted. And philosophy, whose province it is to scat- 
ter light, and joy, and comfort in the human path, to 
increase our enjoyments, and multiply our blessings ; 
philosophy has too often ministered to the pride and 
presumption of man. ‘T'oo often has it been made to 
subserve to the cause of error, darkening and disfigur- 
ing a world which it was intended to beautify and 
improve, and perverting the mind which it was its 
province to enlighten and exalt. Happy indeed, would 
it be if its worst abuses had consisted in the dreams 
of the Astrologer, and the visions of the Alchymist. 
But its false and misguided votaries have not unfre- 
quently striven to quench the light of revelation, and 
to reason away the great first cause; thus verifying 
the observation of the poet, 








THE USES AND ABUSE OF PHILOSOPHY. 







“The wayward intellect, the more it learns 
Ofnature, overlooks her author more; 

From instrumental causes, proud to draw, 
Conclusions retrogade, and mad mistake.” 


These can look through nature, overflowing with 
the bounties of its Aimighty Author, obedient to fixed 
and immutable laws, and teeming with innumerable 
things of life, all admirably adapted to their situation 
and provided for by the same beneficent hands,—and 
yet in all this can see no design. ‘Tine earth to them 
with all its wonderful productions, is but a vast mase 
of inanimate matter, whose changes are significant 
of no higher associations, and whose living multitudes 
are all the beings of chance, and creatures of a day, 


And these have perverted philosophy from its high 
and noble purposes. It has become in their handsan 
instrument of death, blighting the fair scenery of the 
moral world, poisoning the fountains of human enjoy. 
ment, and stealing away from man, his hopes of tap. 
piness and Heaven. They have delighted to sport 
with the solemn realities of religion, to profane its in. 
stitutions, and desecrate and demolish its altars, set. 
ting up in their stead, the gaudy fabrics of false phil. 
osophy. Well would it be indeed, if they themselves 
were the only victims of their delusion, if their Hea. 
ven-daring impiety—their metaphysical subtilties— 
and speculations 

“Which lead to bewilder and dazzle to blind” 


had perished with them. But they still remain, in. 
volving millions of their unhappy admirers in the 
same wreck with their wretched authors. 


Strange indeed it is, that man, weak—frail—erring 
as he is, should be led by these very pursuits, whose 
tendency should be to rebuke his pride, to disclaim the 
sovereignty of Heaven, to cast away the light of 
revelation, and bow himself down to the blind idola. 
try of human reason. The very history of his 
science might teach him his folly. He might there 
learn how many master-spirits he erred—and in 
the false system of ptolemy, in the mistakes and meta- 
vhysical absurdities of Aristotle, in the Theory of 

escartes, he might behold how weak a guide is er- 
ring human reason, even in its loftiest mould. In his 
pursuit, too, how much may he find to humble the 
pride of human w'sdom. If he will measure his ac- 
quisitions by what is yet to be acquired--and com- 
pare his discoveries with what remains yet unex- 
plored, how legibly may he read his ignorance! He 
is prond to have separated a ray of light, and to have 
ascertained its laws of reflection and refraction. But 
what mysterious power gave it the momentam which 
projects it through space, what is its essence, al) 
what is the nature of the source from whence It pro- 
ceeds. He may analyze the air he breathes; but 
whence is it, and what is the secret relation which tt 
sustains to life?—and turning inward to his soul, he 
may reason concerning its faculties, and the nature 0! 
its impulses. But whence are its various passions, 
its thoughts, its feelings, its hopes and its fears? How 
strange and misplaced, indeed, is the proud presump- 
tion ot infidel philosophy !—and how different was the 
spirit which Newton exhibited than whom, wh» has 
delved deeper into the mysteries of nature? “I know 
not what others may think,” said that truly grea 
man, “but as for me, I seem to have diverted myse 
upon the sea-shore, with now and then finding @ gd 
shel, or smoother pebble than ordinary, W ile Ge 
great ocean of Truth lies undiscovered before me. 


But scepticism and infidelity are, by no means, the 
natural tendency of philosophy; they merely ten 4 
show, how Heaven's best blessings may be abused, 
and its richest gifts perverted, by the strange 1B he 
rance and folly of man. “Et is true,” says Bacon, 
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THE HISTORY OF LIFE. 


great advancer of Learning, “that a little philosophy 
inclineth man to Atheism; but depth in philosophy 
bringeth his mind about to religion.” And it is cer- 
tainly unreasonable to suppose that the deeper he 
clances into the constitution, and the better he comes 
\ersed in the sublime laws and economy of nature, 
the more he will be involved in the blind doctrines of 
chance. As he advances step by step, into the know- 
ledge of the mysteries of this science, and as the har- 
mony, regularity and order ot God’s creation, are 
gradually unfolded to his view, his heart if left to it- 
self, must acknowledge the designing hand of a high- 
er power. When Harvey discovered the blood to be 
poured by some invisible impulse, through the veins, 
carrying its vivitying influence to every part of the 
system, could he but behold an Amighty agent there ? 
And when the Italian philosopher first gazed upon 
the heavens, brought down to the eye of observation 
by his wonderful invention, and the unnumerable 
worlds of the universe burst upon his glance, could he 
have resisted the conviction of an all-pervading and 
controlling intelligence? How unnatural indeed is 
the perversity, which would derive from the works of 
the Deity, the evidence of his non-existence. 

But shheieh there are some sad instances of its 
perversion, and although it has sometimes been turn- 
ed from its intended channels and original design, 
yet has philosophy for the most part accomplished its 
object,and proved an inestimable boon to mankind. 
It is only for the misguided sceptic, to torture the 
text, and pervert the principlesof nature; the true 
philosopher isone 
“Who looks through nature, up to nature’s God,’’— 


who sees in all her revolutions, and changes the opera- 
tion of a higher power. Fle can read in her every- 
thing around him—in all her most ordinary events 
and insignificant productions—in every spire of grass, 
which draws its aliment from the earth—in the air 
that he breathes—in the light which comes to his 
eye--in the insect which hums in the breeze—-and 
the worm which nestles in the clod--a plan as perfect 
as it is admirable—a design well worthy its great 
Original. 

And such there have been—men who asserted the 
true dignity of philosophy—who, while they explored 
her innermost recesses, and trod her sublimest heights, 
still searched with humility, and reasoned with reve- 
rence ; still drank deeply of the sacred waters 


“Of Siloa’s tount that flows 
“Fast by the oracles of God.” 


And these have displayed her in her true colors. 
With them, she has assumed her proper province,— 
directing the mind in the paths of high and rational 
enquiry. They have shown that her office is not to 
trifle with the holiest feelings of humanity, not to rend 
from the human breast its dearest and brightest hopes, 
but to exalt, enlighten, and improve. 

Philosophy, indeed, true philosophy—while she ex- 
pounds the laws of nature, and tells the story of God’s 
created things, intermingles many an_ impressive 
moral with the tale. Andas she draws her treasures 
‘rom air—earth—ocean, and from the vast kingdoms 
of the animal, vegetable, and mineral world—she also 
conveys by her beautiful analogies, many a striking 
lesson to the heart. From the luminaries of Heaven, 
Conan and untiring in their stated revolutions, man 
py Thos the beauty of order, industry, and regulari- 
Nenind tee eee resemblance of the seasons, may 
ee. ~ of the brevity of life. The beasts that 
eg ~ rat thirsting for blood, yet sparing their 
pres aa. — want violence he who raises his hand 
ee py by low-man, does to the feelings of his 
a ike Png the magnet true to the pole, the flower, 
and fai 1 eastern Idolator, bows to the rising sun, 

OHows him in his daily course—the rainbow 
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that flings its hues across the fleeting cloud, may not 
only declare the hand of their divine creator, but may 
also suggest pleasing and instructive reflections. 

This indeed may be termed the poetry of philoso- 
phy. But by him who possesses one spark of love of 
nature in his soul, I shall not be accused of enthu- 
siasm, in counting this among its uses. [It is to the 
natural, what revelation is to the moral world—cast- 
ing light upon its darkness—bringing order out of 
confusion, and beauty from deformity. Without it, 
earth were a chaos like that which existed at the 
dawn of creation—“a void and formless infinite.” 
But with it, what a beauty, and an eloquence is flung 
over nature. The man who can look abroad upon 
her works with its hght and spirit in his soul, re- 
ceives a pleasure which the unenlightened can never 
know. Others can gaze upon a landscape with no feel- 
ings, but those which its visible objects are calculated 
toconvey. ‘To them the apparently lifeless stretch of 
land—the expanse of the water—the ragged steep, 
and the waving wood, are but a blank—a sleeping— 
smokey—mass; but to the philosopher it is a book of 
intelligible, though unwritten language. He can be- 
hold the air—land—water, teeming with inhabitants 
innumerable, and to the unaided eye, invisible; in 
every leaf a world for its tiny multitudes; in ever 
flower a skill, colouring, and arrangement which all 
the boasted art of man cannot imitate; in every stone 
the peculiar traces of its author’s hand. And the 
light which is poured over the whole, by its thousand 
refractions, the exhalations which rise to descend in 
fruitful showers, the winds obedient to their subtle 
cause—to him are eloquent—expressive of the all-per- 
vading mind. 

We can thus see that philosophy has other uses 
than those of a physical nature. That it not only ex- 
ercises a control over matter and mind, but also over 
the heart. That it may not only subject the elements 
tohuman dominion, but may also regulate the pas- 
sions and purity the feelings. And while it enables 
man to sail through the air and over the ocean, to 
prescribe the changes and operationsof nature, and 
to derive from their productions their various uses— 
to mark out the course, and take the parallax and di- 
mensions of the stars—and draw the lightnings from 
the cloud. It may also subserve the higher, and 
holier purpose, of exalting and improving the moral 
nature of man. 

ccenctenliieieecenie 
From the United States Gazette. 
THE HISTORY OF LIFE. 

I saw an infant in its mother’s arms, 
And left it sleeping: 

Years passed—I saw a girl with woman’s charms, 
In sorrow weeping. 

Years passed—I saw a mother with her child, 
And o’er it languish: 

Years brought me back—yet through her tears she 

smiled, 

In deeper anguish. 

1 left her—years had vanished I returned, 
And stood before her ; 

A lamp beside the childless widow burned— 
Griet’s mantle o’er her. 

In tears I found her who | left ia tears, 
On God relying, 

And I returned again in after years, 
And found her dying, 

An infant first, and then a maiden tair— 
A wife—a mother— 

And then a childless widow in despair— 
Thus met a brother. 

And thus we meet on earth, and thus we part, 
To meet; oh never! 

Till death beholds the spirit leave the heart, 
To live forever. 
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THE MANAGER AND THE DEBUTANTE. 
(From Chorley’s Sketches of a Sea-Port Town.) 





Mr. Clackworth, at that time the popular manager 


of a theatre in a large and gay town in the west of 


England, was breakfasting at his ease in a chamber, 
the littered state whereof would have made tidy 
housewives ready to faint, while the objects it con- 
tained were sufficient to have amused the most in- 
satiable of Fatimas during the week of her husband’s 
absence, so that she should have forgotten to put her 
hand in her pocket to feel for the key of the blue 
chamber. It wasa small room, sixteen feet square, 
and its walls were crowded to overflowing with curi- 
osities and ornaments, choice cabinet pictures, and 
curious costumes, mirrors, girandoles:—here, a row 
ot black and gold shelves, creaking under the weight 
of princeps edition of rare old plays—there, some 
Turkish scimitar, or murderous looking brace of 
p.stols, which had done their duty in Bajazet or Bo- 
badil—here, a bust of Mrs. Cibber--there, a French 
doll, dressed in the newest mode, to resemble Madame 
Rombot, the celebrated danséuse. ‘The carpet wasa 
genuine Turkey rug—the table, with its equipage of 
exquisite Sevre china, had been purchased at some 
sale of the cast-off goods of a Mancini, or a Pompa- 
dour; and before the fire slept a Persian greyhound 
of remarkable beauty, which had been presented to 
the eccentric manager by a physician, who had re- 
ceived it, in part of a fee for attending six sick ladies 
belonging to the establishment of Elf Bey. 

The owner of these treasures was, alter all, the 
greatest curiosity in the chamber. A good liver—you 
might see by his face ; a man of breeding, you might 

uess from the splendid volume of Brantome which 
+ open upon the table, just beyond the neighbour- 
hood of his buttered muffins; a gentleman, in right 
ef that indescribable air not to be misunderstood, 
which even a somewhat theatrical parade of jewel- 
lery on his fingers, and that peculiar style of hair, as 
completely and characteristically Thespian as the 
venerable green curtain itself, could not destroy; a 
kind man,as might be divined from the attention 
paid to him by a quaint, tidy-looking old lady, who 
came in and out with great zeal; his appearance was 
s) singular (though not unpleasing) that any one, who 
possessed a taste for.the extraordinary, would have 
turned from all the inanimate wonders of the place, to 
study the strange figure of the humourist, its owner. 
He was short in stature, andas perfectly round and 
guiltless of a waist, as if he had been pressed through 
a cylinder too small for h.s bulk ; his eyes were small, 
keen, and set so far apart, that his mouth, by observing 
the painter’s rule, which regulates its length by their 
distance from corner to corner, was unaccountably 
long, andso pinched in towards the middle, that his 
under lip was almost entirely invisible. His linen 
was ot the finest texture, and scrupulously white; his 
slippers of the costliest morocco, and his damask dres.- 
sing-gown brocaded with a perfect pantomine of dra- 
goons and rose-bushes. 

“ A young lady in the ante-room, Martha ?—can’t 
see her,—can’t possibly see her ;—never will see peo- 
ple at meal times ;—tell her to call again, and—stay a 
moment, Martha—what is she like ?” 

“I can’t positively say, sir, except that she is in 
deep mourning.” 

“O, Mrs. Meriden, the widow, 1 suppose,—tired of 
her weeds, and wishing to be engaged.” 

“No, sir; it is a much younger lady than Mrs. 
Meriden; when would vou wish her to call again ?— 
This is qui'e a stranger.” 

“Stay a moment, Martha ;—did she say what she 
wanted?—Perhaps it is that jade Mademoiselle 
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Chévre’s maid come, with a long face, to tell me that 
her mistress has a nervous fever, and can’t dance to 
night,—and this her last night, too, belore she gees na 
Plymouth! Plague take these Frenchwomen! why 
can’t English people be content without them?” 


“No, sir,—Mademoiselle Chévre’s maid speaks ne 
English ; and, besides, I should know that outlandish 
head of hair of her’s under any bonnet.” 

“ Show her in, then, Martha ;—I can’t think—alas! 
for the days that are gone! I once could eat my 
breakfast in peace! ou are sure she is young 

4 . ° : ’ 
Martha? Show her in; and, if I ring again, bring up 
some fresh chocolate,” and the gentleman turned 
down the cuffs of his dressing-gown, settled his wig. 
and prepared to look gay and gallant. ; 

“What name shall 1 say ma’am?” said Martha 
sending her voice before her, afier the fashion of 
Homer’s heroes. 

“It does not matter,” replied the most musical voice 
which Mr. Clackworth had ever heard; he again 
arranged the ends of his cravat, so asto do full justice 
to its frills of real Valenciennes. 

“Well, ma’am, it is very strange. The lady, sir,” 
cried Martha, displeased at the visitor’s reserve. 

“Very well,you may go, Martha. Pray, madam, 
take a chair ;—that will do, Martha, you need not 
wait. 

“ Well, to be sure,” muttered the discomfited house- 
keeper, leaving the room as slowly as she dared, “ to 
think of any one’s coming at this time in the morn. 
ing !” 

“ And now, madam, that we are alone,” said Mr. 
Clack worth, edging his chair near to the one occupied 
by his visitor, “may I beg to know the name of my 
guest, and what has procured me so early an honour.” 

The veiled lady seemed to find some difficulty in 
speaking. 

“ Very diffident indeed,” observed Mr. Clackworth, 
as de: “pray, madam, do me the favour, if you have 
not breakfasted, to allow me to ring for some fresh 
chocolate.” 

“Thank you, sir,” replied the incognita, “I have 
break fasted.” 

“Tam truly sorry to hear it; it will condemn me to 
the dulness of finishing my repast alone ;—you will 
excuse my proceeding. Here Romeo! Romeo! here, 
poor fellow! Thad almost forgotten you,” and he 
stooped and fed his greyhound with the remains of his 
beefsteak. 

“ T ought to beg your pardon,” said the lady, break- 
ing, at last, the somewhat awkward pause whic 
ensued, “ for thus intruding upon you at such an early 
hour.” 

“Never too early to allow me the happiness 0 
making your aequaintance,” replied the courtly mana- 
ger, whose politeness had not received a check by 
the result of a stealthy examination of the features 
which lurked under the poke of the large crape bonnet. 

“But I was told,” continued his guest, that I 
should at this time be almost sure of finding you dis- 
engaged, and was anxious to wait upon you to know 
—if—in short, you would allow me to—having long 
had a decided inclination—” m 

* My dear young lady,” replied Mr. Yackworth, in 
his most encouraging tone, “ I hope you are notafraid 
of me: but you are nearly as mysterious as - 
Sphynx herself. ‘To the point, however, let us wasie 
no time in useless delicacies. Aim I correct 1n gues 
sing that the purport of your visit refers to a first - 
pearance, which you wish to make upon the pre 
under my direction ?”—another motion of the cha 
brought him close to her elbow. | 

“You are, sir :—family difficulties—” cei 

“ Well, my dear young lady, there is no oocseion 
enter upon the chapter of reasons; we ought rat 
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THE MANAGER AND THE DEBUTANTE. 


to speak of qualifications ;—nay, really, you should 
taste my chocolate it only to give you courage. 
Miss Farren made it immortal, when she did me the 
honour to breakfast with me, by calling it the elizir 
vite. What have been your studies ?—but, pray un- 
derstand me, { am by no means sure that I am in cir- 
cumstances to offer you an engagement except in 
case of the most decided success.” 

The lady hastened to assure him that such was by 
no means her expectation. She was, indeed, anxious 
1o be permitted to appear under hs auspices, from the 
high character which his management bore; as to 
any engagement, that. was, of course, a thing for 
future consideration. — 

“ Very reasonably said, my dear young lady, I must 
confess) Down, Romeo, down, sir! you are too 
creedy! Yes, madam, 1 am aware the name of my 
theatre does stand high; and your wish is a very 
natural one. 1 could mention a score of distinguished 
names, at least, of those who could date their celebrity 
from the time they first trod on my boards. But then 
I have so much upon my hands just now. I have 
engaged Mademoiselle Cheévre, the famous dancer, for 
three months, in conjunction with the Plymouth and 
Exeter people; and, while she ishere,no one will 
listen to, or look at anything else ; and besides,—but, 
however, madam will you do me the favour to read a 
passage or two ;—you Nave never appeared before, you 
say,—nut even in private ?” 

“ Never.” 

“ Well, then, supposing we say some of the speeches 
in Portia’s part, or Juliet’s—whichever you like. 
Here, madam, is my pocket Shakspeare, my breviary, 
as I call it; will you do me the favour ?” 

“Thank you, sir,” replied the novice, trembling as 
she declined the book, “I think [ know them all by 
heart. 


“Good! good! a well stored memory is not a bad 
foundation tor ‘Thespian honours. May 1 beg of you 
to remove your bonnet,—you must excuse me, but 
I must be permitted to form some idea ;—allow me; 
though I fear { shall prove but a poor !ady’s maid.” 

Theresa gave back ashe rose; and, untying the 
strings, divested herself of her bonnet with such an 
unsteady hand that her comb too was loosened in the 
operation, and a flood of long silken tresses fell upon 
her shoulders, and mantled her brow, which was now 
covered with the deepest crimson. 


“Ahem! ahem! very satisfactory,” said the old 
gentleman, apparently not discontented with the reve- 
lation; “and now, may { ask your name.” 

“ Aubrey, sir,” replied our old friend in a falter- 
ing voice. Alas for truth ! “ Aubrey! a very euphoni- 
ous name mdeed! I will not inquire whether it is 
genuine. Nay, don't let me distress you; it is so very 
common astepon the part of the timid and inex- 
perienced. I remember hearing Mrs. Abington say, 
but that’s no matter; now, my dear Miss Aubrey, 
something of Juliet,—suppose me to be your Romeo, 
or, (do let me persuade you out of this extreme sensi- 
‘iveness) talk to my dog and forget that 1 am by ;— 
the balcony scene, for instance.” 

Poor Theresa, who had, long ago, imagined that 
she had screwed her courage up to the sticking-place, 
felt, now that it was called upon, how wolully deti- 
cient she wasin nerve; and her voice faltered so 
much, that she was unable to do justice to her own 
Very good and original conception of the character of 
the love sick Italian irl; nevertheless, this very 
tremour imparted a tenderness to her manner, which, 
7 use the professional phrase, seemed to take mightily. 
Mr. Clackworth sate leaning back in his easy chair, 
wnt te points of his thumbs joined, occasionally 
— in so much of the dialogue as was necessary 
‘0 the connexion of the scene, and murmuring to him- 
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selfsuch morsels of encouragement as, “ Pretty !— 
ah! very pretty !—ah! good ! don’t be afraid of giving 
way to your feelings: a very sweetly toned voice, 
upon my word! we shall easily adda little more 
power. Thank you, madam, t will tax your excel'ent 
memory no further.” 

“*T should feel more at home in Constance or Lady 
Maclxth,” ventured his visitor. 

**Pouh, pooh! my dear—excuse me, but I am an 
old man; never dream of Constance or Lady Mac- 
beth for these fifteen years to come, or, at all events, 
till you can write Mrs. before your name. And now 
I really can hardly tell what to say to you. I am 
pleased with you there isno denying it; and nature 
has been very bountiful to you: don’t blush, we take 
all these things into consideration—but—”’ 

He was interrupted by the entrance of Martha— 
“ Miss Randails, sir,wishes to see you immediately 

ir. 

“Thear him. He is in,” said a sonorous voice in 
the ante-chamber,—“ I will enter. Speak, sir, is this 
true ?” 

“ Good morning, Miss Randalls,” said Clackworth, 
rather distantly. 

The lady was a full blown woman of thirty-five, 
upon whom the wear and tear of stage life, and, some 
whispered, of self-indulgence, had told her tale. She 
was dressed in the extravagance of fashion, and ad- 
vanced with a proud and somewhat resentful air. 

“T will notaccept of your greeting,” replied she, 
in the same heroic tone, “ until [ know whether it is 
to be peace or war, whether we are friends or foes.” 

“ Pray explain yourself, Miss Randalls.” 

“In a word then, who is this young person ?” and 
as she spoke she extended her arm in the most im- 
posing attitude towards ‘heresa, who felt a little dis- 
posed to smile, a very little to cry. 

“This young lady, Miss Aubrey,—upon my word, 
Miss Randalls, your inquiry is very extraordinary.” 

“ Am I to interpret this hesitation as confirmation 
strong ?” replied the tragedy queen.” “Am I to con- 
clude then, at last,'you are turning traitor to my cause, 
and with my cause to your own best interests ?—am, 
1 in short, to be supplanted by this raw girl? look © 
it, Mr. Clackworth, and answer me faithfully.” 

“* Now, pray what is the meaning of all this intem- 
perance.” 


“Intemperance, sir! will you dare to echo that 
calumny ?—Clackworth, I wi'l neither be insulted nor 
trifled with :—you best know for how many years I 
have been a faithful and zealous coadjutor of your 
establishment. If this young person is to be intro- 
duced to my detriment ;—be sincere, be honest in your 
villainy,—if, I say, this Miss Aubrey is to be engaged, 
we are two people henceforward and for ever!” 

“Upon my word, this flight is rather too high,” re- 
plied the manager, his civility waxing smaller at every 
word he spoke: “I cannot, for an instant, allow 
your right to make this inquiry ; and must beg, that it 
you will visit me at such untimely hours, you will do 
me the favour of coming with the intention of being 
a little more agreeable.” 


“Is it so ?” replied the Randalls, her eyes flashing 
a fire which she had never been able to kindle for a 
Roxalana or Statira—“ It isso?—am I to be despi- 
sed, laid upon the shelf,and, gracious Heavens ! for 
this girl ?—Clackworth, you shall repent this !—and 
for you, madam,” she swept across the room towards 
the place where Theresa sat, absolutely trembling at 
the sight and sound of so much violence. 

“And for you, madam,” interrupted Mr. Clack- 
worth in his most decided tone, “ I must beg your at- 
tention for one moment, Miss Randalls. Be pleased 
to consider your engagement altogether as at an end 
—now and for ever. You remember that,on my 
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VILLAGE SKETCHES 


part, it is entirely optional how long I retain you, and 
that you have annoyed me rather too often by these 
scenes in private; which, allow me to observe, Miss 
Aubrey, are in terrible bad taste. It is your own doing, 
madam, that we are separated. Good morning—and 
before you enter into treaty with another manager, 
permit me to recommend yon the study of keeping 
your temper; particularly when you go out to pay 
morning visits.” 


The rage which was provoked by this cool reproof 


passes description. Mr. Clackworth was known to 
be immoveable in his decisions, and by his steadiness 
had been enabled to maintain a long and successful 
reign over his motley subjects; and Miss Randal's was 
sober enough to remember too well,how often she 
had sin ed and had been forgiven, to entertain a 
thought of making her peace on this occason. She 
had, therefore, no motive for restraining her spite, and 
grew so violent that, at last,the managertook her 
gently by the elbows, and conducting her to the door 
of the ante-chamber, desired Martha to show her out. 

“Show me out, you paltry fellow !” were her last 
words—"* but remember that you have provoked me 
—and tremble!” 

‘“* A very violent person,” observed he coolly as he 
returned to Theresa, wiping his forehead alter the 
exertion which the expulsion of the irate Randails had 
required: ‘A most extremely violent person! but I 
cannot submit to any dictation, madam. I have done 
with her; and, therefore, my dear young lady, if you 
can manage your first appearance tolerably soon, and 
should succeed, I shall be glad to enlist you as her 
substitute.” 

‘Theresa expressed her great satisfaction at this un- 
looked-for good fortune, and they then begin to enter 
into particulars which it would be tedious to record. 

ne 
VILLAGE SKETCHES AND VILLAGE LAW. 


QUARTER SESSIONS. 





In small market towns it is customary to hold what 
they term the “justice day” once a fortnight ; but it 
sometimes so happens that the magistrate, who 
generally resides iu the county, is absent for a longer 
period, and it is not uncommon, on his return, to have 
a whole month's business to despatch in one day. 
‘Thus warrants are often issued against individuals, 
who, having ascertained the time tur holding the 
meeting, contrive to give “leg bail” for their appear- 
ance, and evade their trial for several weeks. “Justice- 
day” is, however, mostly consider das a holiday, and 
the people repair to the town-hall, and are ready 
with their laugh when any thing droil is going for- 
ward. The calls of “order!” and “silence!” are 
disregarded, where perhaps not above a couple of 
constables are in attendance. And _ individuals 
have been known to refuse to pay their fines for mis- 
demeanours, throw defiance in the magistrate’s teeth, 
and walk off in the presence of the “justice of peace” 
and all his supporters; while others have grown so 
fearless as to stand amongst the lookers-on when 
they have been summoned, and refused to answer to 
the charges brought against them,—setting all law at 
defiance. Invain didthe chief constable“ charge the 
by-standers in the king’s name to assist him in the 
fulfilment of his duty:” the painted staff was set at 
nought, and the legal power defeated. ‘The town 
about which 1 write did not at the time this sketch 
commences contain above eight hundred inhabitants, 
and, fell far short of the size of many a village. 
Markets we certainly had, which commenced at 
twelve o’clock ; but as old Joe Straten once observed, 
“If you come at a quarter past it’s all over.” As for 
a watchman, the oldest man in the place never heard 
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of such a thing; and excepting on particular ooca. 
sions,halfa score of men might have stormed the town 
after nine o’clock, as most of the inhabitants were 
then in bed. A few of these worthy denizens I shal! 
attempt to bring before the reader, for such a race of 
oddities as dwelt in Bingham are not every day to be 
met with. The chiet magistrate, justice of the peace 
and lord of the manor, wasall vested in Sir Charles 
Harrison—a fox-hunting, roystering gentleman of the 
old school, whose heart was far better than his 
head. He resided in a beautiful mansion about three 
miles distant from the town; he was choleric, thirsty 
and very fat, and on a hot day he would drive through 
an ocean of business, in the easiest way he could 
so that he might the sooner get settled in the “ Buck’s 
Head” over a good dinner and his bottle. He was 
an avowed enemy to hawkers, poachers, quack-doc. 
tors, and paupers; hasty and over-bearing when 
thwarted in his purpose, but very forgiving when his 
passion was over; a red-hot ‘Tory, and a regular 
terret at the elections. Vagrants he however would 
sooner at any time relieve than commit to Kirton 
house of correction. ‘The chief constable was a 
famous hunter alter this unfortunate tribe, which he 
often brought betore the worthy magistrate, to his no 
small annoyance. He was also a regular visiter of 
the public houses during those hours when, according 
to law, they should be closed, and an assiduous looker. 
out alter young married women, who bid fair to be. 
come mothers. Short weights and bad meat were 
an abomination in his eyes, and woe to the wight that 
he chanced to meet drunk. Constable Jerroms was 
also tax-gatherer and over-looker of the market; 
would allow nothing to be sold on the Sabbath but 
milk and mackerel, and fined all he could who did not 
wash their pavements at least once a week. He was 
a Whig, and how he managed to keep in office, so 
often as he had crossed the ‘Tory justice, was a matter 
of wonder; for it was nothing uncommon for the 
magistrate to vent his ill-will upon the constable, in- 
stead of the culprit he had summoned. He however 
contrived to furnish himself with plenty of work, al- 
though he had not a few in hisjurisdiction who set 
his power at defiance. 

Amongst those who were seldom free from warrant 
or summons, stood foremost old Joe Straton,a man 
that contrived to pick up his living by selling a lotion, 
which he manufactured, and alike prescribed to man 
and horse. “No cure no pay,” was Joe’s motto; 
but ashe seldom worked a cure, he contrived to get 
the pay as he could. He was always on the look-out 
for accidents, mounted on his donkey, and smoking 
his pipe; with a large bottle of the infallible in each 
pocket, he would wander round the country in quest 
ot misfortunes. Did he meet a man grinning with 
the tooth-ache, out came his bottle, and he persuaded 
him to take a mouthful, and hold it in until the pain 
was gone away. And if he passed a horseman, whose 
hack was broken-kneed or had the spasms, the same 
medicine was recommended. Indeed, he used to 
assert, “that it was the finest thing under the sun, 
and would cure any thing, if they would but take 
plenty of it.” “ Broken legs, club feet, blindness, dumb, 
deaf, man, horse, or dog,” he would undertake to cure 
with his royal lotion. : 

The resident Esculapius was another conspicuous 
character, who killed more than he cured, and ha 
studied until he was nearly mad. His principal hobby 
was in following a theory, which he declared was 
practicable, and by which he could bring the dead a 
life. ‘This occupied his thoughts day and night, and 
was always his topic, when he chose the subject ol 
conversation. ™ Let me but have a man, sal he, 
“not quite dead, but past all recevery, and have 
another strong person to assist me, Just betore he ’ 
pires, I could then, by bending him double, force the 
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\ixir of life from his back. One drop—one small 


real e 
drop of the matter thus extracted, would restore a 


dead body to life.” Where he picked up his wi'd idea, 
noone could ever learn; but so completely did he 
believe in it, that he had vainly offered pounds to any 
one who would submit to the trial; but, as he could | 
never be persuaded to pay the money first, his plain 
could not be executed. ‘He had, also, a particular 
antipathy against his creditors, and seldom paid a bill 
without being summoned, and was, of course, well 
known in the Justice-room. % Bs 

Jackey Rattles was another character familiar to Sir 
Charles; but his crime was nearly always the same, 
that being, getting drunk, and calling the constable | 
“bumble-fvot,” on account of the dimensions of his | 
poderstanding. Seldom a justiee day arrived that 
Jackey had not to appear ; but, latterly, he became so | 
resular an attendant, as tosummon himself. And as 
he had once been compelled to pay four and sixpence, | 
he now voluntarily appeared ; and if he was not called 
upon, would step out, and say, “ If you please, Sir 
Charles, your honour’s worship, I want that four and 
sixpence back, as I was robbed on, for saying ‘bumble 
foot? one day to mysen, as I walked along the street. 
Now, your worship knows as I’ve said * bumble-foot’ 
more scores of times since, wehaut paying four and 
sixpence; and I don’t think it’s right to be done out 
o’ my money for nought, when it would buy ten 
guaris of ale.” “Ask Jeroms for it.” Sir Charles 
would answer. This Jackey never failed to do, meet 
him when he would. 

The next two characters were Mathew [ardcastle 
and John Trevor. Meet when they would, neither | 
of them would yield the wall but by main force; and | 
they have often been known to stand arguing about | 
the right each had to it tor three or four hours, which | 
they at last generally terminated by trying the strength | 
of each other’s sticks. Let them be passing up or | 
down Bridge-street when they would, and but get the | 
sight of one another in the distance, they would then | 
commence muttering to themselves like dogs, until | 
they at length met, and made a dead stand. This, 
one day, happened exactly in the front of old ‘Trown’s 
door, so that his customers could neither get in nor 
out, until he had cleared the way with a strong broom- 
stick, which he found no easy matter; for, although 
they were both bitter enemies on all occasions, in this 
: ey united to attack what they thought their common 
oe, 

Old Arnold was another regular attendant. He 
had been a pauper nearly all his life, and had several 
times resided in the workhouse. He was what they 
termed rather cracked, and, on one occasion ,when the 
inistress Of the poor house was in a gay mood, she 
gave her hand to him in pretended marriage, while one 
ot the overseers read some kind of a ceremony from 
nis parish book, farmer Duckles, also, as he said, 
had given him a large farm-house and forty acres of 
land. ‘Thus he attended every  justice-day,” to de- 
mand his wife and property, and had long seemed 
pacitied by being told that both his cases were going 
on prosperously inthe court of chancery. He would 
sometimes point to Miss Charlton,as she passed, and 
say, “Hey, that’s my wife, if ever woman was 
married ;” or take those whom he could persuade to 
look at this property, and show them what altera- 
lions he intended making when it was out of chancery. 

Old Laweock was another oddity, he was the land 
lord of a yard of houses, which was very appro- 
priately called “ Scolding Yard ;” and seldom a week 
passed Without his turning some of his tenants into 
the yard, taking out their windows, and nailing up, or 
putting padlocks on their doors. He never appeared 
happy but when engaged in some measure or other 
wor their annoyance, ‘I'rue, he but rarely got any 
‘ents, for none would take his houses who could 
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afford to pay others; so that when rent day came, tl.ey 
made a rule of fighting it out,as well as they could: 
and it wasno uncommon sight, to see landlord «nd 
tenant engaged in battle, armed with mop and broom, 
or sometimes emptying pails of water on each other, 
for he loved nothing so much as a good row. 
Scarcely one lived under him who was not his master, 
and _— were a few old tenants whom he dared not 
attack. 


With such a variety of characters, it need not be 
wondered at that Sir Charles had even some curious 
causes to try; and as he did not possess all the patience 
that was necessary for his office, we may naturally ex 
pect, that, at times his claimants of justice went away 
as they came, unless it was carrying with them an ad- 
ditional load of vexation. It was in the middle of 
summer that the worthy magistrate was residing for 
six weeks at a watering-place, far away from thedin 
and clamonr of the justice-room; neither did he seem 
in any hurry to return, although constable Jeroms 
had written some very urgent letters. However, 
matters appeared rather beyond trifling with, and Sir 
Charles had given orders for his departure,not in one 
of his mildest moods, the next day,after having read 
the following letter from his pestering deputy :-— 

“ Bingham, June 8, 1821. 

“ Honourable, Sir—if we hevent ‘a justice-day’ 
afore another week the town will be turned tupsy 
turvy ; old Lawcock is going it like a devil, an Doc- 
tor Getre he’s almost killed a man; and Jackey Rattles, 
her tarneda regular ‘Turk; and ‘Trevor and Hard. 
castle hev had a strange piece of work, and cumplaints 
are cuming about John Wood daily. I hev no peace 
on my life, Joe Straton has caused a man almost his 
death by rubbing. An Arnal bothers me every day. 
The fellows seem as if they could’nt liv wehout 
justice an law, an warrants, an it your honour doesen’t 
come, the town will be unlivible in very shortly; we 
hev much business to do. Come, your honour, and 
do justice, and oblige your honour’s most very humble, 
sincere servan', GrorGeE JEROMs.” 


“* D—n them, altogether,” muttered the magistrate, 
as he threw the letter into the fire,and arose to pace 
the apartment, “ll commit them every one—a 
parcel of quarrelsome devils !—they can’t let a gentle- 
man enjoy a moment’s peace. And I must go there, 
and sit to hear their tales for the principal part of a 
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| day ;—and, curse them, they have become so hardened 


as to care no more what I say to them than a stone; 
but they shall sit in the stocks for a few hours, and 
we'll see what that’lldo!—they shall sit in the 
stocks !—I’m too easy—too good—they’re as bad as 
a parcel of schoolboys, when their master’s back’s 
turned; but it’s in ’em; it’s th’ nature o’ th’ beasts!” 
—(pulling the bell)—‘ Waiter, bring me halt a pint o’ 
th’ best brandy, some hot water and sugar ; and tell 
your master to let me have my bill immediately ‘—I’Il 
justice them, ‘ pon my word and honour, will T!—TPil 
commit them! transport ’em! hang ’em! d 
them!” Andas he sat downto enjoy his brandy, 
after having worked himself into a perspiration, and 
swore until he was good humoured again. 

In a day or two after this, a paper was posted upon 
the town-hall doors, which announced that, 

“ All persons who hev any busines whatsomever, 
are to attend at the ‘Town Hall to-morrow, when a 
* Justice Day’ will be holden, as Sir Charles hez cymed, 
By order of * Gods Save George Jerroms. 

“The King Constable.” 

The long-looked for day had now arrived, and Sir 
Charles entered the justice-room, looking any thing 
but pleasant. The first object that caught his worship’s 
eye was the town clerk, nearly hidden by law-books 
of reference, and mending his pens. 

I hope your worship’s very well after your journey,” 
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said the constable, bowing and edging up to the 
justice. 

“Well? hey, that letter of your’s would make the 
devil well ; let’s begin—what’s the first ?” 

“ Mary Kitchen, your worship—a case of filliation.” 

“Odds zounds! what one of my own servants. 
How the devil come you to be in this scrape, Mary ?” 

“Your worship knows best,” simpers Mary, 
curseying. 

| know best !—what do you mean, madam ?— 

ak. 

“] nobert means as your worship’s father on’t.” 

“ Blood and thunder! Jerroms—break her neck 
down stairs ! Hussey !—sauce-box !— cat !—she-devil! 
Jerroms—why don’t you kick her out ?” 

“ Your worship called me pretty Mary afore !” said 
the frighted damsel. 

“Take her away, I insist—a baggage!” Then he 
whispered aside to Jerroms, “ put her into a private 
room until business is over.” 

“ Ha! ha! ha!” was heard from everyside, as the 
magistrate stood looking at the window, as if he 
would leap through one ot the panes. Then turning 
to them, he exclaimed— 

“The first man that I find who believes what yon 
trollop has said against my character, 1’!l commit him 
for seven years!” 

“ Wew !”—*“ We can think !”—“ Make Jerroms go 
halves !”—“Get some of old Joe’s lution!” and sundry 
other witticisms were muttered. 

“* Silence, sirrahs !—what case stands next ?” 

“Stevenson against Trevor and Hardcast!e.” 

“ State it quick !” 

“Your worship ’ell be pleased to no that these two 
hed one of their regular stands under my window for 
five hours, till 1 thought as they were niver going to 
move on no more; as I orders my man to throw a 
bucket of water on’em: well, an’ what does they do 
but acts on, and breaks my window all to atoms, your 
worship, instead o’ laying on one another we their 
sticks, as they mostly do.” 

**Oh! humph!” ejaculated the justice, “ and what 
amount of damages have they done?” 

“The glazier says it ell cost two pounds, your 
worship, to make the panes good.” 

“‘T'wo pound—oh! What have you two old men 
to say for yourconduct? Did I not decide, the last 
time, that whichever had the right hand of the wall, 
the other should give it up, as a matter of right?” 

“But your honour must first tell us which is the 
right-hand, because when we see one another coming, 
we both set our backs to the wall, andso move on 
until we meet, in that manner, and then your honour 
sees that neither of us has the right hand, but we’re 
backs to it.” 

“Humph! hey! Yule—is there any such case in 
Blackstone that we may decide by ?” 

** None, Sir Charles.” 

“Then you'd better pay the damage you’ve done to 
John Stevenson, old men, and fight it out as usual.” 

“ An’ wot’s he to pay us for spoiling our clothes, 
and giving us our death o’ cold, by throwing a bucket 
of water on us, your honour?” 

“ Go into anotherroom, and make it up as you can; 
and hear, if you can’t agree, fight it out one amongst 
another, only don’t come bothering me any more with 
your nonsense. What case next ?-—quick !” 

“Tf you please, your Worship, since you’ve been 
away,” said the constable,“ Jackey Rattles hez allo 
been about the four-and-sixpence he says we owe 
him :—on the other dav the wind happened to blow 
my hat off, an he picked it up an wouldn’t give it me 
back, but selled it to a man for five shillings, an he’s 
called me Bumblefoot, three hundred an_ forty-five 
times sin last justice-day—I’ve made a memorandum; 
an Ican niver walk up th’ street now, but what a 
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parcel of children get after me an shout Bumble-foo: 
your worship. : 

“If they shout Bumble-head, I cant see what you 
have to do with it, but this hat ’s another macter:-— 
what business had you with it, Mr. Rattles? come 
sirrah, quick.” 

“% Why, your worship, as I found a hat one day in 
th’ street,an 1 could'nt swear whose it was, go | 
picked it up, and there was a man going past as looked 
it he wanted one very bad, so he says, if you'll give 
me it, Dll give you five shilling, so your worship sees | 
did, I couldn't swear as it was Mr. Jerrom’s; anas 
to my saying Bumblefoot, I don’t see what he hasto 
do with that, because I think that when I'm walkinc 
along astreet, Ivea right to say what I like.” <4 

“ Yes, sirrah, but you have no right to pick a man’s 
hat up and sell it; “ you must pay him the five shi]. 
lings back, or sit in the stocks three hours.” 

“ Well sir, I shall prefer sitting in the stocks, uni! 
Mr, Jerroms has amind to take _sixpence of me, and 
then it ill make it all straight for that four-and-six. 
pence which he made me pay for calling him Bumble. 
oot. 

“ Jerroms, you must take the sixpence.” 

“T will, an’ if you’il make him find bond not to call 
me any more.” 

“Jacky Rattles, you must be bound in your own 
recognizances for twenty pounds, not to abuse Mr. 
Jerroms any more.” 

“Tl be bound for a hundred if your worship 
chooses, and Mr. Bumble-foot may go my halves; and 
if he’s a mind to go with me to the sign of the Lamb, 
we'll spend this sixpence, for I don’t like to pay in 
dry money, your worship; but my tongue will say 
Bumble-foot somehow, whether I'll let it or not ?” 

“Well, well, settle it as you can. Any more busi- 
ness ?” 

“Yes, your worship. There’s Doctor Getre, 
Thomas Lawcock, Old Arnul,Spouting Billy, an’ Tom 
Nabbler, for poaching, we several others.” 

“For poaching, bring the scoundrel here imme- 
diately.--So, you have been poaching, have you?” 

“They say so, your worship.” 

“Who say so?” 

“Please your worship,” said the gamekeeper, “| 
cotched him in our preserves about seven weeks back, 
on the afternoon of the 25th of April, with a lot of 
snares in his possession, an’ two or three haves that 
he’d catched. 1 tried to teck him then, your worship, 
but he being a powerful man showed fight, and got 
away. So hearing that you’d come, I had him appie- 
hended this morning, and here he is.” 

“Villain, to go a poaching when the season !s over, 
it makes your crime double. I never shoot a hare 
in April—what have you to say in your defence - 

“ No, but as this here chap’s a thundering liar; an 
if it war’nt for the respect of your worship’s presence, 
I would have doubled him up like an eel, and thrown 
him out 0’ th’ window,” said T'om, clenching his 
bony first.—“ I say as | wasn’t there, nor he didi’ 
see ine—it was some other man, about my size. 

“Well, my man, how will you prove it—wheres 
your witness ?”’ 1 

“Your worship’s all the witness I hev, and all 
want. He says, your worship, as it was in the alter- 
noon o’ th’ 25th of April; an’ if your worship looks 
at your book, you'll find that to be th’ justice day.” 

“ Well, fellow, what has that to do with the case! 

oint? quick.” 

por Aa. be in a hurry, your worship, a’ I'll come “8 
that soon. We all know as them preserves, as me 
keeper, for, lies twelve miles from here, an how — 
I be walking on the footroad an’ see you stop eed 
servant, an’ ask him if he’d delivered those settee 
safe, as you was going home in the afternoon, it 
been twelve miles off ?” 
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“You're right, I did stop my man, John, and ask 
him about those letters; "tus a plain case.—Keeper, { 
commit you for one month for false swearing. 

“Tean’t help it, your worship; but I as surely 
eatched him on our preserves on the day he men- 
ions, as 1 stand here before your worship; and my 
master ‘ill not let me liein prison for doing my duty.” 

“Well, well, its a difficult case. I can’tdecide it— 
Don't you come before me again, Mr. Nobbler on 
euch a business.—I dismiss you both. What comes 
next 2” : ‘ 

“George Trueman against Doctor Getre, for at- 
tempt to murder, against the plaintiff’s consent.” 

“Humph! is your name George Trueman ?” 

“Yes, your worship.” 

“ Well, where’s your wounds? you look well, how 
isit? you wasn’t murdered—state your case, sirrah,.” 

“ Your worship must know that I’ve been ailing for 
along time, an’ about five weeks ago was upon th’ 
point of death, an’ Dr, Getre attended me.—Well, 
your worship sees, as every time he come he was 
alluz telling [should never get better, an’ trying to 


persuade me to let him do something with me afore I | 


died, an’ he would give me twenty pounds ; it was to 


are rather urgent that have not come on yet,” said the 
constable. 

“Then you must come over to my house in the 
morning; I shall do nothing more to-day; and, de 
you mind, see as if you can come about business a 
tile more orderly, and not as if all Bedlam was let 
oose. 


“Yes, your worship, but 1 shall have to bring half 
of Scolding-yard at my heels, in Old Lawcock’s 
cause.” 


“The devil you will; well do as well as you can,” 
and the court was cleared with three loud huzzas for 
the worthy justice; in which Denham joined from his 
windows. 

en 


FAITHLESS JEAN.* 
Shall a’ our meeting come to this, 
That a’ must be Seog 
The vows o’ love—the sighs o’ bliss, 
That cheered my wayward lot? 
Then give me back the pledge o’ faith; 
And here’s the ring o’ gold, 
I’ve worn in joy and sorrow baith, 





squeeze the ‘lixer o’ lite out o’ my back; an your 
worship, cus I would never consent, becoss he said, : 
that as soon asit was over, I should die, and your | 
worship knows, as while there’s life there’s hopes— | 
«ol refused. Well, your worship; one night, when | 
I was in a very low state, what does he do, but | 
comes an brings another man with him; and he | 
comes and sits by my bed side and tecks hold of my | 
land— George,’ says he, ‘your dying,’ so I never | 
spoke, but I felt very low, an he refused to give me 
any more medicine. So, he says, ‘ if I try to shift you | 
a bit, it will do you good;’ an would your worship 
believe, as all at once they took and doubled my feet 
and head together, to get the ’lixer of life out o’ my 
back. If Lhadn’t screamed out murder, they would 
hev killed me, to get my ’lixer.” 

“Humph! doctor, if you began this game of kil- 
hng people, you’ll soon get to dance upon nothing.” 

“Sir Charles,” said the doctor folding his arms, and 
throwing one leg over the other, “ what I intended 
doing [did not accomplish sufficiently successtul: but | 
inthe conglomoration of matters, vital and others, | 
which my assiduous studies have rendered down in 
my own visual organs to occular demonstration— 
created, embodied, conceived, and brought forth in 
my own mind—one man must be annihilated that | 
many may live; from the spine it must come first, | 
and be sent into all the arteries, ramifications, and ves- 
seis, and as it incrassates from the incurvate distilla- 
tion, and becomes incorporated into the inexe of life- | 


’ 








death——— 
All this may be very well, doctor, but to me it | 
sounds a deal like nonsense, and would form but a 
poor defence if you ever come to be tried for your | 
ile, I would advise you to try the resurrection on 
winebody first, and see what that willdo. No! no! 
10: Doctor Getre, you must find two sureties for fifty 
pounds each, and yourself tor another fifty that you 
wil not during the term ef your life, endeavour to 
“eeze any one to death. Go, Sir, and fine your bail.” 
wal can do, Sir Charles,” said the mad doctor, 
rae on this shall not prevent me from putting my 
whicl rh Cotas discovery into execution. Itis a duty 
; 4 Owe to my fellow men; and those ties of 


_——t. 
ap will then never more be severed by death. 1 
ite pte government that those who have no rela- 
tives shal 


| be compelled to give up their elixer.” 
you like—as you like; but I insist upon your 


” As 
} Ww Y 
is how time to close the court,” says the 


ba 





But there are a few cases, your worship, which 


Till a’ thy love was cold. 


Aft time within the bi:kin shade, 
We’ve sate, and watched the beam 

O’ yonder sun, (that gins to fade 
O’er Logan’s bonnie stream:) 

And can those days be aye forgot? 
And art thou changed to me? 

Too weel I see thou lovest me not; 
Go, false one, thou art free! 


Oh! thou hast wranged the truest heart, 
That love did ever melt; 

Frae ony hand but thine, the dart 
Had been as naething felt: 

But sin’ thy love is gane and past, 
*Tis meet we now divide ; 

Ane kiss—ane kiss—it is my last! 
Farewell, thou faithless bride. 

—_g———. 


(From the Southern Literary Messenger.) 


THE SONNET. 








BY R. H. WILDE, OF GEORGIA. 
Thou hast thy faults, Viratnia !—yet I own 
I love thee still, although no son of thine; 
For I have climb’d thy mountains, not alone— 
And made the wonders ot thy vallies mine, 
Finding from morning’s dawn *ull day’s decline 
Some marvel yet unmarked—some peak whose throne 
Was loftier ; girt with mist, and crowned with pine; 
Some deep and rugged glen with copse o’ergrown, 
The birth of some sweet valley, or the line 
Traced by some silver stream that murmured lone; 
Or the dark cave where hidden crystals shine, 
Or the wild arch across the blue sky thrown ;t 
Or else those traits of Nature, more divine 
That in some favored child of thine had shone. 





*“ The faithless Jean” was the beautiful Jean 
Drummond, whom Dr. Austin, a physician, at Edin- 
burgh, had wooed and won; when the fickle beauty, 
false to her first vows, (dazzled by the joint attractions 
of rank and riches,) married his Grace the Duke of 
Athol. The forsaken lover, in the momentof regret 
for a worthless mistress, composed the little popular 
and beautiful song, “ For the sake o’ gold she has left 
me.” 


+t The Natural Bridge. 
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THE NOTARY OF PERIGUEUX. 
From Outre Mer —By H. W. Longfellow. 





Do not trust thy body with a physician. He’ll make 
thy foolish bones go without flesh in a fortnight, and 
thy soul walk without a body a sennight after. 

SuiRLEY. 


You must know, gentlemen, that there lived some 
ears ago, in the city of Perigueux, an honest Notary 
ublic, the descendant of a very ancient and broken- 
down family, and the occupant of one of those old 
weather-beaten tenements which remind you of the 
times of your great-grandfather. He was a man of 
an unoffending, sheepish disposition; the father of a 
family, though not the head of it,—for in that family 
“ the hen over-crowed the cock,” and the neighbours, 
when they spake of the Notary, shrugged their shoul- 
ders and exclaimed, “ Poor tellow! his spurs want 
sharpening.” In fine—you understand me, gentlemen 
—he wasa hen pecked man. 

Well, finding no peace at home, he sought it else- 
where, as was very natural for him to do; and at length 
discovered a place of rest, far beyond the cares and 
clamours of domestic life. This was a little café es- 
taminet, a short way out of the city, whitner he re- 
paired every evening to smoke his pipe, drink sugar- 
water, and play his Ievorise game ot domino. ‘There 
he met the boon companions he most loved; heard all 
the floating chit-chat of the day; laughed when he 
was in merry mood; found consolation when he was 
sad; and at all times gave vent to his opinions with- 
out fear of being snubbed short by a flat contradiction. 

Now, the Notary’s bosom friend was a dealer in 
claret and cognac, who lived about a league from the 
city, and always passed his evenings at the estaminet. 
He was a gross corpulent fellow, raised from a full- 
blooded Gascon breed, and sired by a comic actor of 
some reputation in his way. He was remarkable for 
nothing but his good-humour, his love of cards, anda 
strong propensity to test the quality of hisown liquors 
by comparing them with those sold at other places. 

As evil communication corrupt good manners, the 
bad practices of the wine-dealer won insensibly upon 
the worthy Notary; and before he was aware of it, he 
found himself weaned from domino and sugar-water, 
and addicted to piquet and spiced wine. Indeed, it 
not unfrequently happened, that after a long session at 
the estaminet, the two friends grew so urbane that 
they would waste a full half-hour at the door in friend. 
ly dispute which should conduct the other home. 

Though this course of life agreed well enough with 
the sluggish phlegmatic temperament of ‘he wine-deal- 
er, itsoon began to play the deuce with the more sensi- 
tive organization of the Notary, and finally put his 
nervous system completely out of tune. He lost his 
appetite, became gaunt and haggard, and could get 
no sleep. Legions of bluedevils haunted him by day, 
and by night strange faces peeped through his bed- 
curtains and the night-mare snorted in his ear. The 
worse he grew, the more he smoked and tippled; and 
the more he smoked and tippled—why, as a matter of 
course, the worse he grew. His wife alternately 
stormed —remonstrated—entreated ; but all in vain. 
She made the house too hot for him—he retreated to 
the tavern; she broke his long-stemmed pipes upon 
the andirons—he substituted a short-stemmed one, 
her for safe keeping, he carried in his waistcoat 
pocket. 


Thus the unhappy Notary ran gradually down at 
the heel. What with his bad habits and his domestic 
grievances, he became completely hipped. He imag- 
ined he was going to die; and suffered in quick suc- 
cession all the diseases that ever beset mortal man. 
Every shooting pain was an alarming symptom—eve- 
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ry uneasy feeling a‘ter dinner a sure prognostic of 
some mortal disease. In vain did his friends endea 
vour to reason, and then to laugh him outof his 
strange whims; for when did ever jest or reason ie 
a sick Pay peg His only answer was, “ Do 
me alone; I know better than you what ails me.” 

Well, gentleman, things were in this State, when 
one afternoon in December, as he sat moping in his 
office, wrapped in an overcoat, witha cap on his head 
and his feet thrust into a pair of furred slippers, a ca. 
briolet stopped at the door, and a lond knocking with. 
out roused him from his gloomy reverie. It was a 
message from his friend the wine-dealer, who had been 
suddenly attacked the night before with a violent fe. 
ver, and growing worse and worse, had now sent jn 
the greatest haste for the Notary to draw up his lax 
will and testament. The case was urgent, and admitt. 
ed neither excuse nor delay; and the Notary, tying a 
handkerchief round his face, and buttoning up to the 
chin jumped into the cabriolet, and suffered himself. 
though not with out some dismal presentiments and 
gat of heart, to be driven to the wine-dealer’s 

ouse. 

When he arrived, he found every thing in the great. 
est confusion. On entering the house, he ran against 
the apothecary, who was coming down stairs, with a 
face as long as your arm, and a pharmaceutical instru. 
ment somewhat longer; and a few steps farther he 
met the housekeeper—lor the wine-dealer was an old 
bachelor—running up and down, and wringing her 
hands, for fear that the good man should die without 
making his will. He soon reached the chamber of his 
sick friend, and found him tossing about under a huge 
pile of bed-clothes, in a paroxysm of fever, calling 
aloud for a draught of cold water. The Notary shook 
his head; he thought this a fatal symptom; for ten 
years back the wine-dealer had been suffering under a 
se pa of hydrophobia, which seemed suddenly to have 
eft him. 

When the sick man saw who stood by his bedside, 
he stretched out his hand and exclaimed— ‘ 

“Ah! my dear friend! have you come at last? You 
see itis all over with me. You have arrived just in 
time to draw up that—that passport of mine. Ab, 
grand diable! how hot it is here! Water—water— 
water! Will nobody give me a drop of cold water!” 

As the case was an urgent one, the Notary made no 
delay in getting his papers in readiness; and in a short 
time the last will aot testament of the wine-dealer was 
drawn up in due form, the Notary guiding the sick 
man’s hand as he scrawled his signature at the bottom. 

As the evening wore away, the wine-dealer grew 
worse and worse, and at length became delirious, 
mingling in his incoherent ravings the phrases of the 
Credo and Paternoster with the shibboleth of the 
dram-shop and card-table. 

“Take care! take eare! There, now—Credo in-- 
pop! ting-a-ling-ling! give me some of that Cent-e- 
dize! Why, you old publican, this wine 18 poisoned 
I know your tricks! Sanctum ecclesiam Catholicam. 
Well, well, we shall see. Imbecile! ‘To have a tierce 
major and a seven of hearts, and discard the sever 
By St. Anthony, capot! You are lurched—Ha! ba: 
I told you so. I knew very well—there—there—don' 
interrupt me—Carnis resurrectionem et vilam eler- 
nam !” 

With these words upon his lips, the poor wine-es- 
ler expired. Meanwhile the Notary sat cowering ove" 
the fire, aghast at the fearful scene that was ong 
before him, and now and then striving to keep up n 
courage by a glass of cognac. Already his fears — 
on the alert ; and the idea of contagion flitted < 
fro through his mind. In order to quiet these thoughts 
of evil import, he lighted his pipe, and began to rr. 
pare forreturning home. At that moment the apotlie 





cary turned round to him and said— 
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THE NOTARY OF PERIGUEUX. 


“Dreadful sickly time, this! The disorder seems to 
G in oy 
bah Silat ?” exclaimed the Notary, with a 
mov t of surprise. 
a rwo died yesterday, and three to-day,” continued 
the apothecary, without answering the question. 
“Very sickly time, sir—very. | 

“But what disorder is it? What disease has carried 
of my triend here so suddenly ?” 
~ «What disease ? Why, scarlet fever, to be sure.” 

“ And is it contagious?” 

“Certainly !” ; 

“Then | am a dead man!” exclaimed the Notary, 
putting his pipe into his waistcoat-pocket, and beginn- 
ing to walk up and down the room in despair. “ f am 
a dead man! Now don’t deceive me—don’t, will you? 
What—what are the symptoms ?” 

“A sharp burning pain in the right side,’ 
apothecary. 


’ 


said the 


“Oh, what a fool I was to come here! Take me 


home—take me home, and let me die in the bosom of 
my family!” 

In vain did the housekeeper and the apothecary 
strive to pacify him ;—he was not a man to be reason- 
ed with: he answered that he knew his own consti- 
tution better than they did, and insisted on going home 
without delay. Unfortunately, the vehicle he came in 
had returned to the city; aud the whole neighbour- 
hood was abed and asleep. What was to be done? 
Nothing in the world but to take the apothecary’s 
horse, which stood hitched at the door, patiently wait- 
ing his master’s will. 

Well, gentlemen, as there was no remedy, our No. 
tary mounted this raw-boned steed, and set forth upon 
hishomeward journey. The night was cold and gusty, 
and the wind set right in his teeth. Overhead the 
leaden clouds were beating to and fro, and through 
them the newly-risen moon seemed to be tossing and 
drifting along like a cock-beat in the surf; now swal- 
lowed up in a huge billow of cloud, and now lifted 
upon its bosom, and dashed with silvery spray. The 
trees by the road side groaned with a sound of evil 
omen, and before him lay three mortal miles, beset 
with a thousand imaginary perils, Obedient to the 
whip and spur, the steed leaped forward by fits and 
starts, now dashing away in a tremendous gallop, and 
now relaxing into a long hard trot; while the rider, 
filled with symptoms of disease and dire presentiments 
of death, urged him on,as if he were fleeing before 
the pestilence. 

In this way, by dint of whistling and shouting, and 
veating right and lef:, one mile of the fatal three was 
stely passed. The apprehensions of the Notary had 
80 lar subsided that he even suffered the poor horse to 
walk up-hill; but these apprehensions were suddenly 
revived again with tenfold violence by a sharp pain in 
ie right side, which seemed to pierce him like a needle. 
. It is upon me at last!” groaned the fear-stricken 
ina. feaven be merciful to me, the greatest of sin- 
vers! And must I die ina ditch after all? He! get 
\ip—get up,” 
nd away went horse and rider at full speed—hurry 
ph AR. hill and down—panting and blowing like 
. possessed. At every leap, the pain in the rider’s 
de seemed to increase. At first 1t was a little point 
a pmeprick of a needle—then it spread to the size of 
Ie sfrane piece—then covered a place as large as 
“Ne palm of your hand. It gained upon him fast. The 
oor man groaned aloud in agony; faster and faster 
tebe over the frozen ground—farther and 
the diet” _the pain over his side. ‘To complete 
mingled ease the storm commenced,—snow 
teenie = A ig a But snow, and on ae cold were 
en to eid ee though his arms and legs were fro- 

icicles, he felt it not; the fatal symptom was 
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upon him; he was doomed to die—not of cold, but of 
scarlet fever! 

At length, he knew not how, more dead than alive 
he reached the gate of the city. A band ot ill-bred 
dogs, that were serenading at a corner of the street, 
seeing the Notary dash by, joined in the hue and cry, 
and ran barking and yelping at his heels. It was now 
late at night, and only here and there a solitary lamp 
twinkled from an upper story. But on went the No- 
tary, down this street and up that, till at last he reach- 
ed his own door. There was a light in his wife’s bed- 
chamber. The good woman came to the window, 
alarmed at sucha knocking, and howling, and clat- 
tering at her door so late at night; and the Notary 
was too deeply absorbed in his own sorrows to ob- 
serve that the lamp cast the shadow of two heads on 
the window-curtain. 

“Let me in! let me in! Quick! quick!” he ex- 
claimed, almost breathless from terror and fatigue. 

“ Who are you, that come to disturb a lone woman 
at this hour of the night ?” cried a sharp voice from 
above. “Begone about your business, and let quiet 
people sleep.”’ 


“* Oh, diable, diable! Come down and let me in! I 
am your husband. Don’t you know my voice? Quick, 
1 beseech you; for 1 am dying here in the street!” 

After a few moments of delay and afew more words 
of parley, the door opened, and the Notary stalked 
into his domicile pale and haggard in aspect, and as 
stiff and straight as a ghost. Cased from head to heel 
in an armour of ice, as the glare of the lamp fell upon 
him he looked like a knight-errant mailed in steel. 
But in one place his armour was broken. On his 
right side wasa circular spot, as large as the crown 
of your hat, and about as black ! 

“My dear wife!” he exclaimed, with more tender- 
ness than he had exhibited for many years, “ reach 
me achair. My hours are numbered. I ama dead 
man !” 

Alarmed at these exclamations, his wife stripped off 
his overcoat. Something fell from beneath it, and 
was dashed to pieces on the hearth. It was the Nota- 
ry’s pipe! He placed his hand upon his side, and, lo! 
it was bare to the skin! waistcoat, and linen were 
burnt through and through, and there was a blister on 
his side as large over as your head! 

The mystery was soon explained, symptom and all. 
The Notary had put his pipe into his pocket without 
knocking out the ashes! And so my story ends. 

“Is that all?” asked the radical, when the storytel- 
ler had finished. 

“That is all.” 

“ Well, what does your story go to prove ?—What 
bearing has it on the great interests of man ?” 

“ That is more than | can tell. All I know is that 
the story is true.” 

“* And did he die ?” said the nice little man in gos- 
ling green. 

“ Yes; he died afterward,” replied the storyteller, 
rather annoyed by the question. 

“And what did he die of ?” continued gosling green, 
following him up. 

“What did he die of?” winking to the rest of the 
company ; “ why, he died—of a sudden !” 

EO ———— 


Compassion.—A sick man observed to his wile, ‘my 
dear, 1 am not well to day, will you prepare me a light 
dinner ?? ‘What will you have Mr. P.?’ ‘Apple dump- 
lings.” ‘They were accordingly made, and Mr. P. set 
down solustoa dish ofeighteen! After having despatch- 
ed seventeen and a half, and showing strong indica- 
tions of finishing the remaining morsel, a little urchin 
a son of his cried out, ‘Oh dad, gim me that.’ He very 
pathetically replied, ‘go away my son—poor dad is 
sick.’— Eastern Paper. 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 
Pay ror your Parer.—lf you do not pay—the Fdi- 
tor cannot pay—the publishers cannot pay—the printer 
cannot pay—the paper maker cannot pay—the men 
employed in the paper-mil cannot pay—the stationer 
cannot pay—the merchant will suffer loss—the tailor 
will be injured—the shoe-maker may fail—the but. 
cher and market-man will be disappointed, etc. All 
these will be injured—their engagements will be bro- 
ken—their credit will be lost—their characters will be 
tarnished—their feelings must be wounded—their fami- 
lies must suffler—their business will be ruined—the pa- 
per must cease—and community remain in ignorance 
forthe want of it—and_all because you would not 
pay FOR YOUR PAPER.—St. Louis Observer. 








—_ 

The following speech—{says the New Haven Her- 
ald)—-was lately delivered in Church st:—“1 wish 
there wan’t a Bank in oblivion; d—n the things, they 
are the greatest curse that ever was curtailed upon 


the human race.” 
——<———_ 


“Father! father! have you got a ninepence about 
ou? the great Zoological Avery and Circuit is coming 
es to day—they’ve got some new things, father—a 
great Boy Constructor, and an African Lion right 
trom Asia, with forty stripes on his back, and nary 
one alike~—all the monkeys on a keen jump—children 
under ten years half price—may’nt 1 go, father?” 
“Why sartin!”—-Dedham Patriot. 


—_ > ——— 
Very Thoughtful.—As one of the joiners at work 
on our new olfice was engaged in siding up the gable 
end, some 25 or 30 feet from the ground, the staging upon 
which he was standing gave way, and fell, but as good 
luck would have it, he caught in the gable end win- 
dow and remained safe. ‘His first exclamation, as 
the spectators gathered around, was, “ ‘There I have 
spilt all my nails!”—Fredonia Censor. 
ee eee 
A learned Judge, who shall be nameless, while try- 
ing a case during the last circuit, saw just in front of 
him a person wearing a hat—his lordship desired one 
of the officers to make that man either take off his 
hat, or leave the court. “ My lord,” said the supposed 
offender, who turned out to be a lady in a riding habit 
and smarting beaver—“ 1 am no man !”—* Then,” 
said his lordship, “ I am no Judge.”’ 
a 
An Irishman who was offering oranges for sale, 
vas asked what they called them in Ire!and? Says 
Paddy, “we don’t call them at all; when we want 
them, we go and fetch them !” 


——<_— 

The Duchess of Gordon expressed great pleasure at 
meeting William Pitt after a long absence, and asked 
many questions. Among the rest— 

“Pitt,” said she, “have you talked as much nonsense 
48 you used to do, since we last met ?” 

" Madam,” he replied, “ I have not heard so much.” 

a 

“How is it,” said one little Miss to another “ that 
John’s never ateard andI am?” “ Because he’s got 
aRoman nose and feels safe; don’t you remember 
how we read that it has always been said thata Ro- 
man knows—no danger ?” 


——— 

No Mistake.—* Sambo! where does ’Squire Pe- 
ters live?” said a traveller to a negro lad who set 
inning and balancing himself on a rail.—* Turn up 
re street ; den pass dat pond ; den turn the right, den 
¢ left ; den strike off de old farm side Marm Shed’s 
feld and keep going on where you see Phillis in de 
ueld; and yon cant help missing on’t.’—Claremont 
(N, Eagle, 
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Hook and Hood.—“ Do you play upon the piano 7” 
asked a young lady of Hood, the other day. “No, 
Madam, I only play upon words,” said the Comic 
Annualist. “ Do you, Sir?” sad she, addressing the 
author of “Sayings and Doings.” “ No, Madam,” said 
Hook, “ the piano’s not my torte.” 


SENTIMENT. 


a 

Can she Spin?—A young girl was presented to 
James I. as an English prodigy, because she was 
deeply learned. ‘The person who introduced her boast- 
ed of her proficiency in ancient languages.—“\ I can 
assure your Majesty,” said he, “that she can both 
speak and write Latin, Greek, and Hebrew.” ‘These 
are rare attainments for a damsel,” said James; “but 
pray tell me, can she spin ?” 


—_ ge ———— 

A Chip of the Old Block.---Charles Mathews being 
asked what he was going to do with his son, (the 
young man’s profession was to be that of an architect) 
—“ Why,” answered the comedian, “he is going to 
draw houses like his father.” 


en 

Schoolmaster Wanted—tThe following is a literal 
copy of a letter lately sent to a medical gentleman: 
Cer--- Yole oblige uf yole kom un ce me I hev a Bad 
kowd an Gill in my Bow Hills and hey hev lost my 
Happy ‘Tight. 


ee aa 
Con. iy a Peer.—Why are a miser’s fingers like a 
proviso; Give it up? Because they are the saving 
claws. 


———— 

A waggish candidate comirg in the course of his 
canvass to a tailor’s shop, “What we look for here,” 
said he, “are measures, not men.” 

—$—< > 

Borrowing.—‘*My marm wants to know if your 
marm will lend my marm your marm’s pick-axe to 
make onr hog a hen coop?” “Oh, certainly—and 
when you go Ses just ask your mother if she'll be 
kind enough to lend us a keg of that firkin butter she 
bought to-day, that’s a nice liitle man; and just clean 
usa mess of them pouts and eels that your father 
caught this afternoon, and bring them down with the 
butter, my dear—and I’!l certainly give you the first 
bright cent I find in the ashes.” “I guess on the 
whole,” said the boy, ‘we shan't want that pick-axe 
of yourn.”"—Dedham Patriot. 


——<_———— 
Ripaway anp GirarD were engaged in some specu- 
lation together, which caused a rupture between them, 
and excited very angry feeling. Ina passion Mr. R. 
declared he could buy and sell Girard! “ Yes, by gar,” 
said Girard, “if you did buy me, you would have to 
sell me; but I can buy and keep you!” Mr. R. felt 
his impotence in such a struggle, with such a man; 
and with chagrin, illy concealed turned upon his heel 
and left the great money king. 


—— 

A shrewd little fellow belonging to the New York 
Institution for the instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, 
being asked at an exhibition, “ Why do you come 
here?” replied, “In my opinion, we have come here 
to make a show, and get praise.” 


—$<———— 

Settling Coffee-—Not long since, on board one of 
our Lake boats, through the neglect of the cook, the 
coffee came on the table unsettled, to the great annoy- 
ance of those who preferred coffee to tea. During 
the repast, an old gentleman in conversation with the 
captain, observed that he was much amused coming 
up the North River; after landing at Coxsackie, the 
Darkee came around ringing his bell; “ Gentleman 
who come on board at Coxsackie, please step up to 
the captain’s office and settle.” “ A good idea,” quoth 
a wag at the far end of the table; “[ say, waiter, take 
this coffee up to the captain’s office.”"—Louisa. Times. 
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New way iodetect a Thief.—The father of 
the great American statesman, (Mr. Webster,) was a 
very humorous and jocose personage. Innumerable 
are the anecdotes that are related of him. As he was 
once journeying in Massachusetts, not far from his 
native town, he stopped rather late one night at an inn 
in the village of —-. In the bar room were about twen- 
ty different persons, who, as he entered, called out for 
him to discover a thief. One of the company, it ap- 
peared, had a few minutes before had a watch taken 
from his pocket, and he knew the offender must be in 
the room with them. 

“Come, Mr. Almanack-maker! you know the signs 
of the times, the hidden things of the season; tell who 
is the thief!” 

“Fasten all the doors of the room, and let no one 
leave it; and here, landlord, ge and bring your wife’s 
great brass kettle’— 

“Wh—ew ! want to know! my stars! my wife’s— 
whew—ew !” quoth Boniface. 

“Why, you wouldn’t be more struck up, if I told 
you to goto pot!” 

Bonitace did as commanded. The great brass ket- 
tle was placed in the middle of the floor, its bottom up 
—as black, sooty and smokey asa chimney back.— 
The landlord got into his bar, and looked on with eyes 
as big as saucers. 

“You don’t want any hot water nor nothin, to take 
off the bristles of no critter,do you, squire?” said the 
landlord, the preparations looking a little too much 
like hog killing—“the old woman’s gone to bed, and 
the well’s dry!” 

“Now go into your barn, and bring the biggest cock- 
ereil you've got.” 

“Whew !—you won’t bile him, will you ?—he’s a 
toughone. I can swear, squire, he didn’t steal the 
watch. Theold rooster knows when it’s time to 
crow without looking at a watch!” 

“Go along, or I won’t detect the thief.” 

Boniface went to the barn, and soon returned with 
a °s gywesead great rooster, crackling all the way like 
mad. 

“N ow put him under the kettle, and blow the light 
out.” 

The old rooster was thrown under the inverted ket- 
tle, and the lamp blown out. 

‘Now, gentlemen, 1 don’t spose the thief is in the 
company, but if he is, the old rooster will crow when 
the offender touches the bottom of the kettle with his 
hands! Walk round in a circle, and the cock will 
make known the watch stealer. The innocent need not 
be afraid you know!” : 

The company then, to humour him, and carry out 
the joke, walked round the kettle in the dark for three 
or fics minutes, 

“Alldone, gentlemen?” 

“All done!” was the cry—“where’s your crowing: 
we heard no cockadoodle doo !” 

“Bring usa light.” 

A light was brought, as ordered. 

“Now hold up your hands, good folks?” 

One held up his hand after another. ‘They were of 
course black, from coming in contact with the soot of 
the kettle. 

“All up?” 

“All up !” was the response. 

“All black ?” 

“A —]|—don’t know; here’s one fellow who hasn’t 
held up his hand!” 

“Ah, ha, my old boy! let’s take a peep at your 
paws ! 

They were examined, aud were not black, like those 
of the rest of the company. 

“You'll find your watch about him—search !” 

And so it proved. ‘I'his fellow, not being aware, 
any more than the rest, of the trap that was set for the 
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discovery of the thief, had kept aloof from the keitip 
lest when he touched it, the crowing of the rooster 
should proclaim him as the thiet. Asthe hands of ali the 
others were blackened, the whiteness of his own sie 
ed, of course, that he dared not touch the old brass 
keitle, and that he was the offender. He jumped ou: 
of the frying-pan into the fire, and was soon lodged in 
as uncomfortable a place as either, to wit, the mil il 
National Eagle. 
a 

Revo.utionary Incrpent.—While the allied army 
was enzaged before Savannah, Col. John White. o/ 
the Georgia line, conceived and executed an extraor. 
dinary enterprise. Capt. French, with a small party 
of the British regulars, was stationed on the Ogeechee 
River, about twenty-five miles from Savannah. A: 
the same place lay 5 British vessels, of which fou: 
were armed, the largest mounting fourteen guns. 
White having with him only Capt. Etholm and three 
soldiers. kindled many fires, the illuminationof which 
was discernable at the British station, exhibiting, by 
the manner of ranging them, the plan ofacamp. 

To this stratagem he added another. He and bis 
four comrades imitated the manner of the staff, rode 
with haste in various directions, giving orders in loud 
voice. French became satisfied that a large body of 
the enemy were upon him, and, on being summoned 
by White, surrendered his detachment, the crews of 
five vessels, forty in number, with the vessels, and one 
hundred and thirty stand of arms. 

Col. White having succeeded, pretended that he 
must keep back his troops, lest their animosity, al. 
ready stifled by his great exertion, should break out, 
and an indiscriminate slaughter take place, in deti- 
ance of his authority, and that therefore he would 
conduct them safely to good quarters. ‘This humane 
attention on the part of White was thankfully recew- 
ed. He immediately ordered three of his attendants 
to proceed with the prisoners, who moved off with 
celerity, anxious to get away, lest the fury of White’: 
corps, believed to be near at hand, might break out, 
much disposed as he was himself to restrain it. 

White, with the soldiers retained by him, repaired 
as he announced to his guides and prisoners, to his 
troops for the purpose of proceeding in their rear. 
He now employed himself in collecting the neigh- 
bouring militia, with whom he overtook his guides, 
with their charge, safe and happy in the good treat- 
ment they experienced. ‘The address of White was 
contrasted by the folly of French, and both were ne 
cessary to produce the issue.—Lee’s Memoirs. 

———— 

“Geoponics.’—' Well, Sambo, what are de agricul. 
teral prospects dis season?” “Oh pomp, I hardly know. 
Dat ‘tater hill ob mine grow nicely—but, I gosh! dat 
reddish don’t grow none.” “ Dat’s ‘cause you be ig- 
norant ob the scientific principle ob Horticulter, Sam- 
bo. I understand ’em, you see—I sign for the Hort. 
culteral Magazine. My corn, sir, is all turnin’ yaler 
—dat’sa sign ob ripeness ;—[ got dem cabbage stumps 
you gin me all polled, and I jest ben planun’ some 
silk worms.” “My goodness.” “ Yes, sir, 1 spec to 
have asilk factry goin’ her next fall.” “1 gosh! Pomp, 
you go ahead rightish, that’s sartin. ‘Tell usde scien- 
tific principle of the silk worm, will you pomp?” “Not 
as you know on!—shan’t do it, my Bob!—1 see 
to-morrow !”-—Dedham Patriot. 

—_—»>——— 


Secrets of Comfort.—Though sometimes small evs. 
like invisible insects, inflict pain, and a single hair can 
stop a vast machine, yet the chief secret of comfort 
lies in not suffering trifles to vex one, and in prudentiy 
cultivating an i, Hearts | of small pleasures, s1uce 
very few great ones, alas! are let on long leases 
Sharp's Essays. 
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From Unpublished Poems by Mc Donald Clarke. 
“9 THE YOUNG DAUGHTER OF ONE OF 
7”, MY OLD SWEETHEARTS. 

1 would have been your Daddy, dear, 
Had your Mother toed the mark— 
But fashion frown’d, and bid her sheer 

Off from Sandy Clarke. 
So I lost what wedlock follows, 
And all her unpoetic dollars. 


That though, was a vulgar loss, 
That time muy pay tenfold ; 
But what makes Memory rather cross, 
I’m growing—heigho !—old. 
And what is more provoking too, 
The girls won’t smile, as they used to do, 
And blush back at me in the street, 
But allis changing that I meet. 
Will the summer gaze of girlhood fix 
Fondly on fading 36? 


] have been a Broadway Buck, 
Heilp’d wear the Western pave, 

But have given the cane a chuck, 
And spit on Leisure’s grave. 

For in this bread-and-butter world, 
Even Poetry must think of pence, 

Or see the lips of Comfort curl’d, 
And the frown of Common Sense. 


These thinning locks so early grey— 
This brow so creased with care-- 

These eyes like sundown’s dark’ning ray, 
Are not what once they were. 

in those glad years, so swiftly gone, 

Ere I was spurn’d, and thou wert born. 


Oh smile upon me, gentle child, 

Like moonlight on a midnight cloud ; 
Smile, as your Angel Mother smiled, 

Ere she listened to the rich, and proud, 
Who told her that she must not lock 
Her arm with his that sway’d no “ Stock,” 
A cypher in the selfish Line, 
Where Dignity and Doubloons shine. 
It could be most clearly shewn 
My inheritance was in the—moon. 


While 1 watch that warm, electric face, 

Where all, I vainly loved, appears, 
The memory of the time, and place, 

ar off among my morning years, 

—When she who bore thee, blushed a look 
hat never was by man mistook— 
Beams o’er my heart, like starlight thrown 
Across a broken burial-stone. 


Mine has been the loneliest life 
‘That Nature ever kept so warm, 
While chained amid the freezing strife 
Of things, who wrong their Maker’s form. 
And when I gaze on one like thee, 
i feel that Love’s forgotien me. 


lhe homeless eagle has its mate—- 
lhe desert lion is not alone— 
Only to the human fate 
Is desolation’s anguish known. 
ur that sweet face from mine, my child— 
t wrings my soul—it makes me wild. 
| Pictures all my youth adored, 
«hatcan be—but by death restored. 
—$<—__—_ 


} e ‘ : 
ae Pk is said that the most cutting thing to 
Por Orpheus, when he lost his beloved consort by 
na! 5 reat Curiosity, was a punning devil coming 
nd ete 88 he stood dumb-founded at his misfortune 
ws &XClaiming, “Oh! you’re rid J see!” (Eurydice.) 





A PINDARIC STORY. 


An Indian once, who wore a Christian name, 
And many a Christian truth kad brought him. 
Would often get (it was a piteous shame) 
Drunk as the magistrate who taught him; 
Who was a lawyer bold—and on atime, _ 
Hearing that Wango had drank grog on Sunday, 
He sent for him straightway on Monday, 
To come and make atonement for hiscrime. 
“ Wretch!” did Lycurgus fiercely say, 
“'The church demands a dollar for your peace.” 
* Well,” sighed the culprit, “ I will pay— 
But give me a citifficat if you please.” 
“ Certificate!” the lawyer sternly said; 
“What will the fool do with the paper ?” 
Poor Wango scratch’d his oily head, 
And bowing, said, “ Life’s one poor vapor; 
And when J die and to my rest would go, 
Maybe Saint Peter tell me, ‘ No— 
Such fell like you, away from here 1] send ’em, 
You broke ’em Sunday once before you die!’ 
* Ah, but,” says I. 
“T gib a dollar to, and so I mend ’em;” 
“Did you,” he say, “ where you citifficat ?” 
“La,” say I, ““ massa Lawya never write ’em;” 
“Why, den, you fool,” he tell me, “ hole you prate, 
Go back and get’em !” 
Mad like Ole Harry, down again 1 come, 
I find you dead, (now only see what trouble !) 
I look for you, and ’fore I find you home, 
I got for go quite to de Debbie!” 
—_—_<g——— 
MY AUNT. 
My aunt has many queer notions, 
She never butters her bread ; 
She declares that the Bulwer novels 
Are things not fit to be read ; 
She thinks that to flirt is a crime— 
And especially with youth ; 
And she thinks the “ Paradise Lost,” 
Is every syllable truth. 





My aunt has got to her spectacles, 
hough without them she sees well enough ; 

She is very well versed in politics, 

And thinks your poetry stuff; 
She imagines that all the clergymen 

Are as wise as wise can be; 
She thinks that Pope isa poet— 

But there she agrees with me. 


She dreams she can tell the mark that is left 
On my cousin’s lips by a kiss; 
And of all her antic theories 
I am sure not to meddle with this; 
She might tell the track of a bird through the air, 
Or the track of a ship on the sea— 
On the viewless heart, not the visible lip, 
The stamp of a kiss will be! 


a 


Great men are never angry at little things. The 
duke of Marlborough riding out with the commissary 
Mariot, it began to rain, and the duke called for his 
cloak, Marriot, had his put on by his servant immedi- 
ately. ‘The duke’s servant not bringing the cloak, he 
called for it again, but he was still puzzling about the 
straps and buckles; at last it raining very hard, the 
duke called him again and asked him what he was 
about. 

* You must stay.’ grumbled the fellow, ‘if it rains 
cats and dogs, till 1 can get it,’ 

‘The duke turned to Marriot, and only quietly 
said— I should be sorry to be of that fellow’s tem- 
per. 
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SEPTEMBER. 


Next him September marched eke on foot ; 
Yet was he heavy laden with the spoyle 
Ot harvest’s riches, which he made his boot, 
And him enriched with bounty of the soyle ; 
In his one hand, as fit for harvest’s toyle, 
He held a knite-hook ; and in th’ other hand 
A paire of weights, with which he did asseyle 
Both more and lesse, where it in doubt did stand, 
And equal gave to each as justice duly scanned. 


Spenser. 
This the ninth month of the year: anciently it was 


the seventh, as its name imports, which is compound. 
ed of septem, seven, and imber, a shower of rain, from 


the rainy season usually commencing at this period of 


the year. 


Mr. Leigh Hunt notices, that Spenser takes advan- 
tage of the exuberance of harvest, and the sign of the 
zodiac, libra, in this month, to read another lesson on 
justice. “ This is the month,” Mr. Hunt continues, 
‘of the migration of birds, of the finished harvest, of 
uut-gatherings, of cyder and perry-making, and to- 
wards the conclusion, of the change of colour in 
trees. ‘The swallows and many other soft-billed birds 
that feed on insects, disappear for the warmer cli- 
mates, leaving only a few stragglers behind, probab'y 
trom weakness or sickness, who hide themselves in 
caverns and other sheltered places, and occasionally 
uppear upon warm days. ‘The remainder of harvest 








is got in; and no sooner is this done, than the hus 
bandman ploughs up his land again, and prepares it 
for the winter grain. The oaks and beeches shed 
their nuts, which in the forest that still remain, fur- 
nish a luxurious repast for the swine, who feast of an 
evening in as pompous a manner as ss alderman, to 
the sound of the herdsman’s horn. But the acorn 
must not be undervalued because it is food for swine, 
nor thought only robustly of, because it furnishes our 
ships with timber. It is also one of the most beaut. 
ful objects of its species, protruding its glossly green 
nut from its rough and sober-coloured cup, and drop- 
ping it in a most elegant manner beside the sunny a0 
jaggard leaf. 


Mr. Hunt further observes that September, though 
its mornings and evenings are apt to be chil . 
foggy, and therefore not wholesome to those ’ ho 
either do not, or cannot, guard against them, !s Fhe 
erally a serene and pleasant month, partaking o! 1 
warmth of summer and the vigour of autumn. ss 
its noblest feature is a certain festive abundance - 
the supply of all the creation. There is grain — 
birds, and horses, hay for the cattle, loads of at ‘ 
the trees, and swarms of fish in the ocean. | ‘ 
soft-billed birds which feed on insects miss ee ee 
supply, they find it in the southern countries, - 2 on 
one’s sympathy to be pleased with an ide ed t0 
pasts apparently more harmless are alone ollér 
the creation upon our temperate soil. 
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“Indian Sketches, taken during an expedition to the 
» ° ry > 

‘awnee Tribes. By John T. Irving,jr. Philadelphia— 
‘srey Lea & Blanchard. 

‘The author of these volumes accompanied the expe- 
ition, which was fitted out by the Government in 
433, to settle the disputes between the Delaware In- 
ians, who had been removed from the United States 
eyond the verge of white population, and the Paw- 
ces and Otoes, who, it appears, laid claim to the 
ands lying between the Platte and Kanzas rivers, 
vhich the Government—but with what show of jus- 
ce we are not aware — allotted to the migratory 
‘ives. It was during this expedition, that Mr. Irving 
Jeaned the materials for the present work; and a 
vost delightful one it is. He has given us descriptions 
the Indian country—of Indian habits, manners and 
ustoms--Prairie lite—the chase—and a variety of 
nirit stirring sketches, which cannot fail to interest 
Jmost every reader. We heartily commend these 
‘olumes to public attention. We give below a brief 
xtract from the first volume, entitled The lotan and 
is Brother---or Indian Revenge 


“It was some years before the Iotan had reached the 
ank of a chief, that he was despoiled of his nose in 
he following manner: 

Several Otoe Indians, by dint of paying fifty times 
neir value, had become possessed of a number of kegs 
{ whiskey. As this was rather a rarity, a council 
vas called, and a general carousal of the male portion 
ot the village resolved upon. ‘The females were ex- 
‘luded: it being deemed necessary that they should 
emain sober, to exercise a conjugal care over their 
jusbands, when so inebriated as to be unable to take 
care of themselves. In the meantime a person was 
appointed as guard, whose business it was, to keep 
watch over the liquor, and drive off all interlopers, 
who might be inclined to test its quality, before the 
ime appointed. After three long, and to them linger- 
ing days, the time came round; and at the appointed 
hour not a soul was behindhand. 

The signal was given; and the revel commenced. 
\s the liquor began to work upon the passions of the 
revellers, they grew furious. ‘They howled, yelled, 
and fought. The females fled from the bnilding. All 
weapons had been removed beforehand; for they 
‘new their own ungovernable nature, when under the 
influence of liquor, and therefore, had taken precau- 
ions, 10 prevent the occurrence ot mischief. 

But when the whiskey commenced its work; the 
savage was changed to a demon, and the lodge re- 
sounded with their screams and howling; there was a 
hei within its bosom. 

The giant warrior fixed his gripe upon the trem- 
bing frame of the aged; brother smote brother ; 
inends fought with bitter fury, and the weak and de- 
crepit Were trampled under foot. 

_It was in this stage of the riot, that the Iotan and 
iis brother had a furious scuffle. They grappled and 
rolled upon the ground. In the frenzy of strife and 
‘toxication, his brother bit off the end of his nose, 
ena extricating himself, rushed out of the 
} lhe Totan was perfectly sobered; he paused for a 
thoment, looking intently in the fire, without uttering 
oli then drawing his blanket over his head, 
-“ Ked out of the building and hid himself in his own 
~ Re. On the following morning he sought his 
eager and told him that he had disfigured him for 
ve; “to-night,” said he, “ I will go to my lodge and 
ep; itt can forgive you when the sun rises, you 
are ‘sale ; if not, you die.” He kept his word; he 
ept hie sea but sleep brought not mercy. 









He sent word to his brother that he had resolved 
upon his death, that there was no further hope for 
him; at the same time he besought him to make no 
resistance, but to meet his fate as a warrior should. 

His brother received the message and fled from the 
village. An Indian is untiring in his pursuit of re- 
venge, and though years may elapse, yet he will ob- 
tain it in the end. ee the time that it became the 
fixed purpose of the Iotan to slay his brother, his as- 
siduity never slept; he hunted him for months. He 
pursued his trail over the prairies; he followed his 
track from one thicket to another; he traced him 
through the friendly villages, but without success; 
for although he was untiring, his brother was watch- 
ful, and kept out of his way. The old warrior then 
changed his plan of action. He laid in wait for him 
in the forest, crouching like a tiger, in the paths which 
he thought he might frequent in hunting, but he was 
fora long time unsuccessful. At length, one day, 
while seated on a dead tree, he heard the crackling 
noise of a twig breaking beneath a cautious footstep. 
He instantly crouched behind the log and watched 
the opposite thicket. Presently an Indian emerged 
from it, and gazed cautiously around. ‘The Jotan re- 
cognized his brother instantly. His careworn face 
and emaciated form, evinced the anxiety and priva- 
tions that he had suffered. But this was nothing to 
the Iotan; as yet his revenge was unsated and the 
miserable appearance of his brother touched no chord 
of his heart. He waited until he was within a few 
feet of him ; then sprang from his lurking place and 
met him face to face. lis brother was unarmed; but 
met his fiery look with calmness and without flinch- 
ing. 
a Ha! Ha! brother ;” cried the Iotan, cocking his 
rifle, “ I have foliowed you long, in vain,—now I have 
you—you must die.” 

The other made no reply; but throwing off his 
blanket, stepped before him, and presented his breast. 
hoe lotan raised his rifle and shot him through the 

eart. 

His revenge was gratitied ; but from that houra 
change came over him. He became gloomy and 
morose ; shunned the society of his fellow men, and 
roamed the woods, where he was nearly driven to 
suicide by the workings of his feelings, and the phan- 
tasies of his brain. It was not until many years had 
elapsed, that he recovered from the deep anguish, caus- 
ed by this unnatural act of vengeance.” 

——— 


Tue Brotruers.—A Tale of The Fronde.—New 
York :—Harper and Brothers. This is a novel of 
more than ordinary merit. We read it attentive- 
ly, trom the alpha to the omega, which is more 
than we can say of any similar work which has lately 
been published. It is understood that Mr. Herbert, one 
of the editors of the New York American Monthly 
Magazine, is the author, and if he had not acquired an 
enviable reputation by his contributions to that excel- 
lent periodical, it would at once have been secured to 
him by the publication of “The Brothers.” 


The work in question, is one of the deepest interest. 
The plot is a good one, and its denwuement such as to 
give pleasure to every reader. Isabella, the heroine, 
is a character which we particularly admire. She is 
one of those stern and resolute, yet gentle and devo- 
ted beings, which every body must love. The author 
has succeeded admirably in the delineation of her 
character; he has given us a portrait which shews 
that he is well acquainted with the female heart, and 
knows how to appreciate its worth. The interview 
between her and the hero, after he had rescued her 
trom her enemies, wouid do credit to the pen of Bul- 
wer himself. We hope Mr. Herbert will suon favor us 
with another of his productions, for we feel assured 
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thathis success would be certain:—We subjoin a 
sketch as a specimen of the author’s powers. 


“It was, as I have said, well migh eight o’clock, 
when, drawing off my regiments, 1 mounted a 
fresh horse, the third I had tired out since the dawn, 
and galloped at a furious rate across the now lonely 
battle field. 

It isa mournful, ay, and a self-debasing sight, a re- 
cent battle field. ‘The cold and senseless dead char- 
ger, and he who reined him—outstretched side by 
side, in the long sleep that knows no earthly waking! 
The miserable wounded wretches, groaning and 
struggling in their great agony! ‘I'he very instru- 
ments of music, and the standards, that lent their pal- 
try aid to make tne havoc wear a glorious seeming, 
broken and voiceless, torn and gory! ‘The very 
weapons, mute ministers of this carnage, still reeking 
with the red witness, though no longer wielded by the 
strong hand, at the bidding of the high heart! It a 
man can look unmoved on sucha sight, assisted by 
the consciousness that he himself hias edged the blade 
of the immortal Azrael.—that his intellect has been 


perverted, his hand turned aside from its legitimate ; 


purpose ot benevolence and mutual good, to the de- 
s!ruction, the temporal, ay, and perchance the eternal 
destruction of his fellow-sinners—it he can look upon 
this sight, can grapple with this thoughr, and doing so, 
feel nothing, or feel proud, he is no man! Oh, con- 
querors! conquerors! ye have been called the scourges 
of a God; but it is at the instigation of a prvin! 

As I rode fiercely across the weltering field, such 
were my self-accusing reveries, I felt the sin of murder 
on my soul. For what hadI or mine of accusation 
against these, that 1 should wield the blade of exter- 
mination, weaponing, as it were, the will of others a- 
gainst men innocent to me! 1 felt though some deep 
and sudden desolation would be hurried upon my 
head for the deed. I fancied, in the feeble wailings 
that loaded the slaughter-tainted air,the muttering of 
the vengeful thunder! “Never, never again,” I cried 
aloud, in the vehemence of my over-excited spirit-- 
“never again, O Sword! shalt thou leap from thy 
scabbard, save to do battle for the feeble, and to strike 
against the tyrant! Never shalt thou blaze in the van 
of battle, unless it be on English ground, and in the 
cause ot England! Thy fight is fought; thy prize is 
won! Grant it—oh grant it, THou whom I have on 
this day so grievously offended—grant it, Eternal Ru- 
ler and Creator, that not in Her I may be punished 
tur this foul commission!” 

“Stand, ho! Stand, or I shoot!” 
in my wild soliloquy by the fierce challenge of a sleepy 
sentinel, and the rattle of his heavy arquebuses, as he 
levelled it upon the rest. 

“A friend,ho! A friend and officer. The word is 
Victory. Good night!” And, without checking or 
swerving from my gallop, I dashed by the astound- 
ed soldier without heeding the salute with which he 
ntoned for the abruptness of his challenge. But the 
incident brought down my spirit trom its soarings, to 
that which was immediately before me, without 
shrinking from or shunning the thoughts that had 
suggested themselves. I soon was able to appease 
them by the reflection that, if the victims were inno- 
cent of individual wrong, they were not so in lending 
themselves as tools and instruments of havoc to the 
guilly great, to the ambitious and needy adventurer— 
that rebellion against a lawful ruler, and without a 
lawfulcause, is sin—-that 1, whatever might be the 
morbid self accusation of the moment, had been stri- 
ving in the cause which I deemed honest; and was, 
if guilty, guilty of misapprehension only, not of stub- 
borness or wilful wrong. 

The scene, too, harmonized with my change ot feel- 
ings; it was now bright and pleasant. ‘The month 


I was interrup‘ed | 
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was that sweetest of the year, young Aprils and as 
the winter had been of unusual severity and gloom 
so bad the opening of the spring been early and most 
genial. ‘The woods were bursting into the tender yer. 
dure peculiar to the season; the herbage was already 
deep and richly fragrant. The country through 
which I rode was undulating and of exceeding beau. 
ty; and over all a brilliant incon was pouring that 
flood of sweet and tranquil lustre which, so much 
lovelier than the glare of the day light, softens every 
asperity of nature, and, making its very shadows soit 
and hazy, act as a gauzy veil to the features of a laded 
beauty, concealing all that is unlovely, and charming 
the eye in proportion as it excites the fancy. 

No painter’s glance or poet’s heart could have se. 
lected a more lovely or romantic spot than that which 
chance had selected tor our rude encampment. It was a 
long and gentle hill, subsiding greenly and softly into 
a wide stretch of fertile meadow land, through which 
a broad rivulet lingered, as though its nymph were 
enamoured of some neighboring tawn or sylvan, and 
were therefore loath to quit bie Benutiful abodes, A 
shadowy wood on either hand, and frequent clumps 
of forest trees—still bare and leafless, or at the most 
in early bud, but interspersed with the fresh foliage 
of the willow and the hazel—spotting the hill-side, 
| gavea park-like air to the untrimmed scenery. Along 
| the summitof the hill, and through the imperfect 
| screen of the wood-land, hundreds of white tents 
| were glimmering in the moonlight; while here and 
there the rays flashed back in keen reflection froin 
the armour of some passing sentinel, or were con- 
trasted by the ruddy glow of some terrestrial fire— 
The sounds, too, which floated on the night air, were 
blended and harmonized into sweetness by the effect 
of distance; the hum of conversation, the merry laugh, 
the quaint song of the campaigner—hoarse, doubtless, 
and indelicate from a nearer hearing—came pleasant- 
ly on the ear, and which mingled with the hooting ot 
the ow!s, crying to each other, like answered senti- 
nels, from their wind rocked fortress; and with the re- 
moter barking of the household dog. 

It is the peculiarity of such a scene and time to 
soften and subdue the soul, to win it from the storm 
and strife of humanity, to attune it to holier thoughts, 
to render it pensive, affectionate, and melancholy; 
and, if its effects upon my spirit were not precisely 
these. they were not at least, widely or incongruous- 
ly different. From bitter anxiety concerning the tu- 
ture, and jealous doubtings of my own purity of deed 
and purpose, I fell into a confiding and a peaceful 
mood of hope! I slackened my pace; not that I was 
less eager to join my loved one, but that the rush of 
ihe horse, the current of air created by his speed, the 
very sounds of his swift motion, were painful and un- 
congenial. Still, 1 did not, asmay be well believed, 
linger or hesitate upon the road; and, as 1 began to 
ascend the first itch of the hill, I struck into a light 
canter, that brought me speedily to one of the en- 
trances in the breastwork nearest to my pavillion, and 
guarded by the faithful Switzers of D’Eriach. 


The following glorious sketch offers an excellent 
subject for the pencil of an artist, and will we trust be 
shortly embodied. 


Before me was a picture that would have tasked and 
been superior to the powers of the mightiest maste 
that ever limned the human form divine. ‘Through 2 
wide aperture in the canvass roof the calm soft moon- 
light streamed down gloriously, filling the sma ‘ 
partment witha sweet and mellow radiance; - ! 
was upon my pallet-bed that the broadest pensile 0 
light was flung, and upon the calm angelic features 
of her who lay there, forgetful of all her sufferings. 
and allher sorrows, She was dressed, as { had seen 





| 





her on that morning, in a plain robe of spotless white, 
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the close corsage splendidly setting forth the symme- 
ry of her person, and the long train falling carelessly 
over the edge of the couch. ‘There was, however, 
one guardian, one vigilant and faithful guardian, 
watching over the safety of her whom he had sy 
much contributed to reseue—the bloodhound Hector. 
Krect upon his haunches, he sat beside the bed, his 
head reaching far above the level of the pillow on 
which Isabella reposed, and his bright eye glancing 
in the moonlight like coals of fire, as he rolled them 
to and fro in search of afoeman or intruder. It was 
indeed a lovely group. Her beautitul chiselled fea- 
tures; the snowy lips closed, and tne long lashes pen- 
cilling her pallid but transparent cheek, the profusion 
of sunny hair—freed from the restraints of the novi- 
cial head-d:ess which they had compelled her to as- 
sume, ard which now lay beneath my feet—glancing 
like threads of gold among its own dark shadows, her 
bosom rising and falling in the deep security of inno. 
cence; aud, above all, that still aad almost terrible ex- 
presson, that absence of all intellectual expression, 
that likeness of a longer and colder sleep, which has 
often pressed so chillingly on my heart, while gazing 
on the slumbering countenance of une I love. Her 
left hand tel! easily across her lap, and the right was 
cast round the muscular and shaggy neck of the 
dark hound, as though she had sunk into repose 
while in the act of caressing her canine preserver. 
—$—$<———— 

Crocsetr’s Lire or Martin Van Buren—Phila. 
delphia, Kobert Wright—There is no mistake in 
David Crockett. His “ grinning the bark off of a 
tree,” is nothing in comparison to the tacility with 
which he manufactures books. He isa very Lope De 
Vega, and in biography will soon dispute the palm 
with the renowned J¢mmons himself. We will com- 
mence our notice of the present work, by giving the 
utle page in full. It is as follows :— 

“The Lite of Martin Van Buren, heir apparent to 
the Government; and the appointed successor of 
General Andrew Jackson: Containing every parti- 
cular by which his extraordinary character has been 
formed: With a concise history of the events that 
have occasioned his unparalleled elevation; together 
wih a review of his policy as a statesman.” 

Next comes the motto, which shows plainly 
enough, that the Colonel, although he lives among 
the bears in ‘Tennessee, is tolerably conversant with 
our modern pocts. 


“i Sere: what is Van!—for though simple he 
OOKS, 

Tis atask to unravel hislooks and his crooks ; 

With his depths and his shallows, his good and his 


evil, 
All in all, he’s a Riddle must puzzle the devil.” 


_ For the benefit of our readers, we shall next quote 
ihe first paragraph of the preface. 

“Satesmen are gamesters, and the people are the 
cards they play with. And it is curious to see how 
good the comparison holds as to all the games, the 
shuffling, and the tricks performed with them sort of 
books, as they are sometimes called. From “three 
up” to“ whist,” froma “ constable to a “ president,” 
the hands are all dealing out; and in both cases, the 
way they cut and shuffle is a surprise to all young be- 
ginners,” 

Every body must now be satisfied that David is a 
*tatesman, and understands all about the complicated 
machinery of the Government. We shall conclude 
vur notice of the book with a few extracts from the 
irst chapter, which, we think, will be equally amusing 
0 every class of readers. 

CURIOSITY. 
Tue greatest thing in creation is curiosity. We 
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are taught that it damned a world. And if the 
“Gin’ral,” and B'ack Hawk, and ME were to travel 
through the United States, we would bring out, no 


matter what kind of weather, more people to see us 


than any other three persons out of fifteen millions of 
souls now living in the United States. And what 
would it be for? As Iam one of the persons men- 
tioned, I believe I won’t push this question any fur- 
ther. What I am driving at is this: when a man 
rises from a low degree, and gets into a rank that he 
ain’t use to, far above his old neighbours,—whether he 
rises by his talents or his tricks, his decency or his de- 
ceit,—such a man starts the curiosity of the world to 
know how he has got along, more than any other 
character in all nature. Now 1 need not go any fur- 
ther for an example than to mz and Mr. Van Buren; 
we both come trom nothing ; and we both prove that 
if the people were as cute as they are curious, they 
wouldn’t tind so much to admire in us‘as the fuss they 
make about us would seem to justify. There is this 
much, however, can be said in our tavour, if there is 
nothing to boast of; it isn’t our fault if the people 
make themselves fools about us; the more they ho- 
nour us, the more ridiculous they make themselves.— 
The folly and mischief which curiosity produces is not 
so criminal as that of malice, but it is equally fatal. 


BIRTH AND PORTRAIT OF VAN. 


Martin Van Buren was born in the year 1781, at 
KinDERHOOK, On the banks of the far-famed Hudson, 
the river of steamboats and high banks, in the state 
of New York. He is about fifty-three years old; and 
notwithstanding his baldness, which reaches all round 
and over half down his head, like a white pitch plas- 
ter, leaving a few white floating locks, he is only three 
years older than I am. His face is a good deal shri- 
velled, and he looks sorry, not for any thing he has 
gained, but what he may lose. ‘This, perhaps, is 
owing to the chase in which he is now and long has 
been engaged. ‘lhe curs ot the bank, and the office- 
hunting hounds of opposition, keep constantly on the 
scent of him, and though he doubles in one place, and 
tacks back in another, which occasionally throws them 
uff the track, yet the old hunters fully understand him, 
and soon get into full ery again. 


VAN AND THE AUTHOR—A PARALLEL. 


Mr. Van Buren’s parents were humble, plain, and 
not much troubled with book knowledge; and so 
were mine. His father hung out his sign on a post, 
with a daub on it, intended tor a horse, and with the 
words “ entertainment for man and horse ;” so did 
mine: for both kept little village taverns. He has be- 
come a great man without any good reason for it; 
and so have I. He has been nominated for president 
without the least pretensions; and so have I. But here 
the similarity stops: from his cradle he was of the 
non.committal tribe; 1 never was. He had always 
two ways to doa thing; I never had but one. He was 


generally half bent; I tried to be as straight as a gun-— 


barrel. He couldn’t bear his rise; I never minded 
mine. He fo'got all his old associates because they 
were poor folks; I stuck to the people that made me. 
1 would not have mentioned his origin, because I like 
to see people rise from nothing ; but when they try to 
hide it, I think it ought to be thrown up to them; for 
a man that hasn’t soul enough to own the friends that 
have started him, and to acknowledge the means by 
which he has climbed into notice, ought once-in-a 
while to be reminded of the mire in which he used to 
wallow. 

Neither Mr. Van Buren nor me had much educa- 
tion; but be is none the worse for that, if he don’t 
pretend to more than he knows. A manshould never 
brag of his knowledge; and therefore I always let my 
writings, and speeches, and sayings do that for me, 
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without ever hinting at such a thing. Self-educated 
men, that make a figure in the world, hke what Mr. Van 
Buren and me have done, ought to have a great share 
of modesty ; and consequently, I have declined two 
nominations for president. But Mr. Van Buren ain’t 
proof against these dazzling shines held out to him ; he 
lacks diffidence. He stands well with himself, and 
thinks if he ain’t fit for the office, he can make the 
people believe he is. 
VAN’S BOYHOOD. 

The world is generally curious to know, when they 
read the life of a great man, what kind of a boy he 
was; whether he gave early signs of what he has 
turned out to be. About this there are many rumours; 
but as I do not wish to deal in the marvellous, my 
readers must excuse me if I decline giving any of the 
prodigies of my hero in his — especially as au- 
thentic. I do not wish to risk the credibility of my 
narrative by relating any of these wonders as true.— 
For instance, it issaid that ata year old he could laugh 
on one side of his face and cry on the other, at one 
and the same time ; and so by his eating, after he was 
weaned, he could chew his bread and meat Se 
on the opposite sides of his mouth; plainly showing, 
as all the old woman said, that he had a turn for any 
thing. While at school, he was remarkable tor his 
aptness; and it is said—but I do not vouch for the 
truth of the report—that at six years old he could ac- 
tually tell when his book was wrong end upwards; 
and at-twelve, he could read it just as well up-side- 
down as right-side-up, and that he practised it both 
ways, to acquire a shifting nack for business, and a 
ready turn for doing things more ways than one. All 
this, however, I give as mere rumour, not doubting, as 
in the case of most great men, these wonderful ex- 
ploits in boyhood are manufactured to meet their fame 
when they become great: and I now specially inform 
the public that there was nothing remarkable in me 
throughout all my youth. 


ANECDOTE. 

A pleasant anecdote is related of him when he was 
quite young. It is truly like him, and planted the 
principle upon which he has acted ever since. A 
warmly-contested election was coming on, and the 
friends on both sides, being men of influence, used 
great exertions, and became much excited; our hero 
applied to quite a knowing politician for his opinion 
as to the result. The answer expressing much doubt, 
young Martin, casting his eyes wishfully towards the 
ground, said, “I do wish I knew which party would 
suceeed, as I want to take a side, but don’t like to be 
in the minority.” 

_ 

Francesca Carrara—By the author of Romance 
and Reality: Philadelphia, Carey & Hart.—A new 
novel from the pen of Miss Landon (L. E. L.) should 
create no little sensation among those who are in the 
habit of reading works of fiction. She is a lady of 
rare endowments, and has been long and favourably 
known to the public as an elegant and accomplished 
writer. Her poetry won her golden opinions, even 
from the most fastidious, andj udging from the present 
work, she will be equally successful in her efforts at 
prose. 

Francesca Carrara is a charming production, and 
must rapidly win its way to public favour. Its style 
is good, and the characters exceedingly well drawn. 
We shall not say any thing of the ~ because we 
do not wish to forestall the reader’s interest. Let 
every one purchase the bok, and examine for them- 
selves. We will remark, however, that it abounds in 
beautiful thought, and a rich flow of diction, which, 
alone, should be sufficient to ensure it a favourable 
reception. Weselecta few passages as specimens of 
the author’sstyle. 
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“Whom the gods love die young,” is one of the 
truths taught by the old Greek poets; those poetshali 
sage, ha!f seer. And methinks, that though tears are 
shed abundantly when the coffin lid presses down 
some fair and bright head, we were wiser did we kee 
those tears for the living.—Let the young perish in the 
hour of promise—how much will they be spared !— 
passion, that kindles but to consume the heart, and 
leaves either vacancy or regret,a ruin or a desert: 
ambition, that only reaches its goal to find it worth. 
less when gained, or but the starting place for another 
feverish race, doomed again to end in disappointment: 
enemies that cross us at every step, and friends that 
deceive—and what friends do not?--.the blighted 
hope, the embittered feeling, the wasted powers, the 
remorse and despair,---all these are spared by the 
merciful, the early grave. 


* * %* * ¥ ¥ 


In all things there is one period more lovely than 
aught that has gone before---than aught that can ever 
come again.---That delicate green touched with faint 
primrose of the young leaves when the boughs are 
putting forth the promise of a shadowy summert..-the 
tender crimson of the opening bud, whose fragrant 
depths are unconscious of the sun---these are the 
fittest emblems for that transitury epochin the history 
of a giil’s heart, when her love, felt for the first time, 
is as simple, as guileless, as unworldly as herself. It 
is the purest, the most ideal poetry in nature. It does 
not, and it cannot last. It is only too likely that the 
innocent and trusting heart will be ground down to 
the very dust. Falsehood, disappointment and neglect, 
form the majority of chances: and even if fortunate 
---fortunate in requited faithfulness and a sheltered 
home-..-stull the visionary hour of youth is gone by. 
There are duties insead of dreams---romance exhausts 
itself---and the imaginative is merged in the common- 
place. The pale green returns not to the leaf, the 
delicate red to the flower, and, still less, its early 
poetry to the heart. 


Let the waves sweep over them! Better the dark, 
silent, and fated waves of the ocean, than the troubled 
waves of life.-..There are some whose sojourn on the 
earth is brief as it is bitter. For such the world keeps 
the wasted affection, the hope destroyed, the energy 
that preys upon itself, the kindly feeling unrequited, 
and love that asks for happiness and finds despair or 
death. ‘I'he lots in this existenee are unequal. Some 
pass along a path predestined to weariness and tears. 
Such a destiny have 1 here recorded; and, ere its 
truth be denied, I pray those who may wrn_ these 
pagesto think of those they have known, and their 
memory will witness for me. ‘The kindest, the love- 
liest, the best whom they can remember, has not lite 
fur them poured forth from its darkest cup? have 
they not known the broken heart and the early grave: 
Such natures belong not to our soil---they are of 
another sphere; and its mercy when Heaven recalls|its 
own. 

——— <j 


Four Years in Great Brrrawn.—The Harpers 
have just published, in two volumes, “ Four Years 10 
Great Britain—1831—35—by Calvin Colton,” a work 
which, we are disposed to believe, will prove @ valu- 
able addition to the literature of the day. Mr. Colton 
is aChaplain in the Navy of the United States, a 
his writings give evidence of an observant spint and 
acute reasoning powers. ‘The dramatic and descrp- 
tive portions of his work are highly interesting, ane 
embrace a large amount of valuable information, 2s 
well as many details of local oceurrences and venice 
ations, of an entertaining character. We feel ne ve 
sitation in commending this work to the attention 0 
our readers. 
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We append a short extract, and may refer to the 
yolumes again. ; ‘ ‘ 

“The names of inns in England are sometimes 
very amusing. For example: Swan with Two Necks. 
Bull and Mouth, one of the largest in London, oppo. 
site the General Post-Office. ‘There has been a great 
deal of learned commentary exhausted, without avail, 
1o settle the origin of this name. The sign is a most 
frightful mouth, as of a non-descript monster, and a 
pull of a somewhat natural shape. At Birmingham 
you have the Hen and Chickens, a first rate hotel, 
where, it is reasonably presumed, may be had a bit ot 
fowl and eggs. What connectiona Pig and Whistle 


may have had with each other to entitle to the use of 


this name for an inn, history doth not aver. ‘The OLp 
Red Heifer is no otherwise monstrous than being a 
jitile paradoxical. Crab and Lobster are at least ho- 
mogeneous, and promise a good dinner to those who 
are foud of fish. A Bag of Nails is not particularly 
sublime, on account of its tendency to descend by the 
force of gravitation. A Ship and Shovel was doubt- 
less intended to show the connection between agri- 
culture and commerce. Bolt-in-Tun has baffled all 
attempts to expound ; and millions, who, in the course 
of time, have started from or lighted down at that sign 
in Fleet-street, London, have probably been puzzled 
with this question. Labour in Vain is intelligible 
enough on the face of it, and many a poor man has 
felt what it is; but the meaning in such a case is not 
so obvious. 'hree Fores may sound agreeably to 
the sportsmen of England, who are sufficient y happy 
if they can start one froma cover. Four Awls was 
probably first set up by a cobbler, who wished to pre- 
serve in memory the tools by which he had procured 
a capital to riseinthe world. A Pickled Kgg isa ra- 
rity. A Hog inthe Pound is very fit, if he had been 
let go by the owner to injure a neighbour’s garden: 
buta Hog in Armour is by no means an ordinary 
sight, and would be likely to attract crowds. The 
Bear and Ragged Staff might perhaps be improved, 
since a pattern more civilized has been set up in the 


Zoological Gardens, Regent’s Park. ‘The origin of 


Cock and Bottle must doubtless remain a subject of 
deep study ; but the Cat and Boot belongs to the pre- 
sent generation, and points directly to Warren’s Black- 
ing, 30 Strand; or, perhaps, Day & Martin would as- 
serta claim to the honour of such notoriety. In the 
advertising columns of the London journals and peri- 
odicals, nay always be seen a cat bristling, or a cock 
hghting, at his own shadow, or some other invention 
ol the kind, as reflected from a boot polished by War- 

ten’s blacking. 
Besides employing men to paint “ Warren’s Black- 
ing, 30 Sirand,” in letters from six to eighteen inches 
long on the brick walls along the public roads in ap- 
proaching London, so that the passenger can hardly 
“ver get out of the sight, as he goes into or out of the 
melropolis, even for many miles distance, Warren em- 
Ploys, uninterruptedly, nearly every paper and pericdi- 
cal of London, and extensively over the empire, with 
various other modes, to exhibit his name and stand; 
rod poet, of the cleverest abilities, who does no- 
faculty). (e xcept such exercises as may improve this 
jon » Dut to vary his metre and modes of illustra- 
. » in singing the praises of Warren’s Blacking. It 
men on the walls all over the kingdom ; and a 
atiention wine that the first thing that attracted his 
pre 22 when he entered Rome, as when one enters 
al ose the same inscription, displayed in the 
Strand siy§ ne walls— Warren s Blacking, 30 
nb t -f ROL Sy London” —for that was as 
pecs a Mad apoleon to hail from che “ Tuill- 
riven te arren has a retired and not very ex. 
ont nansion at Hemdon, 10 miles from London; 
NS Carriage ; goes in it to London in the morn- 


ng 


® Puls On his apron, and works all day in his shop; 
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and returns in his carriage in the evening. I have seen 
it stated, that £250,000, or $1,200,000, are annually 
expended in London, for advertising the single article 
of blacking. 

The celebrated empiric, Dr. Morrison, pays to Go- 
vernment upwards ot £7,000 ($33, 600) a years, in the 
way ofa tax of three halfpence on each pill-box. His 
boxes are of two sizes: one retails at a shilling, and 
the other at sixpence. Suppose he sells an equal num- 
ber of both, which would make the average per box 


eightpence; allow for tax, materials, and making of 


the pills, and discount to the trade fourpence, the net 
profit to himself would then be £37, 666, or $180,796, 
annually! The professional practice of Mr. Brodie, 
Saville-street, sergeant surgeon to the king, has been 
stated to me, by credible authority, to be worth £15,- 
000, or $42, 0@0, a year. In reputation asa surgeon, 
Mr. Brodie is second only to Sir Astley Cooper. How 
much more profitable is empiricism than science and 
art! and sore of the greatest fortunes made in Europe 
have been in the manufacture of boot blacking. What 
a quantity must be sold in London, to afford an adver- 
tising bill of £250 000 annually. 

Sir John Long’s empirical secret was left sealed by 
him, price £10,000; not being opened before bought. 
It has been taken on the terms of his will—a pg in 
the poke. 

It has been ascertained, that the careless and im- 
perfect mixing of the ingredients of Morrison’s pills 
often leaves the powerful agents in one part of the 
mass, before it is made into pills, which kills those 
who happen to have a box of that portion—while the 
rest may be swallowed with as much impunity as so 
many bits of dough from the kneading-trough. 


—_—_——_PE 

Tue Lire or Epmunp Kean—New York: Har- 
PER & Broturrs.——Who would ever have thought 
that the life of Edmund Kean would be comprised in 
a single volume! What will Mr. Boaden say to this? 
he would probably have swelled it to half a dozen, 
without saying as much as Barry Cornwall has said 
in one. But it is not our object to institute a compari- 
son between these two authors. 

As to the work itself, we have read it with more 
than ordinary pleasure. It is written in a pleasant 
and agreeable style, and, as a literary performance, we 
think it highly creditable to the author. He has 
shown himself fully competent to the task, notwith- 
standing the opinion hazarded by Mr. Galt—if we are 
to judge trom the preface to his “ Lives of the 
Players”—that he was the only person capable of 
writing an amusing biography of an actor. The au- 
thor’s remarks upon the characters of Shakspeare 
which Kean delighted to represent, are sufficient to 
convince us that he possesses great powers of discri- 
mination, and is withall, thoroughly acquainted with 
his subject. 

In the life of Kean, we will learn what genius may 
accomplish, where it is united with a proper degree of 
perseverance. Kean was of humble, and, according 
to his biographer, of doubtful origin; he had, there- 
fore, to make his way through the world, unfriended 
and alone. He conceived a fondness for the stage, 
and almost the first we hear of him, is as one of the 
imps in Macbeth, dancing around the enchanted ecaul. 
dron. Time passed on, and our embryo Tragedian, 
was subjected to every possible degree of want and 
privation. Still, he bore up manfually under his aMlic- 
tions, and suffered nothing to discourage him. Some- 
times he wandered away into the fields, where he re- 
mained for days, subsisting upon app'es and turnips; 
at others, he danced, sang, enacted Mother Goose, 
or any thing else, that was likely to procure him a 
dinner ora glass of ale. At length he married a Miss 
Chambers, whw, like himself, was a member of a strol- 
ling company of players. ‘Then, as might have been 
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expected, he had new difficulties to encounter. He 
was reduced to the utmost poverty, and travelled with 
his wife on foot, a distance of one hundred and eighty 
miles, to fulfil an engagement that was only to yield 
him two pounds a week. Finally, he made his way to 
Drury Lane. ‘This was a triumph which he had long 
enjoyed in anticipation. He prepared to make his ap- 
pearance in Shylock under the most unfavourable cir- 
cumstances. Every body predicted a failure; but 
Kean heeded not these things; he had two greata 
confidence in his own powers. ‘The curtain rose, and 
he was presented to a London audience. Almost 
the first words he spoke, rivited the attention of his 
hearers, and before the curtain fell, he had achieved 
a triumph unprecedented in the annals of the stage. 


_From this time, Mr. Kean continued to prosper in 
his profession, and the harvest of his labours was rich 
beyond description. 


In the seventh chapter of the volume, we find some 
account of the first play ever written by the distin- 
guished author of “ Virginius” and the “ Haathbeck* 
—James Sheridan Knowles. It was called “ Leo, or 
the Gipsey,” and was produced for the first time about 
twenty five years ago, in Waterford, lreland, with Mr. 
Kean in the principal part. ‘The biographer has fur- 
nished his readers with a portion of this plav, which 
we read with peculiar interest, particularly as it was 
one of the author’s earliest efforts at dramatic writing. 
Asa specimen of his powers at this period, we take 
great rime in subjoining the following neat and 
spirited little song. 


The boat had heard the pilot’s “ hail,” 
The oars were ready, and the wind 

Was sporting with the loosen’d sail, 
That long’d to leave the shore behind ; 

When William press’d the lips again, 
‘That never luver press’d but he— 

That never lover press’d till then— 
And left his Emma for the sea. 


He did not find a watery grave. 
Unharm’d he stood the rising gale ; 
Unharm’d he rode the swelling wave, 
And smiling furl’d his faithful sail. 
But him, that wind and waves would spare, 
Relentless love no pity bore ; 
For William’s heart was fond as e’er, 
But Emma !—Emma lov’d no more. 
—————@ ——- 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute for July has 
made its appearance and contains its usual variety 
of interesting matter, useful to manufacturers and 
utilitarians. Its prolific notices of new patents 
average the usual number (about 60 per month) and 
proves the American people to be the most inventive 
in the world. We propose for once to give the titles 
of the patents, they may interest some of our readers. 
“A Screw for propelling Canal and other Boats: Saw- 
mill Dogs: an Improvement on Movable Sinks: ma- 
chine for sifting and cleaning Grain: a Spring Carry- 
all: machine for Moulding Brick: machine for 
pressing Brick : for manufacturing Wrought nails and 
spikes: for Doubling, Twisting, Reeling, &c: for 
making Pitch trom gas refuse: Circular ‘Tenter Bars: 
an Improvement in Fire-places and Stoves: Rail 
Road Tracks and Wheels: a Side Saddle : the applica- 
tion of Caoutchouc to the Ropes used in Dragging 
Cars on Inclined P.anes, &c.: a press for Cotton, 
Hay, &c.: a machine for removing weights, and 
Loacing and unloading Boats, &c.: a Mortising Ma- 
chine : machines for Roping Cotton, &c.: for an Easy 
Chair: Improvement in Construction of Bedsteads : 


a Threshing Machine: tor Smelting Iron Ore with 
Anthracite Coal: a Machine for Shelling Corn: a 
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Cooking Stove: Stone Hammers: a Lath Machino- 
Improved Lay of the Power Loom: a Weshing a 
chine: a Machine tor Planting and Covering Corn : 
Machine for dressing Staves: an Improvement in 
Ovens: for Manufacturing Sheet and Boiler Jron- 
mprovement in Manutacturing Scythes: a thrashing 
Machine: an Oven: Machine hoe Hullingand Break. 
ing Cotton Seed: Machine for making Wrought 
Nails, Tacks, and Spikes: for a mode of do.: Appara. 
tus for Applying, Abstracting and Conducting Heat: 
a Brick Machine: Machine for Cutting Grass and 
Grain: Bellows for Furnaces and Forges: a Straw 
Cutter: a Corn Sheller: a Cheese Curd Cutter: a 
Machine for Dressing Manilla Hemp, &c.: an Im. 
provement in the Stomach Pump, Cupping Insirv. 
ments and Breast Pump: Machine for Splitting Palm 
Leaves: Machine for Planing and Matching Boards: 
a Planing Machine: a weap | Lock ; Lathe for turn. 
ing Lasts, Boot-trees, &c.: Propelling Steam Boats, 
and other Vessels: Bending Wheel Tire and Seiting 
Carriage Springs: a Washing Machine: Steel Car. 
riage Springs: Machine for Moulding Bricks: a Clap 
Board Machine: Horse Power, &c :” 

Each month the Journal contains descriptions ot 
roultitudinous patents, which we should judge would 
be useful to inventors, as they might learn by it that 
some of their principles have been invented frequently 
before. 

ee 


SpectMENs OF THE T'as_E Tack of the late Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

These volumes come to us as the familiar conver. 
sations of Coleridge, the poet. Whether this is the 
fact, we are not prepared to say; but we feel rather 
inclined to believe that the work is made up of ex. 
tracts from his note-book, written, perhaps, with a 
view to posthumous fame. ‘The abstruse and meta- 
physical character of the subjects introdnced, is an 
evidence of this; for it would be impossible to treasure 
up the conversations of sucha man as Coleridge, 
with all the minuteness of detail with which they are 
presented to us; especially when he himself was 
often ata loss to comprehend the theories and senti- 
ments to which he gave utterance. As a proot ot 
what we say, we might ask what is to_be understood 
by the following detached passage, which we find in 
the first volume. . 

“You abuse snuff! perhaps it is the final cause of 
the human nose.” 

Because Mr. Coleridge was occasionally in the 
habit of expressing himself so as not to be understood, 
it was supposed as a matter of course, that he pos- 
sessed extraordinary intellectual powers—that he was 
a very giant in learning and _literature—when, in 
truth, there could have been no better evidence of his 
want of aclear and discriminating mind. Mr. Cole- 
ridge deserves all the praise which has been awarded 
to him asa poet, but farther than this, we are not dis 
posed to “do him reverence.” ‘The book notwith- 
standing, is a good one, and should have a place in 
every library. We have derived instruction from ts 
perusal, and would confidently recommend it to pud- 
lie attention. Among the good things which it con- 
tains, we will extract the following :— 

“ Falented.—I regret to see that vile and barbarous 
vocable talented stealing out of the newspapers into 
the leading reviews and tnost respectable publications 
of the day. Why not shiliinged, farthinged, nin 
penced, &c.? ‘The formation of a participle passiv® 
from a noun isa license that nothing but a ver) 
peculiar felicity can excuse. If convenience 18 
justify such attempts upon idiom, you cannot stop 
until language becomes in the proper sense of the 
word, corrupt. Most of these pieces of slang come 
from America.” 
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We must confess there istoo much truth in the 
concluding sentence. ‘The American press is teeming 
with these absurdities. ‘There is now a common ex- 
pression among us—introduced into all the newspa- 
pers, reviews and books published in the country— 
which we think, every lover of the King’s English 
should discard. It is as follows—‘ Some three weeks 
avo a lady”—or,“* Some six months ago a gentle- 
man,” &c. Let us avoid these Americanisms. 

— g————_ 


Portry of THE Rev. C.C.Cotron.—A volume of 
noetry has lately been published in London, entitled 
“Modern Antiquity, and other Poems.” ‘They are 
the productions ot the late Rev. C. C. Colton, the cel- 
ebrated author of “acon,” and one ot the most unfor- 
tynate and eccentric men of his age. His laconics 
aie unsurpassed, but his poetry does not appear to 
meet with the same uegree of public favor. We sub- 
join a fragment, which is said to be one of the best 
in the volume. 

“We, that on these daysare thrown, 
Must be the oldest Ancients known: 
The earltest, modern Earth hath seen, 
Was Adam,—in hisapron green. 


He lived when young Creation pealed 
Her morning hymn o’er flood and field, 
Till all her infant offspring came 

To that great christening for a name. 


While Earth, a virgin then, repaid 

His gentle toil without a spade ; 

And, decked in flowrets, dared the plough 
To trace a wrinkle on her brow. 


Then in his teens, a stripling blithe, 

Time worked his wing, but not his scythe, 
His leisure, pleasure——his employ 

To ripen beauty——-not destroy. 


Unyoked by science to the sail, 

‘oung zephyrs sported in the gale, 
Or wantoned with the jocund wave,— 
A truant then, but since a slave. 


The youthful Sun with bridal smile, 
Kissed ocean—continent—and isle.” 
a eB 


Lirr anp Voyaces or Cotumsus.— Messrs. Carey, 
Lea & Blanchard have just published a new edition of 
the Life and Voyages of Christopher Columbus, by 
Washington Irving. ‘This work needs no commenda- 
lion from us; it has long ago received the stamp of 
public approbation—both in Europe and America— 
and will certainly find a place in every well selected 
‘brary, The present edition, we understand, has un- 
dergone a complete revision by the author, and new 
matter, also, has been added to the appendix, which 
Must render it still more worthy of public acceptation. 
“Ue Style, moreover, in which this work is written, is 
an especial reecommendation ; it is characterised by 
all the neatness and perspicuity for which Irving has 
veel 80 long pew Bays and we glide through it 


with as much delight as though it were actually a 
Tomance, 


’ lg 
agains Gray.—A novel, Edited by the author of 
rranhy.”— Philadelphia, Carey Lea & Blanchard. 


m us is the reprint of a new English fiction. The 

vitor in his preface, says, “1 am permitted to state 

br re a first publication, and that it is the work 

wi emale hand, but I do not mention these things 
"a view to deprecate criticism.” 

“ me Work, as we have glanced through it, appears 

ne a et written, and abounds, occasionally, in amus- 
> SKetcnes, and humorous delineations of character. 
€ may probably refer to it sgain. 
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Tne Poxitician’s Reoister.—This isa new work 
just issued from the press of Messrs. Key and Biddle. 
It contains a brief sketch of the Executive, Legisla- 
tive and Judicial Departments of the Federal and 
State Governments; the mode of choosing the Execu- 
tive of the United States by Electoral Colleges and by 
Congress; the laws of Naturalization, and the qualifi- 
cations of Electors in the several States;—together 
with asketch of the Army and Navy, names of Gov- 
ernment officers, census and various other statistical 
tables, &c. Also, returns of the votes cast in the last 
elections for Presidential Electors, Members of Con- 
gress, and Governors of the several States. 

We will quote the following portion of the preface to 
shew more particularty the design of the work. 

“The Register has been compiled, under a belief 
that an abstract of the leading features of our Federal 
and State Governments, compressed in a small space, 
will be a matter of interest to every citizen, and espe- 
cially to those who have not leisure for extensive re- 
search and investigation. The returns of late elec- 
tions, &c., will be valuable to politicians, and to all 
who feel an interest in the approaching Gubernatorial 
and Presidential contests, as a matter of reference up- 
on which to base estimates of future results. The po- 
litical character of the candidates has been stated in 
all cases where it could be ascertained without doubt.” 

—g———_— 

GrocrapHy oF PENNsyLvaNiA.—This is a work in 
12mo., 264 pp. designed for the use of schools, by Re- 
becca Eaton, and addressed to her pupils. It is di- 
vided into chapters, and treats ot the boundaries, 
mountains, rivers, geology, climate, internal improve- 
ments, revenue, commerce and manufactures, educa- 
tion, penitentiary system, &c. of the state, in a plain 
and familiar manner, adapted to the comprehension 
of young readers. Attached to each chapter are 
questions, designed to test the memory of the pupil. 
A particular description of each county is given, em- 
bracing many facts of importance to every citizen. 

The design of the work is excellent, and it has 
been carried out in a manner highly creditable to the 
industry and talents ot the authoress. It ought to 
prove a popular school book. 

The work is from the press of Messrs. Key & 
Biddle. 

———$<——_—_—_ 


Tue Monretns.—Cooper’s last novel, The Moni- 
kins, has generally been condemned by the jess, 
as a decided failure. ‘The Baltimore American, we 
believe, is the only paper which speaks favorably of 
the work, and in reference to the circumstance the 
editor remarks—‘We are concerned to find ourselves 
standing thus alone,—not on account of any misgiv- 
ings or mortification arising ont of this insulation 
among our contemporary critics; but because we 
think it is to be regretted that the American press 
should exhibit such want of sympathy for one who, if 
there be such a thing as American Literature, has a 
reputation which Americans are interested to guard. 
A bad book is not, however, to be cetended. Say 
then that it is a bad one; but say it of one by the au- 
thor of the ‘Spy,’in a spirit of kindness and regret, 
and not of hostility and triumph. For a dozen years 
has Mr.Cooper been the object of admiration and a 
source of pride to the American nation. Has the man 
who has engendered such feelings in his countrymen, 
by the production of works which are in all respects 
so American as to have contributed not a little to 
nourish and strengthen national sentiment, has he no 
claim to indulgence, to forbearance, to lenity? The 
most disappointed reader will nevertheless recognize 
in the ‘Monikins’ the author of the ‘Red Rover’ and 
‘The last of Mohicans’—but from some of the no- 
tices we have seen of the former work, one might 
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infer that it had been supposed to be written by Capt. 
Hall or Mr. Hamilton.” 


eee 


Lisrary oF Cuorce Lirerature.—This is the title 
of anew work which Carey & Hart of this city will 


regularly issue in weekly numbers after the first of 


October next. It will be furnished to subscribers at 
five dollars per annum, and the amount of matter 
thus received in a single year, will be equal to more 
than forty volumes of the common sized English duo- 
decim» books. ‘The pages ot the Library will be al- 
ternately enriched with Biography, History, Travels, 
Novels, and Poetry, besides occasional translations 
from the French, Italian and German. In addition to 
this, the cover will exhibit the miscellaneous character 
of a Magazine, and consist of sketches of men and 
things, and notices of novelties in literature and the 
arts, throughout the civilzed world. If such a work 
as this should fail to suceeed, it must be because the 
people are either destitute of money, or have already 
more books than they know what to do with. 
———=— > - 

Fanny Kemsir’s Boox.— The Americans have not 
been alone in denouncing the Journal of Mrs. Butler. 
A late number of the London Literary Gazetie, con- 
tains the following appropriate remaiks in relation to 
this meagre and unlady-like production. 


“The work before us is deformed by graver faults 
than even youthful imprudence and FEMALE IMPERTI- 
NENCE can excuse. ‘There are a flippancy and vuL- 
GARITY about it which surprise us the more, coming 
trom such a source; a presumption, and a lack of the 
finer and higher qualities which adorn the female 
character, which is vexatious to contemplate in one 
so gifted.” 

a The London Athenzum pronounces a similar ver- 
ict. 

“Tt turns out to be one of the most deplorable exhi- 
bitions of vulgar thinking and vulgar expression 
that it ever was our lot to encounter. ‘lhe insane de- 
sire of being thought one who thought alone, combin- 
ed with a love of every mischief, has, we apprehend, 
betrayed Mrs. Butler into a book, which she herself, 
in a short time, and which all her friends at once will 
wish, had never seen the light.” 


It is probable, from all accounts, that Sheridan 
Knowles, who left this country in high dudgeon, will 
Fanny Kemble us in the course of a few months.— 
Our next advices from Murray will, it is likely, con- 


firm the rumour. 
ee 


Miriam Corrin.—W hat has become of the second 
edition of this excellent and deservedly popular no- 
vel? It was hurrying through the press of the Har- 
pers nearly three months ago, but has not yet made 
itsappearance. It cannot fail to meet with 2 ready 
sale, although a large edition has already been dispos- 
ed of. It is, indeed, a work of no ordinary merit; it 
not only contains much curious and valuable infor- 
mation in relation to the island and people of Nan- 
tucket, of which, hitherto, we knew so little; but 
it also takes a high rank as a_ work of fiction. 
The story is one of deep and thrilling interest; and 
the characters are generally well coneeived and finely 
executed. There is also, a rieh fund of humour, 
which we will only find equalled in the pages of 
Fielding or Smollet. In this respect the author has 
been peculiarly happy. At has been almost a year 
since we perused the work, but we have not yet for- 
gotten the admirable scene of Jethro Coffin and his 
companions, who visit Drury Lane for the first time 
to witness a ‘Theatrical representation. As the 
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There is a spirited little periodical in 
entitled the “ Passion Flower,” and stitad toa 
Anna J. Reid. She lately sent a copy of it to her Ma. 
je-ty, Queen Adelaide of England, which elicited the 
following complimentary letter. 


Sr. James’s Patacer, May 26, 1835, 


Sir Henry Wheatly presents his compli 
Miss Reid, and begs to acknowledge the eer a 
letter dated April 30, and enclosing a little “ Flower” 
tor the Queen, which Sir Henry has not failed to sub. 
mit to [ler Majesty, who has directed him to assure 
Miss Reid, that the kind feelings and expressions con. 
tained in her note are not less gratifying to Her Ma. 
jesty than the little work itself which accompanies it, 


Well done the Queen! There is now some hopes 
(thanks to Sir Henry Wheatly!) that the cause of 
American Literature will flourish. 


——»—___ 


ReyNoLps’ VoyaGE oF THE Potomac.—Although 
this work has been published but a short time, the 
third edition has already gone to the press. This is 
the best proof of its merits. Three thousand copies 
have already been sold; and it would not be to usa 
matter of surprise, if as many more were disposed of 
in the lapse of a few menths. It is a work which the 
public must have; and there is probably no indivi- 
vidual, pretending to a knowledge of books, who 
would not be ashamed to acknowledge he had not 
read it. Mr. Reynolds, without making any effort at 
display, is unquestionably a fine writer; he is chaste, 
easy and natural; he presents everything to us ina 
garb of neatness and simplicity. The pictures of na- 
tural scenery which he has drawn, are done with all 
the ease and grace of a painter. ‘There is no useless 
colouring—no unnecessary ornament. Every thing 
which his pencil touches, moves before us as a living 
panorama; and we can see the rugged mountain rising 
up in thedistance, and the valleys teeming with fruits 
and flowers almost as distinctly as if they were be. 
fore us. For the present, we cannot particular. 
ize any further ; we have only to add that no library 
is complete without a copy of the work. 
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THE OFFSPRING OF MERCY. 


When the Almighty was about to create man, he 
summoned before him the angels of this attributes, the 
watchful guards of his dominions. ‘They stood in 
council around his hidden throne. “ Create him not said 
the angel of justice, he will not be equitable to his 
brethren, he will oppress the weaker.” ‘Create him 
not said the angel of peace, he will manure the soll 
with human blood, the first born of his race, will slay 
his brother.—“ Create him not said the angel of truth, 
he will detile thy holy sanetuary with falsehood, al- 
though thou shouldst stamp on his countenance thine 
image, the seal of confidence.” So spake the angels 
of his attributes. When Mercy the youngest and dear- 
est child of tne Eternal arose, and clasping his knees 
said; “Create him father in thy likeness, the darling 
of thy loving kindness; when all thy messengers for- 
sake him, I will seek and support him, and ‘urn his 
faults to virtues; because he is weak and will incline 
his bowels to compassion, and his soul to atonement. 
When he departs from peace, from truth, and from 
justice, the consequence of his wanderings shall deter 
him from repeating them and I shall gently lead him to 
amendment.” The Father of All gave ear, and created 
man, a weak faltering being, but in his faults the pup 
of mercy; the son of active and ameliorating love.— 
Remember then thine origin, oh! Man, when thou art 
hard and unkind to thy brother, mercy alone, wille 
thee to be created, love and pity nursed thee at their 





nursery song goes, we almost “laughed till we cried.” 
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Mervyn was thus situated that he became ac- | tastrophe which the pastmgnt naa produced.— 
quainted with Mrs. Wentworth. She, it appears, | The bed appeared as if some one had recently 
was intimately connected with Clavering, who| been dragged from it. The sheets were tinged 
‘Was to inherit her fortunes, and for whom she| with yellow, and with that substance which is 
ada great regard. She knew nothing of his| said to becharacteristic of this disease, the gah- 
death, though his protracted absence could not| grenous or black vomit. The floor exhibited 
accounted for, and was naturally a source of | similar stains. 
46, 1835 
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